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CECILIA REEVES 


“The lot IS fallen to thee in a fear ground, 
yea, thou hast a goody heritage ” 



PREFACE 


T hat there has been a good deal of criticism of Britaia and the 
Bntish Empire in the United States is natural and not in 
itself unfortunate But m war nerves are frayed and tempm 
on edge. Waves of feehng which are m themselves natural, sponta- 
neous and defensible may m fact help the Axis by stressmg national 
incompatibihties and ignoring what the nations have in comm&n. 
That American cnticism of the English people and the Briush 
Empire had reached the point of bemg a danger was the view held by 
a good many intelhgent Amencans when I was m Amenca last 
spnng. It was a danger, they thought, to American unity and to 
Amencan efficiency It weakened faith in the desirabihty as well as 
in the possibihty of the victory of the Umted Nations. I did not see 
the situation so tragically as did many of my American friends. But 
that there have been and that there will be waves of distrust, irritation 
and dislike of the Enghsh we may take for granted. That these waves 
of anger or annoyance may be a danger may also be taken for granted. 
That anything that can be done, not to reduce anti-Bnti^ feeling as 
such, but to brmg its premises to the hght, is worth doing I can well 
beheve. That the anti-Enghsh feehng would persist, or be even more 
interise if the Amencans Imew the English better, is possible, but I do 
not in fact believe it. So when Mrs Knopf suggested that I should 
wnte a book on the Enghsh for the Amencan pubhc, I could hot 
simply say “no.” My chsqualifications are many and will appear, 
or some of them will, to readers of this book. But as it was my 
old teacher, Arthur &hlesinger, and the most acute of American ' 
commentators on the En^ish scene, Edward R. Murrow of the 
Columbia Broadcastmg System, who suggested my name to Mrs. 
Knopf, my diffidence was a htde diminis hed. (None of them has 
seen what they rashly bargamed for.) 

I have toed to wnte a book that is candid, relevant and serious. I 
have not tned to pamt a picture of a mythical En^and that is all old- 
world charm, or all character and upnghtness, I have not tried to 
conceal the fact that a greaf many of the most En^sh sides of En^Hrii 
life are the oddest and least defensible. Nor have I tried to conceal 
my behef that in fields where com|wrison with the Umted States is 
reasonable, the result is not always fovourable to the United States. 
One personal explanation seems <^ed for. Althot^ 1 live in 
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P4i g1and) I have, as far as is known to me, no English blood at all. 
And by a series erf accidents I had lived for periods runiung from 
weeks to months in Pans, Rome, New York and Washmgton* before 
I had spent more than one night in London. In England I am stall a 
foreigner of a kind, cut off by my Insh and Scottish background and 
ancestry from many of the spontaneously En^sh reactions of true- 
born En^shmen. And, without staving for any pedantic uniformity, 
when I wnte “English” or “England,” I usually mean the Enghsh 
people and England, not the Bntish people and Bntain. After all, 
the Enghsh people, not the British people or the British Empire, is 
the basic problem to the Amencan people and to Hitler. 

It is possible that a certain apparent mdifference to high moral, 
verbal principles made manifest m this book may shock people. I 
don’t think that I am mdifferent to pnnciples in politics. I beheve m 
the Rights of Man and m government by the people. But as a student 
of pcSitics, I think that harm is done to the securmg of the Rights of 
Man and of government by the people if it is forgotten tihat in 
democratic government, democratic is the adjective, and that pro- 
Wegis of government are not problems in pnvate morahty So far as 
this book has a thesis, it is a protest against perfectiomsm. The 
pursuit in pohtics of moral and mtellectual perfection to the disregard 
'<rf the possible is" one of the greatest moral and intellectual sins of 
high-uimded or at any rate righteously minded “Anglo-Saxons.” 
As M. Roussy de Sales has pointed out, we have escaped from the 
jnvenSe illusion that we can live happily ever after in our private 
lives, that we can organize that small sphere perfectly, live w ith our 
wives (or husbands), raise our children without serious difficulties, 
keep our friends and improve our enemies without compromise 
or frilures. The man who will be content with nothmg less than 
a perfect solution to his pnvate problems, who insists on the 
tiE^bdity of his own judgment and the nght to expect impecca- 
from his friends and colleagues, is rightly regarded as patholo- 
ggd,and lucky if he is only kept under observation. But the sanm 
type, when this attitude is transferred to public affaifS, claims the 
respect due to supenor wisdom and is entitled to lecture, not to say 
hectof, the more sensible and less credulous members of the com- 
jpunity. It used to be thought easier to arpange the affairs of a small 
that one knew intimately than to decide what ought to be done 
the problem was made more complex by a great increase in 
scalp. But-fhe new quack doctors of political medicine have changed 
SE frart. ' Get the problem hg epough, tackle ah the problems at once ; 
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iosist EK^ merely that Qothkg'but the best is jgood enough for you, 
but that nothing but liie perfect solution is good enfti^ for you. 
Abolish war and poverty and intolerance and racial discriminatiofl 
and^religious bias and pnde and sadism — all at one go. Do this by 
manifestoes and meetmgs,' If the sins and follies of the human race 
are not abohshed overmght by a petition to Congress from five 
hundred perfectionists in a New York hotel, so much the worse for 
the human race; they have had their chance. To run for Congress 
successfully in California cm a programme of unlimi ted oriental 
immigration would take a lot of time, en&igy and political tact. Tl^ 
manifesto method, askmg somebody else to do that, while die 
manifesters turn to petitiordng away many thousand years of sinful 
history in Europe is easier, and morally more uplifting. It is easier 
to ask for the moon than to gmde fallen men by candlelight. And 
many of those who do ask for the moon would be extremely puzzled 
to know what to do with it if they got it. Many of them are like the 
type of man or woman who always finds good reasons for not 
marrymg, reasons which boil down to a danand for the perfect 
partner t^t conceals a fear that maybe marriage, with its imperfeo 
tions thick upon it, would be too much for the perfectiomst. This 
type of all-or-nothing reformer may of course simply be dressing up 
despair of “the so-called human race,” hiding a wish that 
All that the brij^d apple brought 
And this foul world were dead at last 

But with others it is a simple, honest and cheery conviction that 
even if they cannot and do not apply these rigorous standards to 
their friends or to private problems, they can handle an aggregate of 
problems provided the resultant general problem is big enough. So 
they cannot be bothered with any but complete solutions ; time is no 
object and unless a political cure lasts for ever, it is not worth havmg. 
A Chmese emperor, when greeted with the traditional "ten thousand 
years,” knew that his courtiers did not expect him to live to be a 
hundred and was not shocked at this pessimism or hypocnisy. But 
both England and America are full of people who would not settle 
for ten thousand years; they want an etermty and a> perfecticHi that 
their ancestors wisely expected only in the next world.^ 

* There is a true sense m wiuch the United States Constitution the ordbst 
planned pohtical solution in the world Yet it is only 153 years since it began 
to work. There are people alive still whose parents could have talked with its 
chief maker, James Madison. There are people ahve who fought in the great 
Ovil War caused by its madequacies All the same, by human standards the 
American Constitution has been a success 
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In war-time, the perfectionist is on top of his world. War is so 
absurd, it involves so many unpleasant, almost intolerable, morally 
dangerous and economically and physically repulsive courses o/ 
action, that normally sensible people do (and should) think hssrder 
about their duty and the true policy to be followed How much 
happier is the role of the panacea-monger. He has, first of ah, the 
ea^ job of pomtmg out that war is a bad thing. Here he has all 
sensible people with him, but like any moral absolutist he refuses 4o 
admit that a bad thin g can yet be less bad than an alternative cpurse 
of action, or that the highly probable consequences of one course of 
action must be borne in mind in matang a choice about it. The man 
who now says that nothmg can be worse than war should examine 
carefully why he thinks war is bad and decide whether what he 
objects to in war is absent from the kmd of world a surrender to 
Hider would produce. He can, of course, assert that Hitler would be 
toudied or the German people awakened to the acceptance of views 
that they have shown even less signs of being wilhng to adopt than 
have the Enghsh or Americans. But that kind of assertion is less 
plausibly made (smce it mvolves a view of the power of moral 
example tiiat the ordinary sensual man finds it hard to accept) if it 
is merely asserted in New York or London, instead of being tned 
out in a German concentration camp or m the conquered countnes. 

But the perfectiomsts are not as numerous and not as dangerous 
as the behevers in what I call “pohtical plastics.” These poliacal 
iifcientists are devout behevers in new and immediate solutions. The 
pa^ history and present complexity of most political problems do not 
shake jtheir confidence in their doctrine that, with the use of this 
formula or that, the twisted, gnarled, tough roots of the upas tree 
of human folly and wickedness can be got up with practically no 
dfficulty at aU, and the tree itself made over mto new, nice, shmy 
that will be welcome to all peoples and used by all peoples, 
b^ve that nothing but a profound and improbable change in 
!mo®t or aU human institutions is alone worth strivingfor b a very 
<^erent attitude from the belief of the plastics schw that a new 
mod^ government, or banking system, or fihng system is all that is 
needed. But the immediate results in a war, especially m a war where 
a country has allies, are often the same. Jf nothmg but heaven will 
it is. obvious that in helping your allies (or your own coimtry) 
yott^tee'tatog something a lot short of heaven or even of purgatory 
' |is i^mth your faith and works. If all is fairly simple, a matter of the 
*%ht hlue-luints and hiring %e most efifective social engineers, you 
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cao, equally easily be di^ssed at the obscuiasdsui^ bad &ith and 
downnght selfish wicfeedne® of the people coneemedj They may, of 
course, be your own countrymen, but if as sometanes ha|q)«is, the 
advocate of a simple polm^ cure-all is also a candMate tbr the 
job of applying the remedy or e^loitmg the plastics fdmnda, ttsey 
are more likely to turn out to be the alhes whom historical necessity, 
that umdealistiQ and unplastic force, has provided. Naturally this is 
too much for the purists and for the technicians. Are they to be in- 
volved with pubhcans and sinners ? Or with rehcs of horse and bu ggy 
days? No, a thousand times no 1 

It IS true that a common victory means that one aUy is contributing 
to the survival of the other and may be contributmg to the survival 
of the least as well as the most attractive features of the other 
social system. And if one ally has no domestic weakness^ or 
wrongs or shadows on the national landscape, it does m fact share 
to some degree m the sin of the partner. Wiether any nation m 
without sin, or, not bemg quite so immaculate as that, yet need have 
no fear that victory in war may postpone the reorganization that 
defeat would make necessary, is perhaps an open question. (The 
spectacle of Vichy does not suggest that defeat in the contemporary 
world IS m fact a very good way of getting ready to carry out domestic 
or impenal reform.) If it can be taken as generally accepted that each 
member of the Umted Nations wants victory and would not be im- 
proved by defeat, and that each is dependent, at any rate for the speed 
and comparative cheapness of victory, on its associates, it is woi0 
considenng whether it is wise or even justifiable to insist on an* 
absolutely clean bill of moral health from the associates coiwemed. 
If the victory of the Umted Nations is a good thing for aU of them, 
for the worl4 and for each of them, a member of this alliance may be 
well advised to put up with the fact that the other members’ records 
are not snowy white, but at best tattle-tale grey. That necessity 
being accepted, there is, for example, no overwhelming case for 
anxiety about being able to look Amencan soldiers m the eye when 
you tink of India. The Amencan soldier is first of all fights^ 
for Amenca, then for temporary, madequate but desirable solutions 
of the current world pohtical problem of which the fieeing of India 
IS an important but not absolutely primary condition. 

To move on. The Urflted States and Sigland and the Briti^ 
Empire are all deeply involved in a great war where, if it is not certain 
that none can avoid catastrophic defeat if one of the major partners 
gives way, it is certam that neither the British Empire nor Engjaad 
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ms the United States can achieve victory without the other. The 
Hnglish people realize this. So in all probabflity do die American 
people, whatever some of the most vociferous poEticians and public- 
ists may say. Relations between allies or associates, are al’gra.j^ 
difficult. The common cause does not n^essarily or often make for a 
common viewpoint. There are great dirorences m habits of life, in 
what may be called the system of mtemd priorities. These different 
haMts of life and thoi^t may be changed rapidly in war-time and 
very often are so changed. But there is no guamntee that they will 
change m the same direction. Yet the association for the common 
cause must go on. 

The En^ish and American peoples are thrown together at a great 
and decisive moment m their history. They have many things in 
common; they have many thmgs in which ffiey differ more or less 
IHofoundly. I have stressed the thmgs in which they differ. Some- 
times one coimtry differs for the worse, sometimes for the better, 
someOmes the result is merely a difference with no moral implications. 
1 have tried to hold the balance fair. But my basic object has not 
been the pretentions one of giving out good and bad marks, but of 
^^ilaining some odd features of Enghsh hfe to Americans. No nation 
keeps exactly the same character all the time or is equally conserva- 
tive m all things. But no change, however rapid, will make England 
entirely like America durmg the period dunng which the two 
coimtries will be ccmtpulsorily associated by the threat of German 
pd Japanese power to their ftee existence. An American might wish 
^ a better, more powerful, more amiable and more understandable 
afly. But what he has got is England, and these shallow, disconnected 
but not quite random chapters are an attempt to make some of the 
problems of Anglo-American understanding and co-operation 
better understood. This' book is designed to be useful to and in 
America. If it has utihty or interest in England as well, that is a piece 
the author which he has not deserved. But luck, good and 
deserved and undeserved, is a great historic force. And kickmg 
good luck is one of ffie most morbid personai or national 

foihtes. 

The fom quotations that I have put at the begmning r^resent very 
varyhig.views, none«of them Enghsh, of the En^h. Two Italians, 
fS^t and an Amencan have illustiated v^ous aspects of the English 
dtetapter. I am aware (thanks to the Oxford Dictianary of Quota- 
^t Virgil thought of geographical more than qnntual isola> 
flmt Pope Gregory did not conftise English and angels in the 
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^igrammatic form that traditiDn has saactidei^, and that Adam 
Smith had more comphcafed ideas about the character of a nation of 
^opkeepers. Only Nai^ has said what he wanted to aay & a 
perffecdy quotable form. It will be evident too that parts <tf th® 
book owe what merits they may have to Dr. G. J. RenierV Iha 
&tgHsh‘ Are They Humcm? But I am sure he will fomdve diis 
pHlaging by an old friend. 

D. W. Brogajj 

London, 

Naveniber 22, 1942. 



“Et penitus toto divisos orbe Bntaimos.”— men. 

“Non Angli sed angeE.”— pope gsmgory the great 
“A nation of shopkeepers.”— adam smith 

, . the Engjish people are sweet. 

And we might as well get used to them because when they slip and faU 
They ^ways land on their own or somebody else’s feet.” 

—OGDEN NASH 



I 


THE ENGLISH AND THEMSELVES 

T HiRim} hundred years ago. Pope Gregory the Great declared 
that someEn^h boys were Angels, not English. Few foreign- 
ers have made any correspondingly laughable mistake since. 
But although the Enghsh have been called everything but angels smce 
they began to attract notice from abroad, the kmd of notice has 
varied from age to age. Froissart noticed that they took their plea- 
sures sadly, Erasmus commented on the charmmg habit of English 
gnrls who kissed all visitors with an engagmg amiabihty. As the 
English state grew more powerful, foreigners tended to concentrate 
on the less agreeable but more impressive sides of the English char- 
acter. Native cnbcs abounded and native patnots pointed with 
pnde to every virtue as being charactenstic of the race, mcluding the 
logically inconsistent one of modesty. 

The Reformation not only established as the official religion a local 
Enghsh vanant of Chnstiamty that had no real equivalent elsewhere 
in Christendom, but it made part of the national tradition such 
oddities as an umnteihgible form of Latin. When all the other great 
European states turned their medieval monarchies mto abs^ute 
monarchies, the Enghsh cut the head off one kmg, expelled anodie% 
hired a foreign farmly to carry on the job under ngorous terms of 
employment and m general broke all the rules of political decorum. 
Worse than that, they got away with it to the extent of makmg them- 
selves the centre of opposition to the most powerful European state. 
In a series of wars, they exploited victory and avoided the worst coit* 
sequences of temporary setbacks. They imposed respect if not 
affection on Europe and began to be studied with interest by their 
nei^bours, who, contemplatmg the combination of irregular con- 
duct and world success, began to think that the En^sh must have, 
some method in their now notonous madness. All Europe went" to 
school to Eigland (and, odder still, Scotland) m the eighteenth 
century. 

Revolutionary ideas and*even more revolutionary machiies were 
perfected in the University of Glasgow, in the rising town of 
Emungham and in the colonies across the Atlantic which had been 
secured for the Enghsh tongue, the Protestant religion, and represent- 
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ative goyemment by the series of victorious wars fopaially caused by 
the absence of m^e heirs in-the two branches of the House of 
Habsburg. Incidental to the great result of winning North America, 
the same victories made it certam that English, not Dutch or FjenCh 
adventurers, would m the course of trade -find it necessary (and 
profitable) to impose peace on the anarchical pohtrcs of the great 
- peninsula called Eidia. More than ever, English ways of doing things 
wteie thought- worth studying. The islanders had many faults; they 
were boorish; drunken ; violent in pubhc and private life ; when they 
traveled abroad, they spoiled the local hotelkeepers by their 
lavishness, as did the ^rl of Bnstol whose name was taken over in 
gratefiri remembrance by so many Mteliers, or they bullied and 
cpjt^lled and argued over the bill like Tobias Smofiett. En^nd 
■ was a fantastic country where anythmg could happen, w^ere fentastic 
extremes of wealth and poverty existed side by side, where all the 
-ordinary rules of decent behaviour were defied with apparent 
immunity. 

Even the great disaster of the loss of the rebel colonies of 
North America did not have the dampmg effect that was con- 
iMently, not to say gladly, antidpated. The day of En^and’s doom, 
noted with satisfaction hy European observers and with ^oomy 
relish by native cntics, did not last long When the great wars of the 
French Revolution and then of Napoleon came, &e island power 
proved to be imconquerable and unshakable. She hung on until the 
i^p^atest of conquerors was captive. And she not merely beat 
Nap^on, adcfcd vast territories to her dominions, prudently seized 
such useful centres of power in peace and war as l^gapore, Malta, 
tbs Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon, but she mvented and put on the 
market a new way of Me. The modem world is a world of machmes. 
Young Englishmen went abroad not to make'the Grand Tour, but to 
^ve ]^hn her first gasworks and France her first railways. English 
made pioneer voyages across the Atlantic and En^h 
ii&wotives were shipped off to the United States to make possible 
the first American ra&oads English fleets and armies forced the 
ambiguous benefits M modem civilization on the reluctant Chinese 
mid waged as vigilant war as the Umted States Senate would permit 
on the African slave trade. Missionaries and traders introduced 
fSiristianity, commerce and deadly diseaSe into the South Seas. And 
Bi^sh hberal ideas, parliamentary government, free traue, vaguely 
progmssive religion and Darwinian evolution were exports as 
universally in demand as Manchester or Glasgow cotton goods or 
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Binoiogimm hardware. Whether- sudi power, sudi pr^ge, auch 
wealth was ever deserved by any people is doubtful. There was a 
pretty unanimous vote that the Enghsh were not liked. . Nasly 
Germans might complain of the hand-to-mouth character of ^giish 
thought. Nasty Frenchmen might talk of London’s dirt and disorder. 
Nasty Americans might sneer at English slowness and political 
hypocrisy. The Enghsh did not care. Virtue was its own reward and 
who, looking at the reward, could doubt the virtue? It was at this 
time that the traditional picture of England was painted by English- 
men and others. 

Unlike that Carthage with which Frenchmen and Germans were 
fond of comparing her, En^nd was the home of one great art, 
literature. There were great novelists as well as great mventors, 
exploiters and pohticians. Thackeray and Dickens, Trollope and 
George Ehot were the countrymen of George Stephenson, Arkwright,' 
James Watt, Alexander Baring and Palmerston. Every aspect of 
Enghsh life was studied and cnticized by natives as well as foreigners. 
If there was abundant complacency, there was abundant cntkal 
study too. The Benthanutes, Matthew Arnold, C^lyle could be 
offset against Macaulay, Roebuck, The Times. Mr. Podsnap was no 
more a typical Enghshman— -and no less— 'than Mr. Dicksns. But 
the picture was, m the mam, pamted by the complacent. In the great 
Victorian heyday, that is in the second half of the reign, the 
were probably as insufferable a nation as the modem world had reen 
up to then. Up to then, the complacent En^ish traveller, paying 
his way and snubbmg the foreigners who inhabited Rome and I>res- 
den and Bruges and Lucerne and aU the other beauty spots provided 
for his hohday relaxation, was a model of decorum in comparison 
with the German tourist whom Bismarckian prosperity permittedjo 
take a culture cure abroad." But even the comparative ammbi^ 
the English tounst was offensive too, for unlike the German he was 
unaffected by any doubts of his own civilization, any uneasmera at 
the iromcal reception he got from the benighted foreigner. He was at 
ease m Zion and the natives of Zion did not altogedier like it. 

But despite the appearances, England was changmgandchangingja 
this rei^pect, for the better. Her new-nch bourgeois were less cooscicEiS 
of their dimb upwards to opulence and security ; her aristocracy was* 
iess purely barbarous than Matthew Arnold had painted it,' her 
Intellectual culture was less insular ; the rise to wealth and power of 
such different but un-English societies as the United States and Ger- 
many, gave rise to reflections on the possibly accidental dbaiactec of, 
B 
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N-n glish economic pre-emmenoe. Stanley Jevons and John Stuar 
Mill hinted that it was due as much to cod as to diaracter, and the 
prospenty of the Ruhr and PefnnsylTOma 'suggested that there was 
somethhig in the theory. -The Enghsh working classes, never as yate- 
ful for their good fortune in bemg English as they should have been, 
were becoming more and more restive. To the old radical tradition, 
a new Marxian flavour was given. The apostle of Marxism, H. M. 
Hyndman, was, it is true, no workmg man but a product of that 
conservative seminary, Eton College. To the old conservative tradi- 
tion a new exotic flavour was given by the nnperiahsts, whose chief 
spokesman, Kiplmg, was the product of a school about as far re- 
moved from Eton as was compatible with being nice. The great 
ducal houses, though still rich, were no longer the richest class in the 
world. The collapse of agricultural prices in the late ’seventies began 
that impoverishment of the landed anstocracy which has gone on to 
this day and it marked the determination of the Enghsh people, of the 
middle and working classes, not to pay the high cost of keepmg the 
landed interest prosperous. All was no longer obviously for the best 
in the best of all possible countries. En^shmen began to think they 
might have so;nethmg to leam, a pomt of view that John Stuart Mill, 
with his knowledge of France, and John Austin, with his knowledge 
of Cjrermany, had totaDy failed to make a generation before. As far as 
English complacency was the cause of En^sh impopularity, the 
complacency was shaken by the time of the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Go<^ Queen, Kipling, with the mtuition of gemus, noted the change 
in tmper in “Recessional.” The new teclmically educated classes 
had found their spokesman m a gemus with even more mtuition, Mr, 
Wellsi, And after centunes m which the Insh had existed to provide 
comic relief for the English, the time had come when the English 
provided raw material for the Irish sense of fun. Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Wells, German-trained politicians like Haldane and Milner, half- 
Aj^plcan iwiness men like Joseph Chaihberlain^these were signs 
^ times. 

Materially speakmg, the golden age of English complacency ended 
with the great war of 1914. But in a spintual sense it ended with the 
, little war agamst Ae Boer Republics. Exhausting and faith-shakmg 
as was the experience of 1914-18, it was not demorahzmg. Not 
merdy was victory finally won, but great resources of wealth, in- 
' and courage were drawn on ; easy pessimism was shown to 

fi^velbeen as false as easy optimism had bean earlier. The South 
African War was worse, for the defeats were humiliating and the 
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victories Eaexbilamtittg. All the efforts of propagaadists,, bad poets 
and'bafiled pohtickQS, could not make the war anything but shabby 
in its origin and ludicrouain its conduct. The generation that came 
to matunty in the years after the South African War was hostile to 
slogans and ideas that had evoked genume enthusiasm a few years 
before. The Conservative working man who really worried about 
problems of imperial strategy m Africa died out. 1914 was to diow 
that EngUsh patriotism was as strong as ever, but it was a “Little 
Englander” patriotism. What did they know of England who only 
England knew? asked the Indian-bom poet of Empire. And the 
answer was “ quite enough.”^ 

One of the most valuable and irntating En^h qualities is indiffer- 
ence to outside cnticism. Even the most acute foreign exposure of 
native vices or native weaknesses is normally met with complacent 
indifference, or with an even more eager acquiescence, an emphatm 
a^rtion of the view that the foreign cntic ^sn’t know half of it 
And it is worth noting that this national complacency broke down ip 
1899 and 1900. The iWiole world laughed at the ^lectacle of the 
greatest empure in history being held up by a few thousand farmers in 
Top hats. And, for once, the Enghsh didn’t laugh too. Cntics of the 
war were mobbed, as if Kroger and Botha were more deadly enenues 
than Napoleon had been. Mr. Lloyd George and the pro-Boers were 
assailed with a vehemence that had not been needed when Hazlitt was 
defendmg Napoleon or John Bnght denouncing the Crimean War. 
Consaence made cowards of the Enghsh people and they did not 
soon, perhaps ever, forgive the rulers who had put them mtd this 
absurd position. 

It was perhaps this memory that accounted for the unprecedqited 

^ Hus view of the impact of the South Afncait War is not susceptildte of 
proof. It IS, perhaps, m part accounted for by knowledge tiiat an imperialbr 
nsunded unde suggested ironically to a pro-Boer father flat I should te 
christened Paul Kruger But I think it is true, nevertheless The ease with, 
which the Liberal govemment of 1906 turned over the' rule of South Africa 
to the Bq^ leaders is significant, not merely of the generosity and political 
_ sagacity of Campbell-Bannerman, but of the decision of the Enghsh pei^e 
that they had taken the wrong tunung The Phdippines, the American equiva^- 
lent of the South African conquests, are only now attaming the efiecHve 
independence the Boer Repubhcs got within ten years of their conquest The 
South African equivalent of Agumaldo was commanding British armies 
twdve years after his surrender. Such pohtical wisdom would haVti been 
impossible if the English people had not become highiy sdf-cntical. And the 
comic character of Enghsh humihations m South Africa, the Boer habit of 
takmg away the trousers of prisoners and then letting them loose, helped fiie 
Bighshmen m the street to see throng the imperial ballyhoo that had mougbt 
the countrymen of Marlborough and Wdlington to such a pass. 
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cdlla^ of the political senre of the governing class between 

1903 and 1914. The great secret of that governing class has always 
been its knowledge, its prophetic knowledge, of when it was necessary 
to retreat. It has more highly developed fbm any governing jclass 
since the great days of the Roman Republic that “sense of the 
possible” which C^vour, most -Anglophile of great modem states- 
men, regarded as the most important ^t of the statesman. This gdTt 
was not conspicuous in the years before the war of 1 914. The En^sh 
Tory party (with which had been incorporated most of the old Whxg 
oligarchy) abandoned aU pmdence. It developed an ideology and 
began to think of following principles to their logical condusion. 
Few less En^lMi remarks can be bought of than the “damn the 
consequences” of Lord Alilner. It was not an un-Milnerian remark, 
for that very able, perhaps great, man was more than half-German 
by training and temper, but what were the Tories of En^knd doing 
taking the advice of a Milner against the advice of a Hicks-Beach? 
What were they doing following the lead of an oriental potentate like 
Curzon? Or of a Scots-Canadian businesl'man like Sonar Law? 
E\«n their English leader, Joseph Oiamberlain, was more the inter- 
national entrepreneur thmi the English really hked. It was not only 
that he confused Birmingham Town Hall with the Palace of West- 
-minster, as his son was to do after him, but in an unfortunate sense 
the term, Joseph Oiamberlain was too widely travelled to be a 
litde &lglander. He was at home m the America of Mark Hanna, 
but if Birmingham was in some ways like Oeveland, Birmingham was 
not England — and Oeveland had, after aU, Tom Johnson as well as 
Mafk Hmina, and the English public mind was becoming more 
tympathetic to Tom Johnsons than to Hannas. 

So in the ten years before 1914 great political and social changes 
came about against the hysterical opposition of the so-called natural 
lead^ the people. They insisted on having the nature of the 
constitudon inspected. The result was Ihe enactment of the 
^awianaent Act of 1911, whkh gave England a written constitution 
hnd on,e which was firom an .African point of view dangeroudy 
deitoctatih, at least in form. They offered tariffs as a cure for un- 
employmenrand the result was the creation of a system what is 

now owed in the United States “ social security,” paid for by the rich, 
with the genuine if belated repentance of the Bngjishman at' 
of the fiish refusal to accept being English as a promotion, 
cila^s lost their tempers and heads and encouraged 
revolutiondiy habits that mi^t have plagued than, had not the war 
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of 1914 givea them a chaace for sileat lepeataaoe. Walter Long 
preaduag levolutioa; F. E. Smith weeping for threatened Christian- 
ity ; distinguished solders encouiagtag mutiny ; distinguished lawyers 
promotmg rebelhcm— there was an apparent danger of the En^riji 
pohtical compromise collapsing, thai^s to the folly of its chief 
beneficiaries. No wonder Chesterton wondered 

If over pnvate fields and wastes as wide 
As a Greek dty for which heroes died, 

I owned the houses and the men mside — 

If all this hung on one thin thread of habit 
I would not revolutionize a rabbit. 

And (one guess is as good as another) the bad temper and bad judg- 
ment, the verbal violence and the folly of the En^sh Conservatives 
at this time may well have been induced by memones of the nonsense 
talked in the autumn of 1899, when it was decided to give these badc- 
ward Boers a lesson-^and the roles of teacher and taught were 
suddenly reversed, to me dehght of a world that saw the English at 
last get their come-uppance. Fortunately for the world, that salutary 
lesson was not fatal. 

For, despite the sabotage of order and good sense by the best 
people, a great and desirable transformation of l^glish society was 
bemg earned out. One great change, perhaps the greatest of aH, tras 
the work of the Conservative government The Education Acts ctf 
1902 and 1903 were far more important than the noisier projects of 
Chamberlain and Milner, And Balfour, so ill-equipped to be a 
political leader, was all the better equipped to sponsor this great 
reform while pubhc attention was largely, though not wholly, 
directed elsewhere. The Liberal government that ruled from 1905 to 
1914 was in its personnel probably the ablest that Engbnd has-ever 
known. To hst the membership of the government that entered the 
war of 19 14 and compare it with that which entered the war of 1939 — 
not to carry the companson further— is to suffer doubts as to the 
mevitabih^ of politicd progress.^ The Milneresque hankering after 
a unified empire with a formal constitution was ignored and the 
modem free alliance of the dominions which has twice stood the most 

^ Asqmth, Haldane, Lloyd* George, Winston Churchill, John Simon, 
Regmald McKenna, Edward Grey— these names alone, as far as ability 
matters, are painfully suggestive of something wrong with the present English 
pohtical personnel. Even the dissenters from the war policy of the Asquith 
government, Morley and Bums, are cntics of another cahbre from om present 
moralistic protesters against the nature of the modern world. 
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ngorous test, that of war, was in fact bom. England was not well 
prepared for the ordeal that was to come, but she was better prepared 
than any of the other belhgerents. There was no discomfiture as coin- 
plete as that which ruined the French plan of campaign in 1914.; no 
miscalculation as disastrous as the German ignoring of the possibility 
of a long war. Despite defeats hke Coronel and undramatic successes 
like Jutland, the Bntish Navy did what it had been planned to do, it 
imposed its will on Germany. The generally victonous German 
armies never had the time or the means to exploit their successes. 
Sea-power by itself could not have defeated Germany, but sea-power 
forced on Germany more and more extravagant gambles, includmg 
the last, which was the decision to defy the United States and wm the 
war before American povrer could be made actual and effective. That 
race apinst time was lost and the most dramatic indication of that 
fact was the mutiny of the German fleet when it was decided, as a 
last gambler’s throw, to send it out on a death-nde that might just 
conceivably have succeeded. It was a fine Wagnerian conception, 
but the rank and file of the German navy was not as Wagnenan as 
its officers, and the High Seas Fleet peacefully surrendered.^ 

In the twenty years between the two wars, the condition of England 
was getting steady better, but the people of England and the outside 
world refused to notice it. Relatively, of course, England was not as 
powerful as she had been m 1914. The system of international trade 
which had worked to her— and the world’s— advantage for the 
pevious <»ntury received a blow from which it has never recovered. 
Sonre fears expressed immediately after the end of the war proved to 
be groundless. There was no transfer of the central machmery of 

^ Hie German naval High Command expected that the British navy would 
try to force a battle in the North Sea and it was prepared to fight and win such 
a battle m the waters round the great fortress of Heligoland. In a reahst, un- 
^rortmg spirit, worthy of a nation of shopkeepers and of a navy prepared for 
actj^by that vdry ungentlemanly gemus. Lord Fisher, the Grand Fleet stayed 
ht Stopa Flow and let the High' Seas Fleet sad around m its own wet 
fi^angie as much as it liked The naval war would have been won jusrthe same 
bad neither fleet fired a shot The old-estabhshed Royal Navy didn’t need to 
wwry about honour, glory, the martial spint or anythmg but the real problem 

how to wm the war. It bad the immunity from snobbery of an anstoorat 
who has no doubts about his social position And this was a permanent 
characteristic When the Bntish navy had ifs mutiny, it was not over strategy 
g polices or any great and emononal issuo^it was over pay. The foreign 
f^servt^ who saw in the mutmy of 1931 the end of the British Empire, ware 
nimiSatiss Vwdent discontent with the conditions of service and bad feeling 
rjsmg to mutiny were quite m the tradition of the manners of England. What 
was not in the least m their tradition was a refusal to fight because the chance 
of victory slight 
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intematiooal baokkig from London to Kew York. Zt takes more 
than a lot of money to be a great banker. But international banking 
as such was declining. Indeed, from the Enghsh pomf of view, a 
successful assumption of the old role of London by New York .would 
have been a blessing for En^nd, and Ixindon would have gained 
more by a restoration of the old economic system than it would have 
lost (except m amour propre—mA Enghsh bankers are not touchy) by 
the pnmacy passing from Ixmdon to New York as it had passed, 
around 1800, from Amsterdam to London. Nor was the pamc fear 
of Bolshevism found to be justified. Withm two or three years of the 
Bolshev± Revolution, the Left parties all over Europe were on the 
defensive, mcreasmgly afraid of losing what they had won and far 
enough from seekmg new worlds to conquer The old order seemed to 
have lots of life m it and it had. There was great technical progress ; 
the means of creatmg wealth were immensely increased m all 
countries but France, up to the Amencan collapse of 1929 and again 
in most countries, notably Britam, once the upward movement was 
resumed — which it was qmte soon m Britam. 

But Enghsh complacency, Enghsh confidence, English inunum^ 
to criticism were dying rapidly, almost too rapidly The reading 
pubhc was an avid reader of books explaining how much better 
thing s were done m Russia or Germany or (for a time) m the Umted 
States. The countrymen of James Watt and Kelvin sometimes talked 
as if modem technology had been mvented in Russia or America. 
There was some justification for the Russian enthusiasts. Russian 
industry was just getting on its feet in 1914, so reports of what was 
going on there had the charm of novelty. But the Amencan menace 
was no novelty. Sir John Foster Fraser was makmg the blood of 
Enghsh manufacturers run cold long before such premature prophets' 
as Mr. Ludwell Denny found Enghsh readers for books like America 
Conquers Britain. Even the Ajmerican collapse of 1929 did not 
restore En^sh complacency, for attention was first of all directed to 
England’s own troubles and, when the worst of the crisis was over, , 
the aspect of American hfe that attracted most attention was the 
belated efforts to construct social services of a type with which Bag- 
land and Germany had been familiar for a generation. But tli^ 

. imitation of Enghsh practice by the United States bred no renewm 
of self-confidence. It was* at least a generaton since anybody m 
E ngland had redded the United States as bemg anything but a very 
backward country in all questions of social legidation and adminis- 
tration. 
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No complete victoiy had ever bred less cBthiisiasm in the victors 
than the Alhed tnumph of 1918. It is difficult to say whether 
American disUlusionment was more profound than English or French. 
But disillusionment there was, and out of that disillusionment grew a 
most dangerous illusion that victory or defeat didn’t matter, that war 
settled nothing, that the day of old-fashioned national pride was past, 
and that a sceptical, hard-boiled attitude — ‘‘what is there in it 
(materially speafang) for me‘>” — ^was the beginning and end of practi- 
cal wisdom The Germans who bad been defeated knew better, the 
French know better now. The English and Americans may still, it is 
to be feared, have preserved some of that short-sighted realism whose 
cost IS now bemg charged up to them Be that as it may, the England 
of the post-war years was remarkably free from nation ahst exulta- 
tion. It was not only that the fairly new imperialism proved to have 
shallow roots That was not surprising.^ What was surprising, or at 
any rate new, was the dechne in simple national pride There w^as an 
apparent abdication of the presumption of the goodness of things 
Enghsh that, on the surface at least, was complete Never had there 
been such a general rush of the educated classes after strange gods 
All hterary and artistic movements had now to be a la mode de Pans 
or Moscow or New York. The solutions for all problems were to be 
sought abroad. An Enghsh solution or innovation was as unheard-of 
as an English couple in the tenms finals of Wimbledon. Proust and 
Lenglen, Henry Ford and Lemn, Freud and Gandhi, all had their 
warmest admirers in England Even the defenders of the old tradi- 
tions showed their uneasiness by lU-timed admiration for punctual 
trains in Italy, for mass-production in Detroit The few unshaken 

1 It IS difficult to imagine any audience listening patiently to thus kmd of 
tiling winch was yet so popular m the high Kipling era “This question is 
deeper than any question of party politics deeper than any question of the 
isolated policy of our country even deeper even than any question of con- 
stitutional power It is elemental It is racial God has not been preparing 
the English-speakmg and Teutonic peoples for a thousand years for nothing 
but vam and idle self-contemplation and self-admiration No* He has made 
us the master organizers of the world to establish system where chaos reigns 
He has given us the spirit of progress to overw^helm the forces of reaction 
throughout the earth He has made us adeots in government that we may 
administer government among savage and senile peoples Were it not for such 
a force as this the world would relapse into barbarism and night ” This kind of 
thing would have been laughed at in England and America alike, at almost 
any time after 1918, and no less laughed at inrEngland than m America Yet 
the orator, Senator Beveridge of Indiana, w^as no fool he was simply express- 
ing the mtoxication of the age of Kipling and Richard Harding Davis, of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Cecil Rhodes The citation is from Albert K 
Weinberg, Manifest Destiny A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American 
History, p, 308 
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En^shmen talked a language that was in great part meaningless to 
the mass of their countrymen. They talked of the Empire when the 
word and the thmg had lost concrete mearang and emotional appeal. 
Th^ talked of fightmg for King and Country when the whole notion 
of national mdependence and power was questioned. What they said 
was not untrue; it was merely unsmted to the times, and what they 
had to say would, to be effective, have had to be said differently. But 
those who saw that Mr. Churchill was usmg the wrong kind of 
language to make his pomt, did not like the pomt either 

The temper of the times was illustrated by the success of the column 
“This England” m the New Statesman. Here were pilloned, every 
week, foohsh remarks from other organs of Enghsh opmion, remarks 
that often enough would not have seemed notably siUy twenty years 
before and sometimes would not appear silly now. An even greater 
success was the creation of Colonel Blimp. That pugnacious ofiScer 
often said things that were, are and always will be, siUy. But some- 
times they were not silly at all and more often than is realized Blimp 
was replying to anti-Blimpisms, no less silly and no less dangerous 
than his own Blimpism. The dechne m English smugness was of 
course an aesthetic gam. Never were the islanders more ready to 
leam, more free from arrogance, more eager to meet their critics 
halfway than between 1920 and 1939. They were indeed too eager, 
too humble. A httle more of the old Enghsh complacency might 
have stiffened their rulers’ backs. In the old days when to describe a 
thmg as “un-English” was to damn it, Ribbentrops and Grandis 
would have had a harder time. The old Enghsh Tory and the old 
Enghsh Radical were sometimes stupid, but they had the courage of 
their convictions or prejudices. They did not think they should 
ignore eccentric conduct on the ground that foreigners knew best 
what was good for them — ^and their immediate neighbours. Victorian 
complacency would not in itself have prevented Mumch but it would 
have made it harder to represent Mumch as a moral, intellectual and 
prudential triumph. And Victorian complacency, while it would 
have annoyed the world more, would have nusled it less than the new 
national habit of self-criticism and self-depreciation Ribbentrop and 
Mussolim both had reason to complam of this new trick of perfidious 
Albion. They thought that England was to be taken over at fire-sale 
terms — hadn’t they hstendd to the barkers'^ But they discovered they 
were wrong, even when they provided the fire. 

The explanation of this trick played on the Germans and the 
Itahans, to name only the enermes and not the alhes of England, is 
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not hard to find. However internationally minded, however adept m 
the sport of national fault-finding, the Enghshman’s Enghshness is 
ineradicable History, climate, general good luck but not too good 
luck, have given hun mstitutions, habits of life, a world-view that 
can only be explained in Enghsh terms England has played a great 
part in the world ; the Enghsh know it, she will contmuc to play a 
great part and the English know that And, if it comes to mere guess- 
work and projections of opinion into the future, the average Enghsh- 
man finds it much more easy to contemplate an En glanH without any 
terrestnal neighbours than a world without England For a world 
without England would have no adequate standards of nghtness, no 
Enghsh nurks to surpass or to fail to attain So it has been ever 
smce “Britam first at heaven’s command arose from out the azure 
mam.” Whether the rest of the world was created before or after this 
decisive proof of divine power does not really matter. Fixed in this 
conviction, the Enghshman can afford to rise above nearly all forms 
of nationalist weakness, to be his own most severe cntic, the most 
enthusiastic admirer of foreign, even of hostile, peoples But at 
bottom he knows that being Enghsh is somethmg that matters more 
^an anythmg else For that reason he was not nearly as frightened 
in the summer of 1940 as he ought to have been It was, it is true, 
very difficult to see how the war was to be carried on German 
efficiency, as well as German power, was greatly admired The 
guesses at the mihtaiy weakness of England, though not grim 
enough, were yet gnm But after all what did defeat, what did 
surrender mean? That Germany laid down the law to England'^ 
That sort of thing, no matter what experts said, simply wasn’t done 
And It wasn’t. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION: THE RIFT IN THE LUTE 

T he Enghsh are both the most united and the most divided of 
great peoples. In moments of great crisis they discover hidden 
though not unexpected sources of national strength m their 
mutual trust They do not expect to let each other down or to be let 
down. No nation is less subject to the pamc fear of internal treason 
that leads to the cry ^^Sauve qui peut^'* When disaster comes, the 
Englishman does not at once look for a scapegoat^ he looks for a 
leader or leaders He does not think he has been betrayed, merely 
that his affairs have been mismanaged, he does not shout “each for 
hmself” but “stick together.” He may be ironical at the expense of 
his leaders, at moments almost bitter. But he does not demand a 
clean sweep and insist that the country be put under entirely new 
management. Despite economic stresses and acute class dififeiences 
based mainly on economic diJBferences, the Enghsh are a united 
people to a degree that is a source of perpetual astonishment to 
foreigners, French, Insh, Scottish, Amencan. So much has been 
asserted by many observers and truthfully asserted. 

But withm this national unity, how many kinds of difference are 
not only allowed to exist but are positively encouraged ^ The classes 
that m a crisis trust each other cannot in fact speak to each other. 
Even if their language is mutually intelhgible (which is not always the 
case) they have little or nothing to say to each other. At moments 
their sole apparent bond of union appears to be the fact that they are 
“English” and being Enghsh seems to have hardly any definable 
content at all The resident foreigner takes many years to learn the 
truth that you never come to the end of the English class structure, 
that new castes and subcastes are for ever being discovered, new 
gossamer threads of social distmction being bumped into — ^and 
found to be capable of bearmg pressures that would, in other lands, 
burst the most formidable social dykes In despair, the observer may 
come to the conclusion that the English class structure consists of 
forty-odd million classes, each composed of one man or woman who 
is neither identical with nor equal to any other class of one man or 
one woman, and that the one thing these forty-odd milhon classes 
have in common is this Enghshness which may be nothing more (or 
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less) flian an unconscious acceptance of this odd state of aflfairs as 

nght and natural for Enghshmen. 

To enter an English pubhc-house for the first time; to choose 
between the pubbc, the pnvate, the saloon bar, the lounge , to note 
and classify the types that frequent each of these segments of the 
“public-house”, to begin to notice the types that in each segment 
are mutually intelhgible, at ease and unselfconscious ; to note all this 
and to realize that this is only the elements, the arithmetic, of the 
system— -this is the beginning of wisdom. 

In no western country is class-consciousness (m the social, not the 
Marxian sense) so widely spread, so much taken for granted. In no 
western country are national controversies, openly or covertly, so 
affected by the knowledge that there is an immense and most potent 
force of snobbery that must be allowed for by the pohtician, the 
preacher, the pubhcist, the artist 

This snobbery has innumerable aspects It has been one of the 
great English exports, with railways, governesses, organized games, 
the nch of the whole world have gone to school to modem En^and to 
find how best to enjoy the supenonties of wealth. 

But the clue to the i^ghsh attitude to class and social distinction 
is to be found in the school system. In no other country does the 
character of the formal education received have the permanent 
importance that it has m England. In aU modem countnes, educa- 
tional systems have been the subject of controversy and even of 
rational discussion. Should education be secular or rehgious? 
Should It be controlled locally or centrally’ Should pnvate schools, 
not run by the State, be allowed’ Should it aun at creatmg a unified 
national character? Should it be purely hterary, or scientific, or 
technical? Should boys be taught by women’ These are only some 
of the controversies that have distracted educational politics in 
Amenca, France, Scotland, Germany. And all of them have dis- 
tracted jfe^and, too. But over and above all these controversies in 
England there has loomed the so-called “pubhc school” question 
(or if you like, system). Even if all the other questions had been 
settled quickly and amicably, this might still have remamed. The 
other questions have not all been settled quickly or amicably and, 
even when they have been, the solutions adopted have been irrelevant 
to the problem of the pubhc schools. 

The very name of the “pubhc schools” illustrates the complexity 
of the problem, for the pubhc schools of England are, m the ordmary 
sense of the term, not pubhc at all. They are not controlled by what 
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are usually called public bodies and they are far from wishing to serve 
all the pubhc. They got their name when the Enghsh State took no 
interest m or responsibility for education. Their title contrasted 
then), with private schools run by individuals or unincorporatednom- 
nnttees. The pubhc schools were governed by self-perpetuatmg com- 
mittees with control over endowments which they were supposed to 
admmister for educational purposes as defined in the wills or deeds 
of gift of the founders, who vaned m social rank from kmgs and 
bishops to‘ retired sea-captams and shopkeepers. Over against these 
more or less ancient and more or less nchly endowed schools were 
the private schools, set up by individuals or rehgious denommations, 
with no responsibilities to the law and with no permanent place in the 
educational system. Some of these private schools were good, some 
were bad; they can both be illustrated from the works of Dickens. 
Some of the pubhc schools were good and some were bad, but being 
perpetual institutions, they had a chance m their long hves to be both 
at different times. All schools, even the'most famous, took at least 
one chance of bemg bad. So far there is no thing extraordinary m the 
En^h situation. It could be paralleled m most European countnes 
and m the Umted States. What is extraordinary is the sudden rise in 
the nineteenth century of the idea that only a “pubhc school” could 
give an education fittmg a boy for command m business, m pohtics, 
m the army, the civil service, even in the arts. Only in England — and 
there in modem times — did the idea grow up that the. effects of 
education between the ages of thirteen or fourteen and seventeen 
or eighteen were decisive. All the most importantlessons, mtellectual, 
mord and social, had to be learned then or not at all. The old saying 
attributed to the Jesuits, “give us a boy from seven to twelve and we 
can let anybody have him ^er that,” was transformed into an EngHdi 
version of a more negative kind. “ If you don’t give us a boy between 
fourteen and eighteen, nobody will ever make anything of Mm,” or if 
not anything, at least enough to justify his bemg a leader of the " 
nation. Nor was tMs aU. It became an accepted dogma of Enghsh 
life that the male population was divided into two classes, public- 
school and others. The products of the pubhc schools were assmn^ 
to have certain valuable moral and social quahties wMch, if not quite 
unattamable by the products of other schools, were at any rate rarely 
attained by them. The pubhoschool boy started with a bias m his 
favour, the outsider with a bias against Mm. There was nothing like 
tMs in any European coimtry or m the United States. There were 
good schools and bad schools and some of the “goodness” of 
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schools io all countries was social rather than intellectual. But 
nobody who had other serious social or financial or intellectual 
assets in France or Germany or the United States, hved his life under 
the shadow of having gone to the wrong kind of school.^ Like many 
sacred, traditional and indisputably national mshtutions, the great 
English class-bamer, the exclusive character of the pubhc schools and 
of the two ancient universities, is quite modem. 

It was not the anstocratic eighteenth century that created the 
modem English class structure but the middle period of the Victorian 
age Oxford and Cambndge were far less “exclusive” in Mi. 
Gladstone’s youth than in his old age They were far more aristo- 
cratic, snobbish, if you hke, scandalous. But they were also far more 
representative of all classes of society And m this change the umver- 
sities reflected the schools, reflected the creation of that most import- 
ant Enghsh class distmction, that between the upper and lower 
middle classes, a difference which is not purely educational and not 
purely economic. And it is fairly new Ihere is no doubt on what 
side of the barner Soames Forsyte fell, but where can we place Mr. 
Pickwick‘S Into this class, talent, energy and luck could force a way, 
but the real conquest took two generations, the mtmder was really 
naturalized not in his own person but m his son’s. 

But not only is this “traditional” class barrier new, it lasted only 
two-generations or so in its pnstme punty Around 1900, the system 
was as near perfection as an economically flmd society permitted. 
But Its day of uncontested supremacy was over. The generation of 
which Mr. Wells was so brilliant a representative "was knockmg at the 
door. The next generation of the poor was provided with far more 
effective educational weapons than Mr. Wells got m his schooldays 
Oxford and Cambndge abandoned their bnef expenment in exclu- 
siveness and the public schools began to suffer from the competition 
of the new secondary schools, not socially but scholastically — 

^ Henry Adams disliked the Boston Latin School because it was, he thought, 
a bad school givmg a sterile education he thought the same of Harvard 
College He did not lament the fact that Gh'oton or St Paul’s did not exist in 
time to add (if it were possible) to the importance of being an Adams The 
mooern American preparatory school is often an imitation of the English 
pubhc school Even the older Amencan boarding schools have been influenced 
by the social prestige borrowed from England by such comparatively new 
foun^hons as Groton But it should be remembered that there are famous 
and “good” Amencan boarding schools, hke the Philhps Academies at 
Exeter and Andover, that are a good deal older than some very good Enghsh 
pubhc schools. Even Groton is older than some quite good English schools. 
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and scholastic success, thanks to the refonns of 1850-70, paid 
rewards m cash and prestige. The public schools preserved their 
social and hterary prestige, so did Oxford and Cambridge, but their 
heyday was over. It took a long time for this to be noticed ; it is not 
widely noticed yet, but, hke so much m Enghsh life, an apparently 
immemorial, unchanging, unshakable mstitutional set-up appeared, 
existed in its pure form for only a short time and either a^pted itsdf 
to the new conditions or disappeared. The Enghsh educational 
system is now m the stage of adaptmg itself or of being profoundly 
changed 

But tiie England that is fighting this war and that got into this 
war was an England m which the old educational system of “exclu- 
sive"’ schools and two “ancient” umversities providing nearly all the 
leaders m nearly all branches of life was stfil vigorous although 
already in obvious dedme. It is this system that most novehsts, 
journalists, dramatists, film-producers take for granted whether they 
hke It or not. It is as much part of the standard picture of Enghsh life 
as the village ruled by the squire and the parson And hke so many 
things m this tradition-ndden community, the tradition is not old; 
its day of uncontested acceptance was short, and its dechne was well 
under way while its enemies were attacking its dominance and its 
friends were defending outworks of a citadel whose key positions 
were already open to capture 

The industnal revolution created a social problem for which 
England found a solution It was an important social problem. In 
each generation there emerged from the ranks new millionaires, new 
men who without bemg milli onaires were yet very nch, new men who 
were simply prosperous. The milhonaires were not the problem. 
Even the most caste-ndden society, m the western world at any rate, 
easily finds a place for the really nch man. They became peers; they 
became baronets; they founded great landed dynasties, they soon 
provided anstocratic rakes, backers of slow horses and fast women 
as the joke was They also produced Peel and Gladstone, men who 
combmed in a synthesis unknown in other countnes the busmess 
habits and the financial competence of the new magnates, with the 
education, the tastes, the sense of pubhc duty of the more-respectable 
elements of the old landed aristocracy. 

It was below this level *that the job of assimilation was more 
difficult Was England to have a large, opulent class with purely 
business standards, cut off by habit and prejudices from the classes 
that provided officers for the Army and Navy, rulers for India, mem- 
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bers of the professions (especially the Law and the Church), the 
“educated classes”? Was this new bourgeoisie to be a rival of the 
minor gentry as in France, or a docile hanger-on as it became m 
Germany? It was very important for England that the solutio4 was 
a compromise, the fusion of the two classes. 

The fusion was made possible, of course, by the absence m England 
of the rigid hereditary class-hnes of the contment of Europe There 
was no real equivalent of the rigid class barners of France, not to 
speak of such feudal anachromsms as Germany. There were no real 
hereditary castes But the job of mating one set of standards to 
another had to be done m a hurry. It was not a matter of takmg a 
few hundred new men in each generation into the upper classes. 
That had always been done The new men were now numbered in 
thousands, not hundreds, and they did not come provided merely 
with money; they had their own ideas, their own order of values. 
Sohd middle-class virtues and prejudices had to be adapted, not 
merely thrown away by the soaal climbers. 

The job of marrying the old English social order to the new was 
mainly the work of the public schools. Let all the sons of the more 
prosperous classes, whether their prosperity was new or compar- 
atively old, receive the same education And not merely the same 
book-education, that mattered httle as Continental experience was to 
show, but the same social education. Let them learn to speak alike, 
play ahke, have the same artificially unifoim manners, tastes, pre- 
judices, rehgious and ethical ideas. Then it would matter httle 
whether they went mto the family busmess, or mhented the family 
estate, or became successful lawyers, doctors, bishops, generals. 
They would be members of a class, marked off from the mass of the 
people by economic status but not by that alone. And it would be a 
unified class, whose education would give a common background 
more important than the bias given by professional education or 
experience, so that the soldier or parson or squire would have m 
common hnks of habit and of memory that would hold them 
together, make it possible for them to understand each other, keep 
their quarrels within a common family tradition. 

There existed m the public schools an mstrument for the making 
of the uniform “upper class” that no other country could equal The 
reverence for vested mterests that had saved from confiscation so 
many apparently mdefensible mstitutions now paid dividends. There 
were scattered all over England, but especially in the South, old 
schools more or less well endowed, which had from their age and 
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wealth a prestige that had little or no relation to their ediwational 
efficiency. It was necessary to take the sons of the new men away 
from their families if they were to be given the ac<»nt, the habits, the 
taste|that their parents wanted them to have but coidd not teach by 
example. So the boarding school was a necessary solution of the 
problem. That most of the old boardmg schools were m the South 
and most of the new wealth m the North was all to the good from 
this point of view. The boy was moved from the new, mdustrial, 
rapidly changmg modem world mto an artifiaally preserved sample 
of eighteenth-century England, mral, unchangmg. The revival of 
rehgious behef among the upper classes that was the fruit of Method- 
ism, the Evangehcal movement and the fears provoked by the French 
Revolution, made it easier to find a common rehgious programme 
that reassured middle-class parents who had no desire to see their 
sons catch aristocratic free-thmking as well as aristocratic manners. 

In Rugby school and m Dr Arnold, the workmg model was found. 
The squire’s son, Tom Brown, learned to be a Christian Enghsh 
gentleman, and he also learned to mix with sons of lawyers, doctors, 
manufacturers, all of them cut off by their school status from the 
mhabitants of the town of Rugby. A high moral tone was msisted 
on ; boys were made each other’s keepers The older boys were given 
authonty over the younger as a reward for their proficiency in study. 
The prestige of Greek fought a losing battle against the prestige of 
sport, but it had more prestige than it had m smart European sdbools 
where success m schoolwork had no extra prestige at all. A religion 
that was based on undisputed moral prmciples rather than on 
theological dogma reinforced the idea of the “Chnstian gentleman” 
who learned at school to control himself and others and so learned 
the habit and acquired the nght of ruling ^ 

The transformation of the old pubhc schools was not the work of 
one man at one moment. It began before Arnold at Rugby. He had 
nvals, disaples, imitators Old schools were transformed; new 
schools founded. The transformation of the old schools presented 
some difficulties. Often these schools had been founded for a par- 
ticular town by a leading citizen. If they were to continue to serve 
only that town, they would be small or very mixed in social character. 

1 Not everybody approved assimilation of the new and old “upper 
classes ” “He said Rugby School is also upon a bad footing In it are many of 
the Sons of Gentlemen, but more of those who are the sons of Manufacturers 
at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, etc , who havmg httle sentiment of the dis- 
grace of anything dishonorable act as their mclmation leads them. . .” Quoted 
m C3iarles Smythe, Simeon and Church Order, p. 46. 

e 
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Ajad they would not be boarding schools, or not boarding schools for 
the majonty. It was necessary to free the endowments of the old 
schools from the narrow views of the founders, to throw open the 
scholarships to competition with no attention paid to the pl^ce of 
ongm or economic status of the competitors. Thus clever boys from 
all over England might compete for the prize of free education “on 
th,e foundation” of old and famous schools. Such a scholarship 
imght be the only way whereby such a boy could enter a good school ; 
it might on the other hand be simply an honour, of no senous 
economic importance to the family of the candidate. The advantages 
were manifest. A school was not forced to spend its resources on the 
best the local small town could provide m the way of raw materials. 
The stigma of chanty was removed from the scholarship-holder and 
so from academic mdustry. There was a lowenng of the bamer, 
which in other countnes was so high, between the boys who had to 
“do well” at school and those who did well without the same severe 
economic pressure Both m the old schools and m the old umver^ties 
the danger of creating a class of able, embittered poor intellectuals was 
dimimshed. Frenchmen commg to Oxford were suipnsed to learn 
that the industnous were not necessarily drab, nor the idle smart. 
Of course, games had far more prestige than studies, but then games 
were not an extra but a part, m some schools at some times the mam 
part, of formal education. The talented boy who could get his foot 
on the bottom of the ladder by entenng one of the good schools as a 
scholar had no great ground of complaint He was given a chance 
to compete on fair terms, a chance which parents were glad to give 
him a chance to take.^ But it was the first step that counted. 

1 For an account of the transformation of a local school see E M Forster, 
The Longest Journey 

“For the mtentions of the founder had been altered, or, at all events, 
amphfied, and instead of educatmg the ‘poore of my home,’ he now educated 
the upper middle classes of England The change had taken place not so very 
fhr back. Till the nineteenth century the grammar-school was still composed 
of day scholars from the neighbourhood. Then two thmgs happened Firstly, 
the school’s property rose m value, and it became nch Secondly, for no 
obvious reason, it suddenly emitted a quantity of bishops The bishops, like the 
stars from a Roman candle, were of all colours, and flew m all directions, 
some high, some low, some to distant colomes, one mto the Church of Rome. 
But many a father traced their course m the papers many a mother wondered 
whether her son, if properly igmted, might nqt bum as bright many a family 
moved to the place where livmg and education were so cheap, where day-boys 
were not looked down upon, and where the orthodox and the up-to-date were 
said to be combmed The school doubled its numbers It built new class- 
rooms, laboratones, and a gymnasium It dropped the prefix ‘Grammar ’ 
It cimxed the sons of the local tradesmen mto a new foundation, the ‘Com- 
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The apparent democracy of the competitive system was much 
<aatici 2 ed at the time of its institution. It was not univereaDy agreed, 
for mstance, that the sons of the poorer residents of Rugby were 
wholly compensated for the transformation of their local school into 
a school catering for the ncher classes of the whole nation by the 
provision of a local “commercial” school and open scholarships, 
which the poor boys of Rugby could compete for on even terms with 
nch boys who were prepared for the examination in preparatory 
schools to which the poor boys could not afiFord to go. The then 
headmaster of Rugby, Dr Temple\ admitted that the criticism 
might have had a great deal of truth in it “twenty years ago. There 
is very much less truth m it now ; and I beheve, as the foundations are 
opened, there will be less and less truth m it as time goes on, and m a 
very httle while I think there wiU be no truth m it at all.”® This was 
stated m good faith m 1865, but Dr. Temple’s optimistic behef that 
boys from poor homes and local schools could compete on even 
terms with boys from nch homes and expensive schools, especially 
designed for winmng scholarships at the great public schools, was 
unrealistic. Indeed, the preparatory schools, i e., the schools which 
prepare for the great pubhc schools, are more of a class barrier than 
are the pubhc schools themselves They are pnvately owned, 
representmg a vested interest which need not have any regard for 
public pohcy, their curriculum is quite different from that of the 
State schools, so that preparatory-school Latin is a very important 
class difference, and they give up their boys to the pubhc schools at 
13 mstead of 11. The public schools still accept new bo)^ at an age 
that does not suit the State school system, and by insistmg on a know- 
ledge of Latin they usually bar the way to the ablest elementary- 
school boys. 

At the university stage, the same principle was apphed Help given 
to poor boys to aid them to pass through the universities had taken 
the form of scholarships and exhibitions restricted to candidates who 
had no other resources and, in many cases, to boys from local schools 


m»cial School,’ built a couple of miles away And it started boarding-houses. 
It had not the graaous antiqmty of Eton or Wmchester, nor, on the other 
han4 had it a conscious pohcy hke Lancmg, Welhngton, and other purely 
modern foundations Where traditions served, it clung to them. Wiere new 
departures seemed desirable, they were made. It aimed at producing the 
average Englishman, and, to a very considerable extent, it succeeded ” 

1 Later Archbishop of Canterbury and father of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury 

* Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, edited by E G. Sandford, vol. 1, p. 194. 
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wMch served a limited area. Another form of help was a system of 
“workmg your way through college” as a sizar. In return for part- 
time work, poor boys could get the mental though not the social 
benefits of college life. Badly fed, badly lodged, looked down,on by 
the ncher students, this umversity proletanat was an obstacle to the 
creation of a unified class of “university men.” They were the 
oddities whom the hero of The Way of All Flesh was mduced to meet, 
led out of his class by ill-timed religious zeal. From them had come 
not only great ornaments of Enghsh life like Samuel Johnson, but 
men who had made their academic careers prehminanes to worldly 
success. Thus men like Dean Ireland made Greek pay.^ The new 
system penalized the boy who had no good, cheap school close at 
hand, and who had not the money to pay his way through one 
of the old or new public schools. The decline of the old grammar 
schools, or their rise mto the rank of pubhc schools, and the failure 
of central or local authorities to provide efiScient secondary educa- 
tion, weakened the competitive position of the poor boy. Even if he 
got to the umversity, he had to face the competition of equally able 
boys who had got a head start on him at Rugby or Clifton or St. 
Paul’s. Canon Liddon was gomg a little too far, but not much, when 
he described this reform as “makmg a present of the endowments of 
Oxford to the upper middle class.”® 

The importance of the reform did not stop there. For at the same 
time the introduction of competitive civil service exanunations made 
profitable, honourable and interesting official careers, first m India 
and then at home, a monopoly of the boys who had competed 
successfully m the obstacle race of Enghsh education. And the chief 
obstacles were economic. A dull boy of a prosperous family could 
start but not fimsh, a bnght boy of a really poor family could not 
start. A really poor boy, for a day-boy at Percival’s Clifton or 
Walker’s Manchester Grammar School or St. Paul’s, could get a 
first-class competitive traming without havmg to draw too heavily 
on the resources of his family. But he was not really poor by middle- 
class standards. To the great majonty of the En^sh people, bemg 
a day-boy at a good school was as fantastic a <keam as being an 

1 Leslie Stephen calculated that “a man who can secure a high place in 
either of our two great Tnposes wins at least £5,000 in money, besides an 
amount of glory of which it is difiScult t© make an accurate valuation” 
{Sketches from Cambridge, p 26). This was wntten just as the new system 
was coming mto effect It was becoming harder for a boy starting from 
scratch to vault mto a different economic and social class by three or four 
years successM industry at Oxford or Cambndge 

* Life rfPimy, vo\.m,'B 39§. 
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Etonian, And the boy who was debarred from entering one of the 
public schools, even as a day-boy or as a scholar, was very often 
debarred from receivmg any decent secondary education at aU* For 
the richer, more energetic, more successful members of the middle 
class had, m educational matters, an interest different from that "of 
the poorer, less successful members of the same class. Had the old 
public schools remained unreformed, the strong Puntan bias of the 
new middle class would have kept its sons away from contagion. 
Had the doctrmal bias of the public schools been more definite, there 
would have been more Nonconformist pubhc schools than the two 
or three which were in fact found adequate.^ Had it been more 
diflScult to transform local grammar schools into national “pubhc 
schools,” or to found new pubhc schools whose status was not 
questioned by the older schools , had, m fact, the Enghsh genius for 
carrying out profoxmd changes under the disguise of immovable 
conservatism failed m this field, there might have been created a 
united system of middle-class education. But that was not to be. 
The lower-middle class was left to its own resources and its own 
standards Both were inadequate * In all departments of life, the 
English lower-class boy was conditioned to an acceptance of the 
second-best or the third-best. He was neither forced nor encouraged 
to be intellectually ambitious. He learned m a dozen ways to know 
his place and the only way out of his place was normafiy through 
financial success. Matthew Arnold might lament; the Scots might 
sneer, the Germans wonder. The English nuddle and upper classes 
were proud of the education they received, and, at the edge of the 
middle class, those who had not received a public-school education 

1 The great headmasters were nearly all Broad Churchmen hke Tait, Temple, 
Arnold, Percival Even Benson was theologically “broad,” though ntualistic- 
ally mildly “high ” 

2 “This was the hne of weakness along which Victorian culture was fractured. 
The Middle Classes, ‘the wealth and intelligence of the nation, the piide and 
glory of the Bntish name,’ were stratified along the seam where the pubhc 
schools met the grammar schools With the social and political consequences 
I am not concerned For our culture it was a major disaster. A cultuie is an 
area of mter-commumcation, hving and alert m all directions at once, and in 
the last Victorian age the educated classes, already splitting into specialized 
interests, were diaggmg behmd them a growing mass with no interests at all 
It had thrown up the sponge, and was becommg to all mtents and purposes a 
proletariat, and it was Northclilfe, I think, who first apprehended its existence 
and diagnosed its quality ” (G M Young, Daylight and Champaign^ p 155 ) 
Northchfie went, m fact, to a rather exceptionally good pnvate school, run 
by the father of Mr A A Milne, who employed, as one of his assistant masters, 
a young man representmg as far as gemus can, the new educationally aspinng 
class for which England made so little provision, Mr H G Wells 
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paid it the sometanes bitter but always sincere compliment of envy 
and flattery, or more or less competent imitation. 

While this umque system was being built up, England was creating 
a nval system of education that had far more claim to be .called 
“public” m the normal sense of the word. Compared with Scotland, 
which was socially if not pohtically democratic, popular education 
in England was very backward ; it was also backmrd compared with 
popular education m autocratic Prussia. And Puritan zeal for a 
readmg and understanding laity to provide the audience for a learned 
clergy, ensured that New En^and and its colonies, though not the 
South, would be far in advance of old England. 

Until the Reform Bill of 1832, the Enghsh government took no 
interest m or responsibihty for popular education at all and for a 
generation after that it took very httle. Schools for the children of 
the poor were either mere private adventure schools run for meagre 
profit or schools controlled by religious bodies. And these m turn 
fell into two great groups, those run by the Church of England and 
those run by the Dissenters The central government began to give 
grants to schools meetmg simple tests of efiSciency ; it moved on to the 
creation of a nucleus of an Education OfiSce, and in 1870 the Glad- 
stone government passed an Act setting up School Boards where the 
existmg schools were thought inadequate by the local voters. The 
new Board Schools^ were not free nor was education compulsory. 
Twenty years later, these two improvements had been secured but 
other problems had arisen. Over a great part of rural England there 
were no School Boards or board schools In these areas the children 
of Dissenters were taught m schools which pnded themselves on their 
“ Church” atmosphere although pupils could absent themselves from 
the specifically religious mstruction More senous, ro non-Anglican 
school-teacher had any more hope of employment in these Church 
of England “national” schools than a Catholic or agnostic teacher 
would have m rural Georgia. On the other hand, in the towns where 
School Boards had been estabhshed, “undenominational” rehgious 
instruction was given, a solution which suited the Dissenters since the 
points on which An^cans difiered from them were just those that 

1 It IS revealing that although School Boards have been abolished since 1902, 
a large part of the Enghsh middle and upper classes still talk of “ board-school 
boys ” They are unaware of the great transformation m English popular 
education brought about in this century. More excusable is the fact that Mr 
H L Mencken, although he now knows in the fourth edition of The Amencan 
Language (p 141) that the council school has replaced the board school, still 
uses the nomenclature of the abolished system 
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were banned as “denominational.” And as the Sdhool Boards could 
call on the local taxpayers to contnbute to the cost of the schools, 
the buildmgs were better and teachers’ salanes in general higher 
than jn the case of the Church schools which had to rely exclusively 
on State grants and on voluntary subscriptions. The financial con- 
dition of the “voluntary” schools (which were mainly Anghcan and 
Cathohc) grew too bad to be borne, and the Conservative govern- 
ment passed a great Education Act in 1902 which enabled the 
current costs of these schools to be met out of the local taxes, 
m exchange for the acceptance of some control by local bodies, 
no longer the school boards but the County Councils and other 
local authorities. 

The great reform of 1902-3 was marked by that comparative readi- 
ness to Ignore local vested pohtical mterests which makes so marked 
a contrast between England and the United States or pre-Vichy 
France. The 2,527 School Boards were replaced by 328 Education 
Authonties, a very important rationalization of the system.^ > 

At the same time, power was given to the new Education Authori- 
ties to estabhsh secondary schools, the courts havmg held that the 
old School Boards had no such power * 

It thus came to be accepted that the State could and should provide 
secondary education, but the new secondary schools could not com- 
pete m prestige, in material resources in the way of buildmgs, sports 
fields, social amemties with the richer and more respected “pubhc” 
schools. Nor did pubhc opinion want from the new schools an 
acceptance of the duty of providing social, athletic, and thirdly, 
,mteDectual nourishment or diversion for all or nearly all the adoles- 
cent young. There was now to be an approach to a system of “la 
carriire omerte aux talents," but the talents were underlined. Those 
who had only one or two talents were pohtely advised to spend fliem 
otherwise than in acquiring or failing to acquire more schoolmg, 
unless, of course, they had money as a substitute for brains. There 

^ Even the old School Boards were, on the average, large, well-equipped 
administrative umts compared with the typical Amencan school distncts. 
--When all allowances are made for the great area of the Umted States, the 1 30,000 
school distncts represent a great atomization of the school system for which 
there has been no parallel m England m this century The consohdation of 
school distncts m some states has just begun to produce some of the results 
attained at one blow m England 

® This example of judicial review was, it is thought, dehberately provoked by 
an mgenious and resourceful civil servant who wished for a thorough reform 
The courts spoke, but of course Parliament was there to reverse them, which 
it did. 
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was to be an educational ladder, but those who could not climb more 
than a rung or two without becoming dizzy were told to get down; 
the ladder was not turned mto an escalator. In short, the new schools 
concentrated on what they could do with the resources put at,their 
disposal, on teaching in the narrow sense of the word, m providing 
book-learning. In that possibly too Imuted an endeavour, they were 
and are far more successful than is appreciated by the “educated” 
pubhc at home or in other English-speakmg lands. The full apprecia- 
tion of this achievement is confined to the schools themselves, to their 
educational rivals, the great public schools, and to the awarders of 
scholarships at O^ord and Cambridge The standard reached by the 
pupils of quite small and very obscure local high schools might, if it 
could be made evident to complacent Amencans and Scots, startle 
both of them mto emulation.^ 

The main defect of the State school system (apart from the large 
number of things it does not do at all) is its very inferior physical 
equipment. The school buildmgs as a rule are drab, meanly func- 
tional, they represent the ideas of an age when education was doled 
out to the poor as a chanty or as a necessary concession. The board 
schools that Sherlock Holmes saw as so many hghthouses in the 
darkness of London belong most obviously to the age of gas and 
hansom cabs. And in the great cities the old board schools are still 
the typical schools of the poor. In new suburbs or where an 
enterpnsmg education authority has taken its courage mto 
its hands, thmgs are better, but probably no Enghsh pubhc 
buildings (except army barracks) are less generously planned than 
State schools.* 

And if this IS true of the old board schools, it is still more true of 
the schools erected by the Churches. The schools maintained by 
Anglicans and Catholics were always poor by the standards of the 
board schools, and after the acts of 1902 and 1903 it was the building 

1 “Secondary education m Great Bntain is now at least as good as it is or 
has ever been in any European nation, and it is much better than the typical 
brands provided in the Domimons and in the United States ” (F H Spencer, 
Education for the People, p. 13 ) For “Great Bntam,” I should read “England.” 
Some of the mtellectual weaknesses of the Amencan high school are present 
m Scotland 

* When a new girls’ school was built on th^ outskirts of Oxford on the eve 
of this war, there was some local grumbling at its lavishness, especially at 
spending money on a pillared portico This criticism was not based on archi- 
tectural grounds, that it made the school look like a Southern manor out of 
Gone With The Wind, but on cost. Some local taxpayers definitely belonged 
to the school of thought of the apostle Judas m this matter 
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and maintenance of the school buildings that was the main burden 
on the faithful,^ 

But the inadequacy of rural school buildings is not due solely to 
eccle^siastical poverty or niggardhness. It is also due to the poverty 
of rural hfe. To provide a rural equivalent for urban resources in- 
volves great financial outlay — and that for purposes not necessanly 
ranking high m rural priority lists.^ 

It is worth repeating that one of the mam drawbacks of the class 
system in English education is the ignorance of the old ‘‘educated 
classes” of what has been done by the new educational system. Yet 
some of the achievements of that system have greatly and obviously 
increased the chances of a successful pursuit of happiness for the 
vast majority of the children of England. The exploitation of child- 
ren, their filth, their ignorance, their exposure to crime and disease • 
these were among the chief charges brought against urban England, 
and especially London, by cntics of English mdustnahsm and English 
class structure. Here the improvement has been immense and is 
easily illustrated from the city of Ohver Twist and David Copper- 
field. A picture of the average Board School class of fifty years ago 
and the average County Council School class to-day shows the striking 
changes. So does the experience of the Army, the hospitals and the 
jails. The changes are not all for the better but most of them are; 
and the school system is the biggest single force for good. 

The work of the schools m civihzmg London was not confined to 
spreading hteracy and keeping children oS the streets where they 
were in danger of becommg Artful Dodgers or less well adapted, 
though equaUy antisocial, elements of the population. That squalor 

^ “If the school is a country school, it will happen oftener than not that it is a 
National School, built and maintained by a Church of England organization, 
semi^eddesiastical and neo-Gothic in design, with an uneven, much divided 
playing-space, not even asphalted, and m a large majonty of instances the 
school IS quite unfit for most purposes except the actual confinement of children 
during a very large fraction of their daylight hours, and in winter for most of 
them ” (Spencer, Education for the People, p 9) The average English village 
school is not any worse and is usually better than the “little red schoolhouse” 
of American tradition, but there is no English romantic tradition of the httle 
yellow brick schoolhouse. 

* Lord Raglan m a letter to The Times, August 18th, 1942, sets out the 
situation m rural Monmouthshire “In this county the rural school buildings 
are without exception old and obsolete m type, many of them containing only 
one classroom Of 80 rural schools 11 have less than twenty and 45 less than 
40 children on the register* in these no division into classes is possible “ That 
IS to say, m this county, many of the defects of the single school-district of 
American rural states are reproduced without the same mstitutional excuse. 
It IS probable that only m the pay, legal status and possibly trainmg of the 
teachers, has Monmouthshire any advantages over Kansas or Georgia 
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which Visitors to London had long noted was combated with great 
success. Be ginning in 1902 with a campaign against rmgworm, the 
cleanlmess of the children became one of the concerns of the school. 
The statistics of such unpleasant but important mcidences of Lopdon 
child hfe as being fleabitten showed stnkmg gams on this front. 
Between 1908 and 1926, children returned as “badly fleabitten” fell 
from 30 per cent to 3 7 per cent. In 1913 one-third of the older girls 
at school were suffenng from hce m the hair, by 1928 only 8 5 per 
cent.i Of course it was not only the work of the schools The rise in 
the general standard of hvmg, the growth of social services not con- 
nected with the schools, all played their part. The growth of pubhc 
health services, of which the National Health Insurance system of 
1911 was the most stnkmg example, helped. But the basic credit 
goes to the schools and to the school-teachers.® 

It IS hardly necessary to emphasize, for anybody who knows the 
life of a great industnal city from some pomt nearer than Beacons- 
field or Horsham, how important this increased cleanhness is. No 
democratic school system can begin to work if the mothers of clean 
children hve m terror of what their children brmg home from school. 
And even the most socially ambitious lower-middle-class mother in 
England is more worried by fleas than by accents.® 

The new and really pubhc education system in England has serious 
defects or at any rate mconsistencies The Church authorities 
(Anglican and Cathohc) control appointments to teaching jobs that 
are wholly paid for out of pubhc funds, and this angers the purists 
(of whom there are some) and the anti-clericals (of whom there are 
more). There is a steady declme in the number of Church schools, 

^ “It IS of much mterest to note that this nse in percentage as regards cleanli- 
ness stands in close relation with the marked dechne in the prevalence of 
tuberculous disease of the glands of the neck m school children ” {New Sm vey 
of London Life and Labour, vol i, pp 211-12 ) 

® “The cleansmg scheme which played so great a part m this beneficent 
revolution was at first very unpopular with parents, and great patience and tact 
were required on the part of the teachers and nurses, as well as the strong 
support of the Council before the opposition could be overcome ” {Ibid 
P 212) 

® “In less than one generation the death-rate for children has been reduced 
to about two-sevenths of its former dimensions, whilst for all ages up to 20 it has 
been reduced to about one-half The reduction has been greater among 
children than amongst adults, and the improvement diinimshes rapidly among 
those old enough to have nussed at school eVen our present partial effoits 
to see that children are well nounshed and are kept healthy The improve- 
ment- is, of course, due to a complexity of causes, but among them school 
medical care and school feeding are very important ” (F, H Spencer, op at 
pp 253-4) 
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and many Anglican leaders are— privately at least— convinced that 
the attempt to keep alive a national system of Church schools is 
doomed to failure, and that a compromise that would give the parson 
and«the convmced Anghcan school-teacher right of entry to a com- 
mon school system would be preferable to the waste of money and 
zeal on the dwindling assets of the vcduntaiy system.^ Th®e An^- 
cans feel too that the doctrinal points on which the clergy insist are 
matters of mdifFerence to most of the Anghcan laity, if not to the 
Anghcan faithful. There is a chance therefore that the primary 
educational system will be unified by the adoption, not of the “ secular 
solution,” but roughly the system that prevailed m Amenca before 
Cathohc opposition drove undenominational “Bible” — ^i.e. Protest- 
ant— teachmg out of the pubhc schools. Such a unification of the 
school system would mcrease the general effiaency, especially on the 
side of buildmgs and the t raining of teachers. 

Whether the system of traimng teachers is a good one depends on 
the relative optimism of one’s views of human ability. The En^h 
elementary schools with 150,000 teachers are the basic problem. If 
these teachers are all to be umversity-trained, it is argued by the 
pessimists, either the universities will mamtam their standards and 
there will be too few teachers, or m order to produce enough 
teachers they will be forced to lower their standards. Therefore, it is 
argued, the specialized traimng college which accepts the meluctable 
fact that most people are not very clever and that not very clever 
people can yet do very useful work is the necessary solution. But 
even if one accepts this view (as I do), it does not follow that even 
not very clever people do not benefit by association m umversities 
with much cleverer people, and still less does it follow that clever 
people in universities will not benefit by association with dull people, 
although, as long as higher education is so much an afiair of money, 
the second problem cannot be regarded as urgently needing atten- 
tion. A separation of teachers into two easily identifiable classes, 
however justifiable on paper, has the disadvantage — not a trivial 
disadvantage in a country like England— of seeming to mark the 

1 The number of Cathohc schools rises slowly The example of Scodand ^ 
shows that this easily identifiable minonty member of the national education 
system can be taken mto a sy^em of state control, while keeping its religioas 
character Of course, if Catholics were as numerous as they are around Boston, 
new difiiculties would arise But their comparatively small numbers make a 
satisfactory if melegant solution possible, as their small numbers would do m 
Kansas or Georgia, if the people of Kansas or Georgia were as mdifierent to 
lay and Protestant zeal as the rulers of Scotland and England are 
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elementary-school teacher as an mtellectual proletarian, and that 
mark will reflect on the schools in which he teaches. 

A more urgent problem is that of making secondary education 
available to far more of the able boys and girls bom to poor pauents, 
even if that means denying secondary education to the dull boys and 
girls \riio are m fact often bom to prosperous parents. Although 
there have been great improvements m recent years, the race except 
for the very clever boy or girl who is also lucky in health and in the 
health of his parents is still to the prosperous. It is at the break 
between elementary and secondary education that the greatest 
wastage occurs But m the secondary schools too the dice are still 
weighted against the poor boy and girl. 

Only 6-6 per cent of the boys and 3-6 per cent of the girls leavmg 
secondary schools enter umversities.^ Most of them go to the new 
umversities, but a high proportion of their most talented pupils are 
creamed off for Oxford or Cambndge. More than half of the 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambndge colleges go to candidates 
trained in grant-earning schools, and these candidates themselves 
came, m the proportion of over two-thirds, from elementary schools 
where they paid no fees.® It should be noted, of course, that the pool 
from which these candidates are drawn is about five times as large 
as the pool of “public school ” candidates. The best of nearly half a 
milhon boys and gurls in secondary schools got rather more than 
half of the highest academic prizes; the rest went mainly to the best 
of 75,000 odd boys and girls at “public” or “good” pnvate schools. 
But it would be very rash to infer that the pubhc schools were four 
or five times as fortunate m the abihty of their pupils or in the efifl- 
ciency of their teaching as the secondary schools. Even if we assumed 
that the Oxford and Cambridge colleges never made mistakes and 
never allowed social bias to affect their judgment, even unconsciously. 
It is by no means certain that the boy, and still more the girl, of poor 
parents can afford to go to Oxford or Cambndge, scholarship or no 
sdholarship. What is evident is the mtensity of competition that is 
involved in the distribution of Oxford and Cambndge scholarships 
among the boys and girls leavmg the secondary schools in any one 

* To these might be added those entering traimng colleges, since if they were 
m Jhe Umted States (and Scotland), these future teachers would largely enter 
umversities as part of their professional traimng 1 9 per cent of boys and 7 7 
per cent of girls enter traimng college 

candidates who get “firsts” at 
Oword and Cambndge come up from “grant-earmng” schools, i e , schools 
Subsidized from taxes. 
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year. They win less than five hundred scholarships; as the average 
school life is about five years, these five hundred scholarships ^or 
less) have to be allocated among the most ambitious boys and^ls 
out^f 100,000! This is indeed the survival of the fittest, an educa- 
tional version of the history of the “froward Homunculus.” And 
like that lucky survivor, a successful boy or gnl, thinking of school- 
fellows whom ill-health, selfish parents, bad luck or other accidents 
debarred from competition at the one or two opportumties open 
each year, might murmur (if self-cntical): 

Shame to have ousted your betters thus, 

Takmg ark while the others remamed outside. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the English 
attitude, even when most “democratic,” sees m democracy rather a 
sdective than an equahzmg force. The English educationalist, hke 
Thomas Jefierson,- sees a good educational system as producmg 
smaller and smaller groups of the really talented (the type Jefferson 
called gemuses) rather than one spreadmg roughly the same kind of 
education over as large a number of people as possible. Too close 
an attention to what the pubhc seems to want is dangerous. As 
Mandell Creighton, the great scholar bishop, put it, “If you plunge 
enthusiastically mto the task of supplying the popular market, you 
lose the capacity for raising the popular standards.” And this 
selective view is less resented in England than it might be elsewhere. ' 
The workmg-class parent whose child fails to win a scholarship does 
not (however great his regret may be) usually resent a competitive 
system, though he may regret that there are not more prizes. He does 
not insist on a system of general education which not only wipes 
out the difference between nch and poor, but between talented and 
dull. He does not welcome schemes of “practical” education that 
may m fact be more useful to the average boy, if there is any implica- 
tion m them that the exceptional boy of poor parents is to have his 
chances of gettmg the same education as the rich boy dimimshed. 
There is no necessary connection between such a system of “prac- 
tical” education and a limiting of the opportumties for normal 
higher education for the sons of the poor, but the Conservative 
sponsors of such schemes do not always succeed in making this clear.^ 

1 In general, the public tends to think of the Conservative party as being 
more stmgy m educational matters than its nvals. I believe that the decision of 
the Conservative majonty of the London County Council to abohsh school 
pnzes m the economy crisis of 1932 helped to destroy their maj'onty at the next 
election It is normally only Conservative local authonties who try to evade 
paying the national mmimum salaries to teachers But no Conservative local 
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One example of this attitude is the comparative readmess with 
which local authonties provide funds enablmg clever boys to take 
up scholarships in Oxford or Cambridge. There is a good deal to be 
said agamst this system. It deprives the new umversities of the ^lost 
able students whom their local area produces. It costs a good deal 
of money that might go to providmg cheaper umwrsity education 
for many rather than highly expensive education for comparatively 
few. But the talented poor boy is thought to be entitled to the 
best. 

Of course, the drawbacks are seen later; not aU boys uprooted 
from their class and section profit notably by their sojourn m Oxford 
or Cambridge. And it helps to make the official rulmg class more 
uniform in background, which is not all to the good, and it makes the 
faculties of all umversities too uniform in academic training. Yet the 
quasi-monopoly of Oxford and Cambridge has its good as well as its 
bad side. It prevents one type of provinciahsm if it fosters another. 
In every institution of higher learning in Britain a large proportion 
of the teachers have had a university traimng that, whatever its 
other faults, has not been marked by local prejudice or patriotism. 
Oxford Um’versity is not in any sense the local umversity of the 
south-west Midlands nor is Cambridge the university of East Angha. 
Their graduates bear a national not a local brand ^ 

Whatever may have been the case fifty years ago, there is no longer 
any plausibihty in the view of Enghsh education as divided into a 
minority of schools and umversities for the sons of the prosperous 
and a miscellany of pnvate schools run for profit and inadequate 


authority has stopped paying its teachers altogether or has shut down its schools 
as has happened in several American states. And even if they wanted to do so, 
no government, however Conservative, would permit them to do so But it is 
natural that a party, none of whose leaders have any direct knowledge of or 
pnvate interest m the State schools (through their own children or the children 
of their ihends), should be lackmg m tact m dealing with an educational system 
of whose smices they never think of making use 
^ With all due allowances made for the size of the country, the American 
umversity system caters more than is altogether healthy to local standards and 
chentele. Even Harvard and ^lumbia are not national umversities m the 
sense that Oxford and Cambndge are “Although there is a fairly even distribu- 
tion of Ph D s over the entire ‘market,’ the graduates of any given department 
tend to congregate m the immediate region of their home umversity In 1939 
46 pa: cent of the teachmg Ph.D s who had recdlved degrees between 1926 and 
193S wa% teaching m the region where they had done their graduate work Thirty 
per cent were shll m the same state ” (W B. Hesseltine and Louis Kaplan, 
"Doctors of Knlosophy in History,” American Historical Review, vol. xlvii, 
no. 4> pp. 783-4.) 
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schools supported by taxes for the teaching of the minimum of 
literacy to the children of the poor. The system is much more com- 
phcated than that. The new secondary schools, like the new umversi- 
ties, have come of age. The pubhc schools, like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, are rherely the most conspicuous members of the aggregate 
of educational mstitutions. And it may well seem t^t the 
position of the pubhc schools requires no further discussion. 
Yet the amount of interest, hostile or friendly, well informed 
or simply romantic, that these schools excite, shows that their 
present and future role is of the highest importance to the Enghsh 
democracy. And in such a discussion it is almost impossible to 
avoid an amount of indignation or enthusiasm that no educational 
system can justify. 

To read and hsten to some of the critics and apologists of the 
Bntish pubhoschool system, one would think that English history 
began around 1840, when Dr. Arnold’s example at Rugby began to 
be taken up all over England. That the Enghsh ruhng class was the 
envy of Europe for its success long before the pubhc school in its 
modem sense was bom, that alone among the great feudal states 
England was transformed by an ohgarchy not by an absolute 
monarchy, that the survival of the independent corporation (of 
which the pubhc school is a mmor example) is far more important 
than compulsory games or prefectonal authonty m giving its peculiar 
tone to En^h society— these simple troths are neglected. If one 
were to take this argument as senously as its authors do, we should 
be forced to think of John Milton worrying because he went to St. 
Paul’s, not to Eton or Harrow, worrying still more because he became 
a private-school master, and feeling ill at ease m the presence of auch 
of his colleagues in the government of the new repubhc as had been 
at good boardmg schools. We should have to wonder at the stupidity 
of Wilham Pitt and WiBiam Wilberforce who refused to send their 
talented sons to Eton for different and good reasons. If the modem 
pubhc-school system were as important as is usually thought, we 
should be forced to wonder if ^at product of unreformed TEton, 
Shelley, would not have had a healthier, more Enghsh, outlook if he 
had gone to school fifty years later and had become a sedate, normal, 
Old-Etoman man of letters like Swinburne or Aldous Huxley. In 
short, we should have to thihk a lot of nonsense, and that this com- 
pulsion is felt by so many shows that the pubhc-school system is 
psychologically important and a senous matter of national concern 
for that reason. 
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It IS Still true— though less true than it was a generation ago — ^that 
in most departments of Enghsh hfe the leading figures are men who 
have been educated at a “pubhc school ” This is true of pohtics, 
hterature, the Bar, less true of science and industry. And yet it js not 
only impossible to define a pubhc-school with any close accuracy; it 
IS impossible even to hst the pubhc schools The vagueness of the 
term “pubhc school” becomes evident on reflection, and the diffi- 
culty of estimatmg the importance of the pubhc-school system — or 
of Its products — ^becomes intimidating.^ 

Most schools which are admitted to be “public schools” are 
boarding schools, but there are some undoubted pubhc schools 
which are wholly or mainly day schools. Smce so much emphasis is 
laid on the eflTects of hving in a commumty, it is notable that some 
of the effects of a pubhc-school education can be got in a day school, 
if the day school is nch and famous enough. More than that, the 
prestige value of education at such a school is greater than that of 
education at a marginal pubhc school The great day pubhc schools 
do better what they set out to do than the poor boarding schools do 
because they get brighter pupils and better masters — and that is 
largely a matter of money. And so there are students of the Enghsh 
educational system who reduce its proud system of moral and m- 
tellectual gradmg to a coarse monetary standard. “ The true category 
of pubhc schools, it is argued, consists of the 37 schools with fees of 
over £150 a year together with a few others. In other words, they 
are all boardmg schools and all expensive.”® This defimtion, how- 
ever crude it may be, has at least the ment of bnnging to the surface 
some questions tactfully hidden by the standard definition which 
makes any school whose headmaster is admitted to the Headmasters’ 
Conference a “pubhc school” and the products of such schools 
“pubhc-school men ” If the wide definition of “pubhc school” is 
accepted, there are about 150 of them and their old boys are a fairly 
representative sample of the upper- and middle-class male. With due 
allowance made for different national ways of domg things, more 
than half of Congress comes from much the same social strata as do 

® “When we remember the importance attnbuted to pubhc schools, some 
being of opmion that they hand on to successive generations all the best 
traditions of our race, and others viewing them with anything but favour, it is 
remarkable that we should be wholly ignorant as to the number of pupils who 
^ther benefit or suffer from them, as the true state of the case may be ’’ (A.M. 
Can>&nndera and D, Caradog Jones, Social Structure of England and Wales, 
2ndedition,p. 117.) 

* F. H. Spencer, Education for the People, p. 181. 
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the families of the boys at the 120 marginal schools. And it is more 
or less a matter of accid^t that some schools are not so classified, 
and also a matter of accident that a boy goes to a marginal “pubhc 
school” or to one just outside the pale.^ 

That the vast majority of the children of the rich should go to 
these schools is not m itself of the first importance. Their economic 
superiority has many other results than this educational one. More 
remarkable m England is the degree to which the children of the 
not very rich go to the same schools as the rich and never to those 
attended perforce by the less prosperous section of the nuddle class. 
This has helped to unify the government and ruhng class. The chief 
civil servants, managers, lawyers, doctors, joumahsts tend m vaiymg 
degrees to share the background of the wealthy. So do on the whole 
the politicians even in the Labour party, if we omit from considera- 
tion the trade umon leaders. It is this dommation of Enghsh life by 
the “old school tie” that is the chief complamt against the pubhc 
school system* 

It IS still true that the old boys of the pubhc schools do minat e 
Enghsh hfe, even where that domination is not the result of a simple 
superionty of economic status. Yet that dommation is weakening 
under the competitive attack of the new schools. 

“In 1898, out of the fourteen men who were the permanent Heads 
of the principal Departments (Treasury, Home Office, Foreign 
Office, War Office, Colomal Office, India Office, Admiralty, Scottish 
Office, Board of Trade, Board of Education, Local Government 
Board, Post Office, Board of Inland Revenue and Board of Cus- 
toms), ten had been educated at one or other of the five followmg 
schools: Eton, Harrow, Wmchester, Rugby, Charterhouse. At 


A boy who for any reason cannot enter his father’s old and quite indubit- 
ably “pubhc” school may enter a school which makes no claim to bemg pubhc 
at all, but has geographical or financial or mtellectual advantages, rather than 
try his luck at a doubtful pubhc school 
* Two able comedians, the Western Brothers, are more responsible than 
anyone else for making the proud wearers of old school ties selfconscious 
Only the most famous school ties, above all Eton’s, are still worn with easy 
pnde A school tie that may be a sign of status m one region may be of no 
importance or qmte unrecognized m another The number of ties is so great, 
schools, colleges and athlettc clubs have so glutted the mMket, that all but the 
most famous serve merely to identify their wearers to other old Greyfriars 
boys And no tie, no matter how impressive, is compensation for doubts about 
the accent The gaudy colours of one good and fairly new school which are the 
same as those of one old, famous and unpopular Oxford college are more 
widely worn m Amenca than m En^and But that represents fondness for the 
colour sidieme, not a usurpation of title. 

D 
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the end of 1938, the same five schools provided only four out of the 

fourteen.”^ 

Authority in England often speaks with an exotic accent and with 
a genuine ignorance of the reahties of the life of the receivjers of 
orders. And the public schools, as far as they make mutual under- 
standing diflicult, are responsible for the cleavage. “This two-class 
“divisioa in Enghsh soaety means that pubhc hfe is admimstered by 
people who, quite hterally, know next to nothmg, at first hand, about 
the hfe of the pubhc, are not even conscious of their own ignorance, 
and tacitly assume that they are typical English men and women.”® 
And because of the great role that mtonation plays m Enghsh speech, 
the success with which the schools impose a common speech on their 
products is the most important non-economic difference in English 
hfe. The droppmg of the “h” is now quite rare; bad grammar is 
no more common among the products of a secondary than of a 
pubhc school, but the fatal Cockney vowels and the corresponding 
stigmata in other areas of England make many successful men un- 
easy and unsuccessful men embittered, men who would not have that 
cause of imtation or resentment in Scotland or the United States. 
Nor is this all. It is true, though hard to beheve, that it is very often 
possible to tell how an En^slunan will speak before he does speak, 
even though his dress does not mark him off as poor. There is a 
maimer which the pubhc schools give which the average chmbmg 
Enghshman finds it hard to imitate— which would not matter if he 
did not m fact wish to imitate it. As more and more pubhc-school 
boys are forced to compete, often unsuccessfully, with other boys, 
this dijfference m manner breeds resentment which may sour a man — 
or keep him a good radical.® 

^ Dale, The Higher Civil Service, p 193 Statistics showing a predominance 
of one educational type over another are not m themselves conclusive. This 
can be illustrated from the United States Of the seven men elected to the presi- 
dency in this century, only-one was not a college graduate (Hardmg) and of the 
Ollier six, ive went to “smart” colleges (two to Harvard, one each to Yale, 
princrton and Amherst) In the hst of the fifty-five most important men m 
Washington given by Mr W M Kiphnger ( Washington Is Like That, pp 434 fif), 
forty-four are college graduates and five more attended college but did not 
graduate Of the six who did not go to college at all, two were not bom in the 
United States Of those who went to college, thirteen went to Harvard — as 
did the President of the Umted States who is treated as hors concows and is not 
one of the fifty-five It would be easy but rash to make assumptions about 
American democracy based on these figures 

® T H. Pear, “Psychological Aspects of En^ish Social Stratification,” 
Bulletm of the John Ry lands Library, vol xxvi, no 2, May-June, 1942. 

* “Of speakmg, considered as a means of social commumcation, ‘speech- 
melody’ IS perhaps the subtlest charactenstic By varying it, emotional 
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The hold of” the pubhc-school system on the English mind is 
revealed m its literary aspect, the school story. This is a purely 
English phenomenon. All hteratures have stones of youth and 
adolespence which may include some account of formal education. 
But they are not like the classical Enghsh school-stones, which are 
marked by the acceptance of the values of adolescence; the author is 
not explammg the kind of man he is by telling us the kind of boy he 
was; he is treatmg the boy as an end in himself, his own final cause. 
In this wilhng return to the standards, the joys, the achievements of 
adolescence, the author and the reader reveal somethmg charmmg 
or irntatmg about the English mind — ^its simplicity or sentimentahty, 
according to taste. There are almost as many English school stones 
as there are Enghsh detective stones, and from Tom Brown to Mr. 
Chips they are marked by an acceptance of the four or five adolescent 
years, which m most other countnes are remembered with distaste, 
as the most important years of life. That the pubhc-school system 
should achieve this for its own sons is miracle enough, but far more 
astomshmg is the success with which this literature is sold to boys and 
girls who have no first-hand experience of the system at all. Yet the 
annual crop of pubhc-school stories finds markets far wider than 
those provided by the old or present or prospective pubhc-school 
boys.^ 


relationships are established with others who understand our language This 
proviso must be remembered. Mr Pnestley recently broadcast a short play. It 
contamed only meamngless letters of the Alphabet the melody on which they 
were ‘sung’ earned their sigmficance Smee mtimacy or ‘distance,’ friendli- 
ness or enmity, mterest or boredom, command or prayer, deference or dis- 
respect, are expressed by speech-melody, it is not surprising that social differences 
are emphasized by the way m which words go ‘up and down ’ This is weH 
known to self-constituted judges of good manners, especially those who, on the 
basis of a brief interview, recommend candidates for posts 

“The auditory ‘aspect’ of speech is perhaps more important than the visual 
accompamments, facial expression, gesture and posture Possibly the com- 
parative absence of facial expression and gesture from the speech-behaviour of 
the English ‘rulmg classes’ is a sign of social stratification observed particu- 
larly m officers m the fightmg services and m some school prefects ” T H. 
Pear, loc cit 

^ The most remarkable example of this general mterest m the system is 
provided by the long life and success of The Magnet This was the most 
successful of a senes of weekly boys’ papers Its never-agemg hero^ were 
boys at a pubhc school, Greyfnars Although most English boys, at some time 
or other, have read of Harry Wharton and Billy Bunter, the mam market was 
in areas and classes where entry to a public school was not even a dream. 
Without jealousy or rancour, tens of thousands of boys destmed to be labourers 
or machme-tenders read of the very different hves led by the boys of Grey- 
fnars school. It IS true that school life in the ordinary sense, class-room japes 
and hard-fought encket matches, provided part of the matenals for this 
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And it is not this general, inexperienced public that bii^rs the fictional 
attacks on pubhc-school life, the books by old boys that show up 
their old schools. The increased demand for books or plays of the 
Loom of Youth or Young Woodley type is more interesting as illptrat- 
ing the growth of the critical spint in the pubhc schools themselves 
than in the general public. The common reader prefers the romantic 
world of The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s to the latest bnlliant 
revelation of the sordid sex life of St. Benedict’s. The problems of 
the public schools mterest a far smaller body than do its more than 
twice-told tale of victory snatched from defeat on the cncket field or 
villamy unmasked m the headmaster’s study. And contemplating 
this mass vicanous enjoyment of the romance of a system whose 
prestige is based on the exclusion of the mass of the people from its 
benefits, the revolutionary, as so often in Enghsh history, must be 
tempted to throw his hand in. But being Enghsh himself, romantic, 
tenacious, stimulated by opposition and often a pubhc-school pro- 
duct, he continues manfully fitting the Enghsh people to his pattern. 

Yet what no popular protest has done (perhaps because there has 
been m fact no popular protest) is being done by a falling birth-rate, 
by nsmg taxes, by a. changing social structure The public-school 
system is not really old and its heyday is over. It no longer fits all 
needs or the most important needs of the ruhng class, because that 
class is now milhons strong pohtically, and if the ruling class economi- 
cally IS very small, that means that most pubhc-school boys do not 
belong to it. The pubhc schools served their purpose best when the 
need for a system of assimilating the newly nch and newly powerful 
to the older national tradition was greatest, when it was m danger 
of bemg swamped by the mere numbers who suddenly emerged into 
the upper classes. But not only the need but the means were then 


endless epic The boys were allowed to leave school and visit Texas and Central 
Africa Mid spend a good deal of their school-time foihng Amencan gangsters 
and Itahan spies But it is noteworthy that these standard boys’ adventures 
Were somewhat, arbitrarily fitted into the framework of a rather out-of-date 
picture of public-school life In the years before this war, careful observers 
noted a declme m the populanty of this type of boys’ magazme Its cricketmg 
and football heroes could not compete with young aviators in the affections 
of a machme-rainded generation Yet Tfte Magnet contmued to flounsh and 
it was the object of an able attack m Horizon by Mr George Orwell, who 
naturally regarded this sexless, classless, uncritically patriotic narrative as 
clouding the social conscience of the proletanan boy. The author of the thirty- 
year-old cycle, Mr. Frank Richards, answered Mr. Orwell with great abihty 
Immediately after it made the pages of Horizon, The Magnet (and its compamon 
papers) died That its owners should have chosen to sacrifice this type out of 
their numerous boys’ papers to the paper shortage, is possibly significant 
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most abundant. Theare was an increasin^y numerous class of pros- 
perous parents whose existence made it safe to found new schools, 
as well as expand old ones. (Some of the most successful pubhc 
schools are younger than most Amencan state umversities ) There 
was in an expanding empire, m an expanding commercial system, in 
an optimistic nation and world, room for the boys trained in the 
pubhc schools to fit that world. Nor was this aU. There was faith 
m abundance in the n^tness of the world, in its progress in a defin- 
able direction. The standard schoolmaster and Ae standard parent 
knew what they wanted, the father paid the school to make his son 
a member of a fairly defined class, with suitable ideas inside a wide 
but not unlimited range of tolerable vanations on a basic theme In 
that age, Clifton and Rugby could afford to have an obstreperous 
radical as headmaster because Percival’s ideas were merely extrava- 
gant; they were not “un-Enghsh.” Connell Pnce, Kipling’s head- 
master, had fnends who were far from sharmg the imperial orthodoxy 
of the boy or the man. But the school system partook of and con- 
tnbuted to the stabihty and confidence of the golden last years of 
Victona’s reign. 

To-day the case is altered. There are fewer newcomers to be 
assimilated.^ The free income to be spent on the education of a 
family is badly eaten mto by mcome tax. To belong to a class which 
“can’t” send its children to a secondary school means in many cases 
to belong to a class that cannot afford to have a child or more than 
one. The old quasi-monopoly of the cml service, the professions, 
the press is gone. The products of the secondary schools are effective 
competitors as were the Scots a generation ago. 

The results are already visible. After the last war came the last 
spurt of the old system. Old schools expanded; new schools were 
founded. The men who had done well out of the war wanted to make 
gentlemen of their sons. But the cotton profiteers of Lancashire, 
die shippmg profiteers of Cardiff, have been thinned out. More 
important, they have not reproduced in numbers adequate to justify 
the optimists who bmlt new schools, new hoardmg houses, new 
swimming baths or new science laboratones twenty years ago. There 
is a shortage of boys and so of fees,® The schools that have shown 

* Eton tins year has accepted«the sons of two new peers, one Scottish, one 
Canadian, both prominent “new men ” But Eton is a special case 

* One margmal school raised quite a large sum of money after the last war 
to build a memonal chapel The whole school plant, mcluding the chapel, 
was recently offered to the highest bidder The money spent on the chapel 
might, a& endowment, have kept the school gomg. 
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the first signs of collapse have not been the most expensive, but the 
marginal schools. As a rule they have no or a small endowment, 
and they draw their boys from famihes with fewer financial reserves 
than the famihes that send their sons to Eton or Charterhouse# They 
are the schools for whose survival the richer classes have least motive 
to make sacrifices. It is these schools that have begun to disappear or 
to amalgamate with other schools, usually on terms that show that 
the poorer school has had to accept the terms of the richer. Thus 
when Kiphng’s old school, the Umted Services College, amalgamated 
with Haileybuiy, the new scale of fees was that of Haileybury, 
probably a good deal more than many of the parents whose boys 
went to the smaller school will be able to pay. As long as this 
economic pressure contmues, the pubhc-school system will contract, 
losing units whose main fault is lack of endowments and the com- 
parative poverty of the famihes they serve. Competition for survival 
is competition for boys and competition for boys with fully solvent 
parents. The Church, the Army, the professions, the traditional 
providers of pubhc-school boys of abihty and character, will be less 
and less able to afford to send their boys to such schools — or to have 
die boys to send. Two changes in the apparent trend of Enghsh 
society can reverse this process. One is a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of free family incomes of £1,000 a year and upwards — ^and the 
tax system makes this change very unhkely. And no more likely is a 
change in the social habit that limits the size of families, since one 
motive for that lumtation is the competitive stMidard of living, of 
which Enghsh education is one aspect. Only by a change in social 
values, which incidentally would destroy much of the prestige of the 
pubhc schools, can those schools escape the contraction that has 
already set m. 

One alternative solution is no real solution. It is argued by many 
Conservatives, as well as by pubhc-school masters, that the true 
remedy is to make pubhc-school education available to all talented 
boys. But if this prescription were apphed literally, the pubhc 
schools would be flooded by boys from poor homes. And the mam 
service of the schools m the past has been the social assimilation of 
the sons of the new rich, not of the old poor. That the ablest boys of 
the country should be educated together in boardmg schools, that 
this privilege should be granted to aU boys who meet the tests regard- 
less of their parents’ mcome, and be demed to all who do not meet 
the teste regardless of their parents’ mcome — ^this is a scheme that on 
paper is pmcticable. But it is not a scheme for savmg or reforming 
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the public schools. It is a scheme for creating a new type of school-— 
a boarding school that does not reflect the profoundly mequalitanan 
character of English social habits. Such a school system would be 
revolutionary indeed. I shall beheve in its practicabihly when I see 
one of Its Old-Etoman sponsors sending his son to a good but 
obscure public school, just on the edge of the system, out of admira- 
tion for the character of its headmaster and the sterhng quahties of 
the boys it produces. 

Yet among many more or less conscious defenders of the status quo 
who wish to make the Enghsh social system safe for the public 
schools by admitting a few poor boys at state expense, there are 
genmne reformers who think that the pubhc schools have something, 
for all their faults. It is not the art of leadership , that habit requires 
more ngorous and selective traimng than the pubhc schools give and 
a great many defenders of the pubhc schools are really defending, not 
the claim of those schools to produce leaders, but the claim of the 
total educational system to produce people \;^ng to be led. The 
number of natural followers, though large, is not now identical with 
the poor. And nothing is more disconcerting to a boy accustomed 
to think himself a leader than to find himself face to face with a lot 
of people who have not been accustomed to regard him as a leader. 

Some of the undoubted physical supenonty of the pubhc-school 
boy is due simply to better food, better doctoring, better housing- 
all consequences of the economic supenonty of his parents of which 
his public-school education was another consequence. But in their 
emphasis on health and physical energy, the pubhc schools did a 
pubhc service. And as Dr. A. D. Lmdsay has pointed out, even a 
month of good food, regular hours and well designed exercises does 
more for a poor boy than years of “leadership” tr aining in clubs and 
other institutions that do not give hnn the physical stamina that the 
public-school boy gets More free, healthy hohdays for all poor boys 
is probably of more national value than the adnussion of a handful 
of the cleverest of them to the pubhc schools. 

But the merits of the pubhc school are not supposed to be merely 
physical. They are supposed to be more — ^they are supposed to reside 
in something called character. And there is something m this claim. In 
such a case, subjective prejudices are the only evidence and there is 
somethmg in the alleged c|jaracter traimng of the public schools. 
(There is not as much as its devotees beheve, otherwise the vast non- 
Enghsh world that hasn’t got pubhc schools would be in even a worse 
mess than it is.) First of all, there is the internal sohdarity of the 
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system, which, like the claimishness of the Scot, is- not altogether a 

bad thing. 

Captain Grimes of Decline and Fall has testified to the permanent 
value of a pubhc-school education — ^those who have passed through 
the same ordeal never let each other down. But there is another and 
more dignified sense m which pubhc-school products stick together. 
They expect and are usually nght m expecting that the full ngour 
of the game will be tempered by habits of consideration and moder- 
ation ; habits learned in a society in which life could be made difficult 
for the majonty if the free activity of the natural individuahst were 
given free play. So, instead, life is made intolerable for the totally 
uncooperative mdmduahst. This habit of restraint, of abating the 
full ngour of the game, makes life more agreeable. Allege teachers 
sometimes find that boys who have not been discipbned by the 
commumty life of a boardmg school are very hard to handle m the 
first year or so in Oxford or Cambndge— unless indeed they display 
an unnatural docihty which is equally distressing In a society m 
which these co-operative habits are expected, so individualistic a 
pubhc-school product as Mr. Churchill has noted the degree to which 
the internal harmony of the Royal Navy was upset by the unscrupu- 
lous vigour of Lord Fisher, who neither practised nor admired the 
pubhc-school virtues. The Royal Navy needed one Lord Fisher but 
not more And it is to be noted that his indifference to the code did 
not keep Fisher from the highest rank nor prevent his having his own 
way. 

It is probably true, too, that the pubhc-school product is more care- 
ful of financial probity than some types of chmbing middle-class boy. 
His fnends and nvals and enemies have made him less ready to try 
to be too smart, to sail too close to the wind m business or private 
life. And it is true, I think, that a good many En glis hmen take to 
government service because of the unsporting atmosphere of business. 
But more take to it for another good reason. The pubhc-school boy is 
a bad salesman of himself or of anything else He exj^ts foohshly 
that his ments (many of which the great world sees as defects) wiU be 
appreciated, as they were by his fellows and even by his masters 
Thus is a weakness, the world is the salesman’s oyster But there are 
enough salesmen in the world, at least enough, and the shyness, 
pride or diffidence of the pubhc-school Aype is attractive, even if it is 
a national luxury.^ 

' * Where the worst side of this refusal to try to make a good impression is 
sere (apart from its dangers in dealmg with foreigners of all kinds) is m the 
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And before coming to any final decision on the ments of the pubhc- 
school type we ou^t to be sure that there is a type. Who is the 
typical Harrovian, Lord Baldwin, Mr. Churchill or Pandit Nehru? 
^^o IS the typical product of Winchester, Sir Oswald Mosley or 
Sir Stafford Cnpps? Who is the representative Old Etonian in 
pubhc life. Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the leadmg intellectual of the 
Communist party, or Captain Ramsay, who is now entering his third 
year of captivity as a suspected Fascist? Who is the representative 
Old Rugbeian, Mr. Neville Chamberlam, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or Professor R. H. Tawney? It is the smaller, poorer schools 
that produce the types whose only support to wavenng self-esteem 
is the memory of the few years in which they were shut off from a 
world which does not appreciate their merits 

The sad fact is that no modem system of society has yet provided 
opportumties for the development of the talented on absolutely equal 
terms. In Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia there are obstacles fhat 
do not exist in America or Bntain. In Amenca and Bntain there 
are obstacles that do not exist m totahtanan societies. Above all, in 
western democratic societies, there is the great obstacle of poverty, 
the great asset of wealth. Poor boys get less good chances of formal 
education than do rich boys This is tme in Amenca as it is in 
England. “What are the requirements for getting into, staying in, 
and graduating from some kind of college m the Umted States? . . . 
The factor chiefly determimng the length of education is the mcome 
of the student’s father. ... A study in Kansas revealed that a major- 
ity of supenor high-school graduates were not in college ... In 
general, coUegiate status means economic status What is true of 
Kansas is true of Kent. What is different is that probably the average 
boy has a better chance m Kansas of getting a good college education, 
whatever the economic status of his parents, than has the average boy 
in Kent. What is almost certainly true is that the very bnlhant boy 
has a better chance of getting a &st-class college education in Kent 
than m Kansas, if by first-class we mean Oxford and Cambridge and 
take them as the equivalent of Harvard or Chicago or Columbia. 


manners of young women who have been sent to the Enghsh girls’ schools 
which imitate the great boys’ schools. A girl who doesn’t mmd appearing sulky 
or mdifferent is no asset to the world, and the shopping voice of many products 
of Roedean or Wycombe Abbey is one of the most distressmg sounds in the 
world Fortunately, most Enghsh girls get over this stage, but those who don’t 
recnut that large class of formidable middle-aged women with whom England 
H too well supphed There ought to be a law about it 
1 Robert M. Hutchins, in the Saturday Evening Fast, August 15th, 1942 
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The English educational system reflects and reinforces the inequal- 
ities of the economic system. But it also runs counter to them. It 
weakens the hold of mere wealth, which is a good thing. It fosters 
native snobbery, which is a bad thmg And it reflects the uns3rstem- 
atic and highly mdmdualistic character of English life 
there is no sin^e system. There are at least two. One, the newer, may 
swallow the older But it may not. A cunous symbiosis may result 
m a country where, even more than m Ireland, the inevitable never 
happens. If for once the inevitable is going to happen, the public 
schools are doomed. 
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ENGLAND AS A DEMOCRACY 


I N the city of London there stands (or stood before the great raids) 
more than one warehouse whose rear wall is built upon the old 
Roman wall of London. Business goes on in buildmgs whose 
foundations and parts of whose walls go back to the days of Hadnan, 
when London was the greatest western city of the Empire that 
stretched to the Tigns, the Sahara and the Upper Nile. But it would 
be rash to do business with the people usmg these buildmgs on the 
assumption that their command of anthmetical method was no 
better than that of their Roman predecessors. For hundreds of 
years the smartest busmess men m the world have been coming into 
the City of London from Amsterdam and Pans and Frankfort and 
Genoa and Smyrna and Boston, and the survival of Roman and 
medieval foundations m the city has not prevented it from being the 
successor of Carthage and Vemce Many Enghshpohticalinstitutions 
are like these London warehouses. Under a medieval guise they are 
up-to-date, modem and efficient instruments of democratic pohcy. 
In London, for instance, “the City” survives as an island of local 
autonomy with its own pohce force, with its highly ornamental head, 
the Lord Mayor, but the real mumcipal government of London is the 
County Coimal with its unromantically named Chairman. It is m 
the neo-classical County Hall, in time a twentieth-century buildmg, 
across the river from the mneteenth-century Gothic Houses of 
Parhament, that the real mumcipal busmess of London is done. If 
you want to see a really comphcated, unrationalized, historically 
exphcable but not defensible agglomeration of competing local 
government bodies, the place to go is not London but Cook County, 
Dhnois. The medieval lawyer, dehghtmg m pnvileges and peculiars, 
would be far more at home m Chicago than in London. 

The most mdisputably Enghsh export to the Umted States (apart 
from the basic language) was the common law, but if you want to see 
the old common law in all its picturesque formahty, with its fictions 
and Its fads, its delays and*uncertamties, the place to look for them 
IS fiot London, not in the modern Gothic of the Law Courts in the 
Sftrand, but m New Jersey. Dickens, or any other law reformer of a 
century ago, would feel more at home in Trenton than in London 
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where, despite the survival of wigs and miiuver and maces, the law 
has been modenuzed, simplified, made more rapid and efficient, in 
fact everything that is desirable except cheap. 

The same ardiaic extenor covenng modem mtenors marks all 
aspects of English pohtics. Change anything except the appearance 
of things IS the favourite Enghsh pohtical method. “Our Sovereign 
Lord the Kmg” is addressed with all medieval humihty plus a coat of 
German court servihty, but the Kmg is much more a symbol than a 
power. The House of Lords still goes through its rituals with 
solemn disregard of the fact that it is now the weakest second 
chamber in the world. Only m this century was the most important 
English officer of State, the Prime Minister, given official recogmtion. 
The Impenal Parhament at Westminster has ceased to legislate for 
a great part of the Empire, formally it could undo what it has done, 
take back all that it gave m the Statute of Westminster, but of course 
It doesn’t. Nor does it pass bills of attamder or confiscate property 
or depnve people of life or hberty without due process of law, except 
in very rare cases. But it can do all these thmgs it if likes. For the 
law is not a vague, sacred body of unalterable prmciples, revealed m 
the decisions of a Supreme Court, but what is enacted m Parliament, 
and Parhament can enact what it chooses. 

Ihis is the first and most important difference between the 
Enghsh and Amencan pohticaj systems, not the fact that one is a 
“monarchy” and the other a “republic, ” It could be argued by the 
pedantic that the Presidency is a much more monarchic institution 
than the modem Enghsh kingship and that, by its acceptance of the 
unhmitai power of sovereign people, the Enghsh Parliamentary 
system is more repubhcan than the elaborately divided system of the 
Umted States. But these are formal distinctions of the kind that the 
Enghsh nund dishkes makmg. A far more real distinction is that 
die En^sh system is planned, with some degree of success, to make 
it easy to determme what general hne of pohcy shall be earned out 
and by what persons that general hne shall be translated mto law and 
admimstration. For the period of the life of a parhament, which is 
usually about as long as a presidential term, a known group of men 
have complete power m all important questions to rule England, to 
commit England to international pohcie| and bargains, to do much 
ox httle to change England. More than once, especially in the post- 
amastice years, the commission given to the victorious politicians has 
been a commission to do as httle as possible, but that is a positive 
commisaon all the same. 
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It should not he confused with the situation in which the American 
people has given authonty to a President to do one thing, to Congress 
to do another and to the Supreme Court to prevent ather Congress 
or the President from doing anythmg that is banned by that rague 
concept “unconstitutionahty,” or, to translate the term, what the 
judges don’t like. In this case, no one m the Umted States may want 
the result that occurs when such a stalemate prevents the adoption of 
any defimte course of action. The electors who (as m 1942) vote to 
produce a House of Representatives which is very unhkely to co-op- 
erate with the executive without any second thoughts, do not wish 
to produce a deadlock. But exercising their rights as congressional 
electors to restnct some of the grant of power they made to the 
President m 1940, the Amencan electors are behavmg as the Enghsh 
elector never gets the chance to behave. He votes only for one mem- 
ber of Parhament^ at one time. There are no local issues to confuse 
the issue, no chance to spht the wish^ of the voters into several 
different and possibly confhctmg layers. The result is of course an 
artificial simplicity. Issues and men do not fall into simple groups of 
black and white, but for the purposes of Enghsh politics it is assumed 
that they do. 

To reduce pohtical issues to as few as possible, to reduce the 
influence of personahties to the few leaders on either side who will, 
if they succeed, be the Government, this is what the Enghsh pohtical 
system is designed to do. For democracy in England means the 
choice of a government with nearly full powers to do as it likes. Any- 
thing, however desirable, which makes this choice more difficult is 
frowned on. Thus third parties wither away because the Enghsh 
voter dislikes “ wastmg his vote,” and it is, he thinks, wastmg his vote 
to use It to return candidates, however popular, however eminent, 
however deservmg, if they have no chance of real power. Only m a 
few areas is local tradition or personal prestige strong enough to 
outweigh this practical consideration. The wilhngness of the Ameri- 
can elector to return to Congress men whose sole claims are local or 
personal stakes the English voter (or would strike him if he thought 
about It at all) as fnvolous. A seat m the sovereign Parhament is not 
a reward for local services, or purely personal ment ; it is a grant of a 
mandate to support (or oppose) a national government, concemedr 
with national issues, too senous and too urgent to be comphcated by 
the irrelevant loyalties andhatreds of Buncombe or Dutchess Counties. 

1 There are a few constituenaes returning more than one rnwnber, but they 
do not affect the general picture. 
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It is obvious that a political system designed to put complete 
power mto the hands of a few men whose exercise of that power is 
only restrained by public opinion and by a tradition of not pushmg 
advantages to the uttermost, is very different from a pohtical system 
where power is dehberately divided; where little or no trust in the 
discretion of the legislature or the executive is manifest; and where 
minonties (provided then: geographical distribution is right) are 
given great legal powers to impede the action of majonties. On the 
few occasions when the English and American peoples are forced to 
notice that their systems differ, each thinks that the other’s method of 
government is profoundly “undemocratic.” And each m his own 
terms is nght. 

For the Amencan is only in part using “democratic” m a political 
sense; he is refemng to a national atmosphere and attitude that is 
almost indefinable, but which is also unmistakable. It is an atmo- 
sphere in which all forms of mequahty (except economic inequahty) 
are on the defensive, in which it is assumed until it is disproved that 
any man is as good as any other, and that inherent differences m 
abihty will not find their expression thwarted by artificial barriers. 
And even in the acceptance of inequahty in economic levels, there is 
an American assumption (which may or may not be justified) that 
such inequality has or recently had a social justification. England is 
not such a country. It is a country m which inequahty is chenshed; 
in which even bodies whose existence is a protest agamst the more 
odious forms of pnvilege make their protest m remarkably unvod- 
f^ous language.^ 

Not only is America more democratic than En^and in this sense, 
but the Enghshman admits it, and often thinks that such freedom 
from caste is a great moral and practical asset for the Umted States.® 
But in the pohtical sense the Enghshnlan, if he understood Amencan 
pohtics (which he do^n’t), would think En^nd more democratic 
than America, for American constitutional law and practice is 

1 The National Union of Vehide Builders has on its banner not only elaborate 
coats of arms of a feudal type but a Latin motto (“ Surgit post nubtla Phoebus ”). 
Coach-builders have, of course, special relations with the luxurious upper 
classes, but in other lands that would not lead workers to adopt the emblems 
of aristocracy The Nine Elms branch of the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen has for its motto a sentiment most admir- 
ably descnbmg the attitude of the English tradc-umonist. “ Men who suffer an 
mjustice with the power to remove it deserve not compassion but contempt ” 
(Sir W^fer Qtnne, British Trade Unions, p 40 ) 

_ * ^»,bdief that m England all the forces of soaely are organized to make 
It diflS^Kjfor an “outsider” to nse, embitters the memory of their native land 
for a.gDV many emigrants. 
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designed to numouze inequalities between states, ^ between sections, 
between majonties and minorities, between individuals, whde 
English practice (there is httle law) is designed to give full effect to 
majoHty opinion— although there is no greater mequality than that 
of mere numbers. 

The apparent docihty and self-distrust of the English worker 
should not be taken too senously. It is often the fruit of a reahstic if 
cymcal acceptance of the fact that progress is not in fact made m 
great jumps, and that it is foohsh to throw away the crust of minor 
but tangible gams for the loaf of perfect equahty which can be seen 
in the water. The Enghsh worker has, he thinks, made more pro- 
gress, made more substantial gams, than the worker of any other 
European coimtiy, and if the comparison with the United States, and 
still more with New Zealand, is not so favourable, the Enghshman 
knows that he and his rulers are not exploiting the same natural 
resources as are the Amencans or New Zealanders.^ 

This apparent resignation naturally arouses the somewhat com 
temptuous surpnse of the observer from another democratic country 
France or Amenca or Scotland, where an msistence on equahty is the 
basic democratic attitude. And it is true that, as Chesterton put it, 
the English workingman is less interested m the equably of men than 
in the mequahty of horses.* 

But although the Enghshman is not enamoured of equality, he has 
a real passion for hberty and law. “Dieu et mon droit” is tibe motto 
of more than the King. And law as a guardian of hberty is respected, 
although the general Enghsh respect for law and order is fairly new. 
Law to-day is not thought of as something that has come down from, 

1 The great econoimc prestige of the United States suffered a blow from 
which It has not totally recovered when English emigrants, caught in the 
economic blizzard of 1929, found that “Amenca the Golden” was so back- 
ward, not to say brutal, in her attitude to the victims of the trade cycle The 
survival m Amencan mores of the rural attitude that unemployment was a 
matter of ill-doing, was a shock to a thoroughly urbanized society 

* “An anstocracy of wealth is the only kind he recognizes, he is too matenal- 
inmded to be an equahtarian He compromises and goes all out for hberty 
instead of equality To be free is a much Bollower achievement than to be 
equal ; but it is possible of achievement, and engenders self-respect ftnd saves 
face. And he is given as much of it as possible ‘Freedom’ is recognized as 
something to which every Enghshman is entitled If only a man is brave enough 
on any given occasion to ‘stand up for his nghts,’ he will receive no injury 
when It comes to the point — the timers will not touch him, and theauthonties 
will admire him He is content to be free to obey the law But the law must 
give him scope And it does give him scope to indulge m the most digmfied 
and the most telling of all forms of action — the Strike. Possessing this, he 
wants to leave all general pohtica! ideas aside ” (J. S. Colhs, An Irishmans 
England, pp. 138-9) 
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Heaven, but as the result of the continued expression of the will of 
the English people, and the making and alteration of the law, the 
contmued exercise of an authority derived from the people’s will, is 
what the Ftiglishman means by democracy. The techmcal means 
whereby this will is expressed is the sovereignty of Parhament, and 
Parliament m turn is expected to transfer the active exercise of that 
power to a small group of its own members called the Cabinet, 
chosen by one of its own members, the Pnme Mimster. Under all the 
feudal trappmgs and elaborate procedure hes this simple assumption, 
that the majonty of Parhament represents the majonty of the 
people^ and, as the people cannot exercise direct power, no more can 
Parhament, so that the decision what laws are to be made, altered 
and repealed, as well as the practical busmess of admimstration, is 
the business of the Cabinet as long as the House of Commons 
supports it. And the House of Commons is organized on a party 
basis to secure that such support will be given. It is only in the rarest 
circumstances that a House of Commons elected to support a 
government overthrows it. Normally it is a general election m which 
the people shows that it has changed its mind that turns the Opposi- 
tion mto the Government, with powers that are unhimted by law, 
however much moderation in their use is enjoined by custom. 

It is this basic difference in the function of Parhament and of Con- 
gress that explams and justifies the great difference m the English and 
Amencan attitudes to Members of Parhament and Representatives 
and Senators. Parhament is a more important institution m the 
Enghsh system than Congress is in the Amencan, because it does not 
have to s^e its powers with a President or a Court over which it has 
no direct control. But Members of Parhament are, as a class, less 
important than Members of Congress, because the Members of 
Parhament are expected to give away most of their powers to a small 
group, while no one expects a Congressman or a Senator to be a mere 
voting machine, which is what a good pnvate Member of Parhament 
usually is. 

^ distnbution of seats, made after the last war, is oat of date and 

P^liament » not fairly representative Although there are (except in Ulster) 
no permanent vested mteiests in gerrymandermg such as exist m Manhattan 
or the rural districts in most Bastern states, the electoral system is obsolete. It 
has been calculated that the change in less Jhan a million votes in the area 
around London and one or two other big towns is enough to turn the Opposiuon 
mto the Government All over the South of England, the evenly distnbuted 
Liberal and Labour mmority is almost as effectually depnved of representation 
as the Republicans m the Solid South But is is doubtful whether in any 
ri^cimt Action the general will of the Enghsh people, that this paxUt and not 
that should govern, has been '^waited. 
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The Enghsh voter is primarily choosing a Prime Mimster, and that 
primary function is far more important than the secondaiy functions 
that a Member may carry out if he wants to. In doubtful areas, 
wherq the margin between the parties is normally small, it pays a 
Member to have a private hold on the loyalty of his electors as well 
as the pubhc hold which he gets from being the regular candidate 
of the locally dominant party. The few hundred votes he may pick 
up on his own account, by being helpful over pensions, local govern- 
ment issues, local chanties, local sports are valuable. If he is good at 
showing voters over Parliament, or arranging that a deputation can 
see a Minister to express some local grievance, he is a more useful 
candidate to his party than if he is simply a good party man who is 
never m the way and never out of the way, who votes when asked and 
does not ask to speak. The perfectly silent, perfectly docile, perfectly 
unambitious Member would be the ideal of the Whips if such 
Admirable Crichtons had election-appeal But, unfortunately, the 
type of orator who is eloquent at home and wilhngly silent in the 
House of Commons is extinct. The type of speaker who is admirably 
equipped to answer questions at public meetings^ is usually the tjqie 
who insists on asking questions in the House of Commons, and not 
the mce prepared, co-operative questions which the Mimster is eager 
to answer, but the nasty, prying, awkward questions that force the 
Mimster to let the cat out of the bag or to indulge in such palpable 
evasions that general and, from the Government’s point of view, 
unhealthy curiosity is aroused. The gallant fighter of doubtful 
battles m the constituencies is seldom the modest violet when he is 
elected He wants pubhcity; he may have causes or hobbies to 
advance; he wants office; he is a nmsance, but he is also an asset. 

What the party machines really hke is shown by the kind of candi- 
date they provide for the safe seats which even the dullest, most 
docile, least photogenic candidate cannot lose. The Labour party 
may, under pressure, give one of its safe mimng seats to a party 

^ “Heckling,” the badgering of a candidate by questions, is or was, one of 
the most entertaimng aspects of British democracy (it was at its highest level 
m Scotland) It was also one of the most usefully educational aspects of the 
system When Lord Palmerston or Asquith went down to thejf Sfectors and 
answered questions put to them by the local dialecticians, they were both 
learning and teaching Quick, apt and even honest answers have won votes on 
such occasions The increase ip the size of the electorate, the decline m the 
number of close contests, the domination of the electorate by women who do 
not heckle though they do vote, all these changes had reduced the importance 
oi this profoundly democratic institution I think, too, that the habit of 
Labour party zealots m Scotland of substituting noise and cat-calls for 
questions, was not helpful to the institution or to the Labour party, 

E 
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intellectual like Sidney Webb or to a party leader bke Ramsay 
MacDonald or Mr. Dalton, but left to themselves, the local Labour 
parties very humanly use these seats as rewards for faithful service to 
the trade union movement. The superannuated union agenl;^ vote 
straight, so what more is wanted? A lot more is wanted, but why 
should any particular district have to put itself out to provide the 
raw materials for national leaders? The local party leaders cannot 
see their duties in this matter in any very different hght from the 
pnmary electors in many Amencan states who may choose Senators 
for all sorts of reasons except those affecting the competence of the 
Senate to carry out its most important duties. 

But more reveahng is the way in which Conservative members for 
safe seats are chosen. Even more reveahng, for the Conservative 
party IS normally the governing party, it has far more safe seats and 
they are far safer. You may convince the electors of a mimng 
division hke Seaham Harbour that it is their duty to turn against the 
Labour party to save their country from financial rum, but nothing 
would make the voters of Bournemouth turn against the party of 
Lord Baldwm and Mr. Chamberlain. So the Conservative nomina- 
tion IS in such places as identical with election as the Democratic 
nomination is m Texas. The first result is that a great many seats 
are sold. It is true that m theory and in history books the sal? of 
seats ceased with, at latest, the second Reform Bill (1 867). It is true 
that since the passing of the Fifteenth Amendment (1870), it has been 
unconstitutional to deny the right of citizens of the Umted States 
to vote “on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The truths are of the same kind, only Amencans, bemg 
irreverent people, do not put on so good a pretence of behevmg them 
as the Enghsh do. 

The first requisite of a would-be Member of Parhament m many 
Enghsh distncts is that he should have money m has purse and 
should be wilhng to give quite a lot of it to the local Conservative 
assoaation. The safer the seat, the less normal party expenditure is 
called for, the higher the price of the nomination. As Lord 
Dundreary |ays, it is one of those things no fellow can understand. 
At least, no* nght-minded person can understand. Low-mmded per- 
spns may be inclmed to reflect on the truth that the safer a bet, the 
worse price you get from bookmakers.' Further reflection on this 
state of affairs is impeded by the English law of hbel, but the fact is 
that a good many Members are m Parhament because they could 
afford to make handsome contnbutions to the local party funds and 
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for no other reasons at all*^ That such transactions were politically 
immoral, that the Central OflSce of the Conservative party tried to 
keep the more outrageous transactions from being completed, that 
there were regular threats from indignant and indigent young Con- 
servatives that if something wasn’t done about it they would do 
something pretty dramatic, did not affect the vitality of the system. 
That is, Sie local Conservative bosses are in the position of state 
legislators before the direct election of Senators. They can give 
away a seat to a distinguished statesman; sometimes they do, but 
they don’t hke it ^ 

The veterans of the trade union movement passing the evening of 
their days m Parliament and the Conservative gentlemen occupying 
the best seats that money can buy^ do not, of course, provide the 
governing class. The Cabinet and the auxihanes of the Cabinet have 
other claims on the pubhc attention than the possession of surplus 
funds. But the fact that seats are so safe means that run-of-the-mill 
members have nothing to do but vote. This is a basic contrast with 
Congress. No district is so safe that a completely do-nothing mem- 
ber is possible. The distnct or state may never return anything but a 
Democrat or a Repubhean, but even m the few states where there is 
no direct primary^ a would-be Senator or Congressman has to face, 
as a rule, keen competition from within his own party. He cannot 
afford to fall asleep at the switch. He must do a great many local 
pohtical chores which take up his time and energy. These chores 

I The Evening Standard, which, like all Lord Beaverbrook’s papers, is often 
entertainingly un-English, used to pubhsh the current prices of safe seats 
These revelations should have made the faces of the vendors red, but as many 
of them were m the liquor business they were probably red as it was. There 
was no sign of a break in the market as occasionally occurs m America when a 
reform administration is in the oflang This suggests that no serious danger of 
reform was felt by the market-wise business men interested m this commodity 

® Neither did their Amencan prototypes Mark Twain’s Mr. Bigler m The 
Gilded Age reacted just bke the Conservative Association, of shall we say, 
Eatanswill ‘T tell you what it is, gentlemen, I shall go m for reform Things 
have got pretty mixed when a legislature will give away a Umted States senator- 
ship ” But Mr Bigler was frightened before he was hurt His English 
brethren are neither frightened nor hurt 

3 The Conservative members for the safe seats are not all elderly The 
essential condition of membership being money, and young men with money 
of their own or who have married nch wives and who have political ambitions 
not being unknown, there are some young members for safe seats but there are 
not many 

^ The unsatisfactory state of the nominating machinery m England may 
justify an attempt to adopt the primary system, smee it is the ease with which a 
small clique can give away the nomination that is the secret of the present 
racket To give the voters a voice in the choice of candidates is, m many parts 
of England, the only way of giving the voters any real political power. 
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may not be of great interest to the American people as a whole, but 
they are of importance to the voters who send the politician to Con- 
gress. He can afford to ne^ect the censures of the metropohtan 
press hke the Irish M.P. who, when asked if he had seen whp,t The 
Times had said of him, rephed, “No, and I don’t care. What does 
the Skibbereen Eagle say of me?” It is a very rare member of either 
House who can afford to neglect this part of his congressional duties 
as more than one eminent politician has found to his cost.^ But not 
only must a Congressman or Senator do odd jobs, he must or, at any 
rate, he usually does do real jobs as well. The claim of experts hke 
Mr. (Robert) Luce that Congress takes its legislative duties senously 
and performs them well is justified. When the lack of pubhc interest 
in their labours is taken into consideration, when the lack of pubhc 
discrimination is allowed for, when the penalties of defeat for re- 
election are assessed, it is surprising that Senators and Congressmen 
work as hard, as competently and as honestly as they do. The 
American voter, m fact, gets a better Congress than he deserves.® 
The Enghsh voter often gets less from his member than he deserves to 
get; he, in some cases, gets nothmg but general support for a 
Government or an Opposition, but, after all that is the basic duty 
of a Member. Anjrthing more is a work of supererogation. 

The House of Commons has, however, a further function to fulfil 
^nd one of the greatest importance. It is a kind of electoral college 
combined with a national convention. But it cannot do its work as 
an electoral college, that is, m effect, choose the Prune Mmister, 
unless it has already done its work as a national convention. It must 
have somethmg to go on m its work of puttmg the seal of success 
or failure on the aspirant to Cabmet rank. And the House of Com- 
mons cannot do this job well if its membership includes fewer and 
fewer of the politically ambitious and able young men of the nation. 
Every mstance of a safe Labour seat given for irrelevant services 
rendered, every case of a Conservative seat sold, every disillusionment 
of the young and hopeful politician tells, in the not very long run, 
against the efficiency of the basic Enghsh pohtical institution. 
Cabinet Government. And no one lookmg at any recent House of 
Commons can have much doubt that they have not been representa- 

I Mr. Tinkham of Massachusetts was not 4ike most Congressmen, but he 
was very exceptional 

^ The Senate might consider erecting a statue to Ross of Kansas who, at the 
tooTO mk of complete political and financial rum, voted for the acquittal of 
President Andrew Johnson. It is obvious that the voters of Kansas did not 
deserve Ross any more than the voters of Nebraska deserved Noms. 
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tive of the abilities, the energies and the views of the young men and 
women of this country. The Conservatives are supposed to showmore 
courage than the Labour party in giving young Members a chance to 
develop then: talents in minor office, but the Conservatives have to 
exercise their choice among the Members of Parhament the present 
system gives them. They may pick the best of the runners, but there 
may be veiy few of the entnes who are even plausible imitations of 
Derby winners The Amencan locality rule, perhaps, works even 
more effectively to keep first-class abilities out of Congress, but no 
one suggests that only in Congress can govermng talent be found.^ 

Here again, the dechne of the Liberal party has had unfortunate 
consequences. That party had a good many safe seats, but they were 
not as safe as the standard Conservative or Labour safe seat is. It 
was usually necessary in order to induce a Scottish or Welsh con- 
stituency to accept an outsider that he should have serious claims 
on the respect of the voters. There was no equivalent of the auto- 
matic ratification of the choice of the local mmers’ umon or of the 
Conservative association So Asquith and Morley and Churchill 
and Gladstone and Trevelyan and a score of others were accepted 
and returned by electors who would have gagged at — well, their name 
is nearly Legion. Young men of great abilities were brought mto 
Parliament in each great Liberal triumph or given an early oppor- 
tumty to show then abihties Compare the new members of 1906, 
the last great Liberal tnumph, with the new Labour men of 1923 or 
1929, or the Conservative rank and file of 1918, 1924, 1931, 1935! 
The Liberals did practise, to a respectable extent, the pohcy of a 
career open to talent; the two parties which since the last war have 
shared the basic responsibihty for the government of the country 
have put abihty, originality and youth very far down indeed in their 
lists of pnorities And if a monument to this pohcy is reqmred, look 
at the present House of Commons. 

In the choice of candidates, considerations of “availabihty” play 
some part On the whole, it is probably a handicap to be either a 
Jew or a Cathohc, although Jews and Cathohcs play a reasonably 
large part in Parhament. In a few constituencies, it is convement to 
the party managers if a good Jewish or Cathohc candidate wins 
enough of his fnends to offset the losses he may cause the party 

1 Only one President elected in this century had ever served in Congress 
(Harding , only one serving Senator had ever been elected President (Harding) 
Only one member of the present Roosevelt cabmet has ever served in Congress 
(Mr Hull) 
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among normally loyal party members. But as a rule, the Jewish or 
Cathohc candi^te has to be stronger than the run-of-the-mill 
candidate of his party. ^ But he need not be much stronger. 

But rehgious availability m the representative Enghsh (aa apart 
from Irish, Scottish, Welsh) constituency is not very important. All 
rehgions are represented in all parties and m all districts. The old 
racial blocks of voters, mostly Irish, are dissolving, and even Liver- 
pool and Glasgow have now far fewer citizens who vote on opposite 
sides as a means of refightmg the Battle of the Boyne than they had 
a generation ago. 

An Enghsh Member of Parhament has recently recounted the 
reaction of a young American visitor to the House of Commons 
when he learned that an M.P. need not hve in the area he represents, 
“But that’s undemocratic” was his comment. And from the Ameri- 
can point of view it is undemocratic for, to the Amencan, “demo- 
cratic” has a flavour of equality to be produced, if necessary, by 
legal restrictions on pohtical choice. But to the Englishma n 
“democratic” has the flavour of a means of ensurmg, as far as 
possible, that the general direction of public pohcy shall be m 
accordance with the will of the people and that the will of the people 
shall have as few obstacles as possible put m its way by law or custom. 
Hence the custom whereby the electors of an Enghsh parhamentary 
division have complete freedom of choice (outside the small class of 
persons legally disqualified, a class whose chief members are peers, 
undischarged bankrupts and lunatics). Any person ehgible to sit in 
Parhament is ehgible to sit for any part of the Umted Kingdom.® 
The voters can shop around. But Ae American voter is by law, and 
still more strictly by custom, forced to patronize his “naborhood 
store” and if that has only run-of-the-mill or even less attractive 
^tesmen to hand, well, they go to Congress to represent the voters 
of the sovereign state of Winnemac. The “locahty rule,” and still 
more the spirit behmd it, is one of those barriers to Anglo-American 
understanding that are almost impossible to climb. To an American, 
custom that forbids any person not a resident m a distnct to 

* The only Conservative candidate to lose a seat m Scotland in 1918 was a 
distinguished soldier of a great local family who was a Catholic His son and 
nephew-m-law are both very distinguished soldiers in this war. It would be 
mteresting to see if the son suffered his father’s fate A more odd case is the 
refusal of the Conservatives to renominate the popular head of a great Catholic 
family m Lancashire because he was a Catholic It may be hazarded that an 
infiirs of Orange voters of fairly recent Irish ongm had something to do with 
this ostracism 

* For the case of Irish peers, see p 84 
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represent it m Congress seems democratic. To the Englishman, it 
seems highly undemocratic since it limits the free choice of the voter; 
it seems siUy as well. To the Enghshman, to hmit the elector’s 
choicf this way in the name of equality or democracy is hke himting 
the choice of the owner of the Yankees to players normally resident 
in the Bronx. Such legislation would be democratic in the sense that 
it would improve the chances of other baseball clubs m the World 
Senes; but it would not provide as godd a team anywhere as the 
Yankees produce, thanks to their hberty of choice. And the Enghsh 
government is always playmg in the World Series and must not have 
Its hands tied. 

The freedom of choice of the elector does emphasize, in the pubhc 
mind, the pnmary role of Parliament, and it matters httle whether 
there is no locality rule because Parliament has such prestige,' or 
whether Parhament has such prestige because it is not absurd to 
pretend that it does contain most of the potential governors of the 
realm. ^ 

Although the prestige of pohtics is not what it was, it is still great, 
and the Mother of Parliaments could not be what she is, the healthiest 
member of her now dwmdlmg family, if pohtics were not an amuse- 
ment or an avocation that had a great power of appeal to the average 
Enghshman. 

“The average American seems to take it for granted that any one 
who is keenly interested in pohtics and who is associated with active 
political work is of necessity ambitious to hold pubhc office This 
dictum is perhaps less true than it was twenty years ago, when Mr. 
Coohdge could declare that “the business of the Umted States is 
business” and let it go at that, with pretty general approval But it 
is still true that active, practical work m pohtics undertaken by people 
who have no wish for or no chance of office, or even of power, is 
much more common in England than in the United States. The 
long doimnation of practical pohtics in the Umted States by the 
spoils system may have led to the identification of pohtics and jobs, 
but however that may be, it is common in England for men and 
women who want nothing from the pohttcians (who, in any case, 

1 Two of the leading members of the present Government had no political 
position until they were made n^nisters But although Sir John Anderson and 
Mr Ernest Bevm do not owe their national position to their Parhamentary 
position, they have both to be m Parliament all the same A locality rule would 
have kept them out of Parliament whidi would thus be weakened, not 
strengthened 

* Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the Busy Years, vol i, p 366 
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have not got much to give away) to do a great deal of the work done 
in Amenca by the regular organization but not, as a rule, done there 
by anybody else at all. They get out the voters, they keep ahve the 
local party organization; they pay party dues; they are the pubhc 
opinion of the party. This type of citizen is commoner m the Labour 
party and in what is left of the Liberal party than in Conservative 
ranks, but he exists there, too. And his place is taken to some 
extent by the normal organization of Enghsh upper- and middle-class 
hfe. The Justices of the Peace, the local notables, the members of 
hospital boards, the members of County Councils, are, without any 
formal orgamzation, the Conservative “machme.” But in all ranks 
of society, in both sexes, there is a hvely mterest in politics and 
a readmess to take real trouble to make the party effective or to 
influence the pohcy and personnel of the party that it is hard to 
parcel in America. 

Of course these zealous party workers are not a majority or even 
a numencally large section of the population. But they are numerous 
enough to affect the pohtical thinking and voting of the great 
majorily of citizens whose pohtical duty is, they think, done when they 
have voted or grumbled or written a letter to the editor. Pure 
idiocy, in the Greek sense, complete indifference to pohtics, complete 
absence of pohtical views, even silly views, is fairly rare in England.* 
The convention, as far as it still exists, that deprecates political dis- 
cussion in Engjish social circles has its justification, not in the fact 
that pohtics are a bonng subject but m the behef that they lead to 
tows— which is, alas! probably untrue. The same convention in 
Amencan society seems to me to arise from the general belief that, 
except to a few professionals or cranks, pohtics are dull. 

The general interest in pohtics is not, of course, an unmixed 
blessmg. It accounts for the existence of a large number of crank 
societies, for the abuse of the national habit of judging other nations 
by En^sh standards, of regarding the pohtical hfe of the world as an 
endless pnze-givmg with certificates for good conduct bemg issued 
from London or Manchester to gratified pohtical children. This is 
the side the non-EngJish inhabitants of the world see and naturally 

* I can remember the astonishment and naive sense of scandal which I 
experienced when on my first visit to the United States in 1925 1 found that 
many of my Harvard fnends had never voted, never intended to vote, had no 
interest m politics at all and were yet mstructors m history, economics, etc 
I found It hard to believe that young men who took no mterest m the pohtics 
of twsitiefh-century Massachusetts were likely to be sound guides, whatever 
their learning, to the poh'tics of other lands and other ages. 
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resent Wbat they do not see is the permanent organization of 
Enghsh public opinion to cnticize Bntish internal and external 
policy, the fostering in the Enghshman’s mind of that hdief that 
what his country does is his business, the preparation of the man in 
the str^t for the aoieptance of duties, not m a spint of bhnd obed- 
ience but of critical loyalty to the commuraty. 

The role of the Member of Parliament who does not get office quickly 
or who does not make his mark m opposition is discouraging He has 
not the automatic opportumty to achieve power and so interest in his 
job that comes to the Congressman who is lucky enough to get elected 
after his party has been a long time the minonty and so badly pro- 
vided with semors occupying all the important committee posts. 
Thus the Democratic landshde of 1932 and the new Repubhcan gains 
of 1942 make the career of a new member more interesting than it 
would be in England, save for the most exceptional newcomer.^ 

A young man with his way to make in the world finds it hard to 
have to wait for ten or fifteen years before his political career has 
any of the stabihty or rewards of a profession. So Parhament, partly 
for the reasons discussed, is far more full than is good for it of nch 
men But the experience of France has shown that wealth will find 
a way even though it is not permitted or encomaged to appear in 
the forefront of the pohtical scene. And the domination of English 
pohtical life by the wealthy reflects what was, until this war, the 
national scepticism of the safety, or desirability, or practicabihty of 
profound changes. In that sense it was democratic; it was what the 
people wanted; although that may be no consolation to a spectator 
who does not identify majority rule with the good ordenng of the 
state. 

But, it may be objected, even if we admit that the Enghsh people 
wanted and deserved the government they got, there were important 
elements m Enghsh pohtics that are not even formally democratic. 
There is the Crown; there is the hereditary peerage. 

The position of the monarchy is very difficult to descnbe First of 
all, the contrast between the facts and the fiction is so striking that it 

1 When the Labour party became the official Opposition m 1922, most of its 
members of Parliament were newcomers so that men hke John Wheatley were 
able to create important Parhamentary positions for themselves at once But 
this IS unusual. More common is the expenence of Lord Wedgwood “The 
enthusiasts arrive, bursting with energy, and the cold tap of reality chills thar 
heart ‘What can we do if we have no chance to bnng m Bills or move_ 
resolutions’’ I once said m despair to John Morley ‘The function of the 
private member,’ coldly rephed the sage, ‘is to popularize m tb« eonntrv ihe 
pohcy of hiS Party ”’ (Testament to Democracv, p 27) 
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breeds excessive scepticism. Because the King obviously has a 
position veiy different from that imputed to him by the language of 
the law, by the royal imtials on postal equipment or by the emphasis 
on “His Majesty’s Ship,” the oflBce may be too complacently 
reduced to one of mere representation, the Enghsh King may be 
thought to survive hke a king archon in Athens or a rex sacrificulm 
m Rome, as a kind of national, powerless medicine-man, whose title 
is still used because of atavistic superstition. 

The Enghsh invention of the constitutional monarch, which was 
for a short time the most widespread form of government in the 
history of the world, has proved to be less exportable than it seemed 
towards the end of the mneteenth century. So the accompanying 
theory that made of the constitutional king a mere hereditary embodi- 
ment of national power can now be discarded No kmg is merely 
that, although hereditary monarchy is one of the most effective 
methods of secunng that rehgious awe for the political form of the 
state which appears to be indispensable. It can be secured m a 
republic by encouraging a veiy conservative reverence for the form 
of the state. The worship of the Constitution by the Amencan 
people, the reverence for its priestly mterpreters, the judges of the 
Supreme Court; the truly Roman deference to the will of “We, the 
People of the Umted States ” expressed in the sacred Constitutional 
text, these are admirable solutions for the problem of finding a 
repubhcan substitute for the more spontaneous reverence of mankind 
for a hereditary rider. But the mstitutions must have real power; 
they must not obviously be mere devices to provide, with as httle 
expenditure as possible of true power and true prestige, a cheap 
substitute for the divimty that once hedged a king. 

It is not wholly an accident that the only governmental system 
which collapsed altogether under German conquest was the French 
Repubhc m which the problem of giving digmty to the governmental 
system and encouraging reverence m the governed was not so much 
badly solved as declared not to exist. Parhament and President 
were swept away; the one office not dehberately made weak and 
cheap, the rank of Marshal of France, alone had any power of 
serving as a rallymg-pomt You cannot beat something with nothing, 
or replace the traditional reverence for the Kmg, that is an inhentance 
of aH European peoples, with something so lacking m emotional 
appeal as a mere pohtical system without digmty No king was 
found to play the Petam. 

lliere can be no doubt that the Enghsh monarchy has a power of 
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expressing and representmg national emotion that may be above 
rational explanation. The Enghsh kingship is, from one point of 
view, very old. King George VI is a descendant of Alfred the Great 
and of William the Conqueror, as well as of even more remote and 
less certainly historical figures m the Celtic background of Scotland 
The kmgship is woven mto Enghsh history as it is woven into the 
history of all old European peoples But in another sense the 
English kmgship is new. The House of Hanover is the first of those 
dynasties brought m to lend respectabihty to a new political system, 
to provide a fa9ade for the drab structure of En^ish pohtics. George I 
had some hereditary claims but not too many, he was a foreigner 
but not a complete foreigner, he was not a cipher either. And the 
modern monarchy has become more national, more intimately a 
part of the national life, while losing at the same time its more 
dangerous powers and so its graver temptations to offend the nation’s 
pnde or prejudices. 

That there has been a great change m the character of the mon- 
archy since the eighteenth century is obvious The office held by 
President Roosevelt is more hke the office held by President Washing- 
ton than the office held by King George VI is like the office held by 
Kmg George III. There have even been great changes m the office 
smce the time of Queen Victoria. It is true that the recent boom m 
plays, stories, anecdotes, and even m serious studies of the role of 
Queen Victoria has concealed the fact that she lost most of the 
pohtical battles she fought, and that if she was a great woman or a 
great ruler we are going to be at a loss to descnbe St Joan or Peter 
the Great. It will not do to confuse the roles of Peel or Gladstone 
with Victoria’s. Peels and Gladstones are rare; women hke Queen 
Victoria are not rare, only they are not queens. But Queen Victoria 
did represent a royal attitude, if not a royal power, that is dead to-day. 

Even more dead is the attitude of her son, Edward VII For he had 
not his mother’s industry or good sense and he took most senously 
just that part of the royal function that, m the not very long run, has 
least future, the role of chief of “society.” As “society” becomes 
less and less important, less and less umfied, as far as it provides the 
monarch with standards of behaviour, standards of hfe, with the 
pubhc opimon of his immediate circle, it weakens the monarchy. No 
monarchy that takes the Cdbrt too seriously, that forgets that a king 
IS too exalted to be a snob or even to be socially discnminating, is 
safe or powerful for long. And because King George V did not give 
the impression of being smart and because most of his tastes weie 
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common, he was as important in the history of the monarchy as his 
grandmother. For she, while she reluctantly, and often unconscious- 
ly, gave up her most important pohtical powers, preserved autocratic 
habits that, in modern times, would have made her profoundly 
unpopular. (After all, she was only uncritically worshipped when 
she was very old and when En^sh complacency was at its 
worst.) 

Hie abdication of King Edward VHI revealed, m a flash, the 
true position of the monarchy “Loyalty” was not the bhnd, 
undiscriminatmg, unshakable adhesion to one sacred individual, 
designated by the mystical choice of hereditary succession. It was a 
much more rational, critical and, pohtically, healthier emotion. The 
King held his crown on tacit conditions, one of which was that he 
should represent, pubhcly, certain standards of conduct which his 
subjects expected to be respected if not obeyed. The bewilderment 
of the unfortunate monarch, led astray by the language of solemn 
adulation to which he had been accustomed, was natural The 
solemn humbug of many of the leadmg actors in the tragi-comedy 
was nauseatmg. But survivors of the old Whig tradition migjit have 
smiled grimly at this sudden revival of the contract theory. It was 
(despite Mr. Bernard Shaw) the King of England, not Mr. Stalin, 
who held his job at very bnef notice Such persons as beheved m the 
language of the Court Circular and, still more, in the language of 
Court journalism, were naturally shocked. Such persons as could not 
forbear from imputing to the monarch great designs and formidable 
powers were distressed; the type of historian and pohtical wnter who 
thinks that King Edward VII had great diplomatic power and 
designs, also often thinks that Kmg Edward VIII had great social 
powers and designs But the Enghsh are a moderate, reasonable and, 
in pohtics, eminently practical people; their attitude to their no min al 
hereditary ruler is the despair alike of the doctnnaire repubhcan and 
the doctnnaire royalist. 

Until comparatively recent times, this fact was concealed by the 
survival of a cunous phenomenon called “loyalty ” This had two 
meanings, one important and unfortunate, one imtating but un- 
important. To be “loyal,” in English speech a generation ago, 
meant one of two things; it meant prefemng En^sh mterests and 
sentiments to the interests and sentime&ts of your own country, or 
it meant a highly uncntical, superstitious and verbally servile 
devotion, not to the institution of the Crown, butto the Royal Family, 
a devotion extending from the monarch to the most remote princess 
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of Hohenstiel'Schwangau who had been taken into the royal cousin- 
hood by Queen Victoria. 

The tot type of “loyalty” was an aspect of a decaying imperial- 
ism. To a naive Enghshman of the great Victonan age, there was 
nothing comic or outrageous m describing Parnell as “disloyal.” 
That Inshmen or Cypnots or Canadians had a duty to be “loyd” to 
England that was more imperative than then duty to be loyal to 
Ireland or the Greek commumty or Canada was an absurd doctrine 
widely beheved in even by mtelligent Englishmen And in places 
like Tnmty College, Dubhn, or Toronto, they found Irish and 
Canadian alhes ^ 

The arrogance of the old Victonan attitude to “loyalism” has 
pretty completely evaporated except in the most backward quarters. 
It IS, in any case, rather difficult to justify the loyahst in, say Cyprus, 
who IS so enamoured of the beauties of British rule that he refuses to 
think of himself as a Greek without incidentally justifymg Quisling 
and his fellows. 

But “loyalty” had another meamng. It meant loyalty to the 
throne; it was set against Whig tepidity or repubhcan irreverence. 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell were lacking in loyalty; Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlam m his early days was positively disloyal It was 
even considered that Mr. Gladstone, for all his reverence for the 
throne, was disloyal in not giving in to Queen Victona’s whims. 
There was a time, and a not very remote time, when pohtical duty 
for milli ons of men was summed up in loyalty to one hereditary 
ruler, who might be remote, who might be mad, who nught be a 
foreigner, but who was, nevertheless, the Lord’s Anomted. So 
Italians and Frenchmen and Flemings as well as all kinds of Span- 
iards felt that their pohtical duty was obedience to the imbecile and 
impotent last of the Spamsh Habsburgs, Charles II, Duke of 
Burgundy and Milan, Count of Flanders and Kmg of the Two 
Sicihes as well as Kmg of Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Lord of the 
Indies. But those days are gone. The belief that it is to a family and 
not to a nation that loyal service is due, is dead. A really legitimist 
war in the old sense — ^men fightmg over the nghtful succession to the 

^ Arthur Griffith, the founder of Sum FSin, put the distmcfion very clearly 
An Irishman who defended the ijnion with England on the ground that it was 
good for Ireland was a good if misguided Irishman The Inshman who defended 
the umon because it was good for England was a traitor or what the Enghsh 
called a “loyalist ” It should be noted that the Ulstermen are far too sensible 
to be real loyahsts They refuse to sacrifice any of them real or alleged interests 
to English needs. Their first duty is to Ulster., 
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crown— is an inconceivable phenomenon to-day. Even the Carlists 
of Navarre are partisans of a cause as well as of a family. And in 
Greece, where the question of repubhc and monarchy has played a 
great part, it was not mere devotion to the hereditary succession of 
the eldest son that made the enemies of Vemzelos defend the cause of 
George II. 

In England, the case is hardly worth argmng The origin of the 
title of the House of Wmdsor, the kind of hold it has acquired on the 
puHic affections, the terms on which that hold continues, all these 
make a political relation very unhke that defended by the dwindhng 
legitimist parties of Europe who refused to recogmze the revolu- 
tionary work of Napoleon, Bismarck, Lemn, Hitler The foreigner 
may be taken in by words, but the relationship between the English 
kmg and the English people is a relationship far more modern and 
far better fitted to the needs of the times than the obsolete language 
and the obsolete trappings of the Court suggest.^ 

The first utility of the monarchy is the provision of a centre of 
emotional umty that has to be provided. This, in a revolutionary 
state, can be done by the Leader; in Russia, by the combination of 
the legend of the Revolution, its leader, his successor and the whole 
Russian past in one emotionally most powerful attitude. In a 
strongly estabhshed repubhcan state it can be provided by mstitu- 
tions. Americans, gazing with reverential awe on the sacred texts of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence m the shrme 
in the Library of Congress, are being subjected, at a more digmfied 
and more rational level, to the same emotion-building experience as 
the Enghshman moved by a royal procession. 

But the monarchy fuMs another and possibly more important 

1 “This difference of temper in respect to loyalty to the dynasty, or even to 
the State, as between the Enghsh and the German people, appears in the mam 
to be a shortcommg on the English side The English fall short in point of self- 
sacnfice and abnegation for the sake of dynastic politics and the advancement 
of the reignmg house and its patnaan bureaucracy By contrast with the naive 
patnotic sohdanty of the German people, the allegiance of the English might 
even be called a mitigated insubordination rather than loyalty tempered with 
seif-mterest Yet it is more a difference in degree than in kind. The English 
appear to have lost somethmg m the course of these centunes, which the Ger- 
mans have retained or even reinforced — something in the way of a habitual 
abandon of deference to the majesty of the State and the pretensions of the 
sovereign There is less devotion in the halptual outlook and temper of the 
English. There is, no doubt, a good and serviceable residue of the honorable 
obsequiousness still left m the frame of mmd habitual among the Enghsh , but 
It has the appearance of havmg been left over, in some sense by oversight,' and 
even what there is left over of it is subject to a limit of tolerance imposed by an 
aft^hought of self-interest.” (Thorstein Veblen, Imperial Germany, pp 103-44) 
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role. It IS the sole legal hnk between the various dominions (England 
being a dominion herself). It is possible that a substitute for that 
legal link could be found m some treaty formula. It is a httle more 
difficult to see how a substitute is to be found for the emotional link 
that the Crown does in fact provide “ Influence is not government,” 
said Washington. But influence, not government, is all that holds 
the Bntish Domimons together, and influence is far more easily 
embodied m a person than it is definable in a formula “The mystic 
chords of memory,” to quote the famous phrase m which Lincoln, at 
Seward’s suggestion, appealed to the South in his first inaugural, are 
more easily made to vibrate by a man than by a text. 

It may be and has been argued that these advantages are too dearly 
bought. If important political powers are put in the hands of one 
man, simply because he is the eldest surviving son of his father, this 
IS indeed undemocratic. If these powers are held regardless of the 
will of the people which may have changed since the accession of 
the monarch, that is, from the point of view of an Enghsh democrat, 
a contradiction of the basic principle that all governments denve 
their just powers from the continuing consent of the governed.^ The 
abdication crisis showed that the continuing consent can be with- 
drawn, and recent Enghsh political history has shown that the poh- 
tical powers of the Crown are not fundamental or decisive. The 
most important royal office is that of nominating a new Prime 
Minister. But it very seldom happens that the King has any choice. 
The leader of the party victonous at the elections is designated for 
the office by the voters as directly as the next President of the Umted 
States IS designated to the electoral colleges of the states. For the 
Kjng to have a real choice is as rare as for a presidential election to 
be so indecisive that Congress has to choose. 

In 1923, when the illness of Bonar Law and the spht in the Con- 
servative party made it uncertain who was the obvious successor, 
George V did choose between Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin. But 
It was hardly a choice of persons. It was the application of a con- 
stitutional prmciple The King decided — ^and rightly decided— that 

1 It is not quite so clear that it is undemocratic m the American sense For 
not only did the Amencan people tie its hands by accepting a constitution that, 
m many things, enables the will of the minority to prevail, but the political 
role ot the Supreme Court mvolvqs the survival into a totally different political 
situation of the will of a past majority, expressed m the election of the President 
or Presidents who nommated the effective majonty of the Court Thus should 
the New Deal be overthrown m 1944, the Supreme Court which Mr Roosevelt 
has nominated will remain in office and power for quite a long time, as the 
Hardmg-Coohdge-Hoover Court survived unti^about 1938 
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a peer who could not speak m the House of Commons was incapable 
of meetmg the basic condition of ehgibihty to the office of ftime 
Mimster, that of securmg constant and loyal support from the House 
of Commons. King George decided a question of categories, not a 
question of persons— and, in his decision, showed that he had noted 
the moreasingly democratic temper of the age. 

The second instance in which a royal deasion was apparently 
important was the choice, m 1931, of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
the head of the new National government which followed on the 
resignation of the Labour government of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
But any other decision would have been a real royal usurpation. For 
Mr. MacDonald had become Prune Munster m 1929 because he could 
command a majonty of the House of Commons, not because there 
had been a great national plebiscite in favour of the Labour party. 
There was no Labour majonty, as such, in the House of Commons.^ 
The House of Commons was no longer prepared to support a Labour 
government It was prepared to support a MacDonald government. 
These two obvious facts were not ignored by Kmg George V. His 
only reason for not actmg on his knowledge would have been a con- 
viction that, behmd the House of Commons that wanted a new non- 
Labour government under Mr. MacDonald, there was a country that 
wanted either a continuation of a Labour government without Mr. 
MacDonald, or a National government without Mr. MacDonald as 
Prime Mimster. But the subsequent election showed that the country 
and the Kin g were of one mmd. And to protest agamst the decision 
of the King is to move perilously near the French repubhcan doctnne 
that the sovereign people is only sovereign when it wants what you 
want. 

As a hereditary pohtical force, the monarch is weak, and if it be 
adrmtted that, somehow or other, emotional reverences for the form 
of the state must be provided, the Enghsh monarchy provides it in a 
less conservative form than the Constitution of the Umted States does. 

But the monarchy is not the only hereditary pohtical institution 
in the country. There is the peerage ; and the peerage is the pohtical 
aspect of a class, the nobihty, whose interrmnghng of social and 
pohtical pre-emmence is the umque English contnbution to the 
solution of a problem that comphcated the evolution of every great 

* The Labour party had more members than the Conservatives, but to get a 
secure majority it needed Liberal support More people voted for Conservative 
candidates (i.e , for contmuing Mr Baldwm as Prune Minister) than voted for 
Labour candidates (i.e. for makmg Mr. MacDonald Prime Mimster). But 
more people voted agamst Mr. Baldwm than voted for him. 
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European state. On the Continent, the solution gesnerally adopted 
was the preservation of the economic and soda! pnvileges of the 
nobihty m return for a complete surrender of pohtical power. The 
Prussiap Jxmkers thought they had made a good bargain. 

Und der Konig absolut 
Wenn er uns den Willen tut. 

But the King of Prussia had, in fact, the power of pohtical decision, 
of peace and war He could not easily tamper with the pnvileges of 
the nobiUty, but he did not need to pay much attention to their 
judgment. The Enghsh nobihly was not content with a compromise 
like that accepted by their Contmental brethren, in France, Germany 
and Russia. Nor were they as narrowly arrogant as the closed aristo- 
cracies which had seized power m the Itahan repubhcs. Disraeh’s 
comparison of the great \^g houses to the Venetian ohgarchy was 
too flattering to the Venetian ohgarchy. For, m the great days of 
Whig rule and even in the twihght of the Whigs, theirs was a r^ 
pubhc spint and theirs a practical sagacity that paid them well and 
yet did the state some service. 

Even to-day, the memory of that golden day survives in the assump- 
tion that certam great officers hke the Viceroy of India, and, in the 
days when the Governors-General of the Domimons were still chosen 
in London, the representatives of the Crown in Canada or Australia 
had to be hereditary peers.^ 

But the great days of the peerage are over all the same. The seven 
hundred peers no longer represent a known and identifiable govern- 
ing class, a recognized list of the “good, the wise and the nch” to 
whom the Enghsh people should and did look up to with reverence. 
In a century or less the change has come. 

One of Disraeh’s more than ducal dukes was (as a duke could then 
well afibrd to be) a decided radical He was in favour of abolition of 
all the pnvileged orders — except dukes Dukes were a necessity In 
the great days of the Enghsh anstocracy, dukes, whether a necessity 
or not, were great figures indeed They were the nchest class in the 
world. They were also a powerful pohtical class, owing some of their 
power and prestige to their wealth, but havmg much more power and 

1 The only instance in modem times of a Viceroy of India being chosen out- 
side the ranks of the hereditary nobihty was the nomination of Lord Readmg 
(Rufus Isaacs) Lord Reading was the ffrst Marquess of Reading, a “ new man ” 
Lord Halifax was a commoner when nommated to India but he was heur to the 
Halifax title He was, of course, made a peer m his own nght before he sailed 
for In^a 
F 
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prestige, per thousand pounds a year, than mere imlhonaires.^ They 
were revered for their wealth, and for the fact that its ongin was not 
too recent They accepted into their charmed circle, not of course on 
terms of equahty, all the talents, brams, beauty, wealth. They were 
generally Whigs, hke the Duke of Ommum. (The Tones were not 
the smart party any more than the Royal Family was m the smart 
set ex officio.) The great" Revolution Famihes” were taken almost 
as seriously as they took themselves, and their frequently repeated 
vote of thanks to themselves for havmg “saved us our freedom, 
religion and laws” was echoed with a genume, unbought “hear, 
hear” from the sohd middle classes.® 

In the nineteenth century, even more than in earher ages, the 
Rng lish anstocracy showed a statesmanhke readiness to admit new- 
comers who by talent or wealth strengthened the ruling class, a 
wisdom which marked them off from the pedigree-ridden and 
pohtically frivolous anstocracies of Europe. The envious Continental 
nobihties learned that not many Enghsh noblemen had unblemished 
quartenngs to show, but, like the House of France, the English peer 
was above the narrow prejudices of the Almanach de Gotha,® 

The school system helped the assimilation; so did such expensive 
sports as racing which required a constant hazard of new fortunes; 
so did intermarriage with the older families. The constant need for 
party funds made it possible for the fountain of honour (the Chief 
Whip of the party m power) to find ways of persuadmg the Pnme 
Minister that such and such a cotton magnate or ironmaster 
deserved to be ennobled. And in a generation or so — ^the accent 

1 Although the Astors and Vanderbilts had already nsen to challenge the 
pre-enunence in opulence of the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire, Bret Harte 
in “ Lothaw” makes the English hero wealthy beyond dreams of American 
avance It should be noted, however, that the onginal of the Lothair who was 
the onginal of Lothaw, was a Marquess (of Bute) His great wealth made him, 
for exemplary purposes, as good as a duke 

* Macaulay, when visiting Naples m the ’forties, noted, with surpnse at such 
stupidity even in a Spanish Bourbon, that the Kmg of Naples neglected to 
cultivate “so great a man as the Duke of Buccleuch ” The Duke’s greatness 
was purely ducal, he belonged to that class of “the Great” known to the 
eighteenth century but rapidly declining in the later mneteenth 

* There were several convents for which the French pnncesses were m- 
ehgible because of that mesalliance of Henn IV with a banking family (the 
Medici) And a British ambassador at Vienna, a century ago, found that his 
wife was not of adequate rank by Habsburg iTtandards because she belonged to 
a great bankmg family too I hasten to add that I am aware that, in com- 
paratively recent years, the Almanach de Gotha ihd not apply the full ngour of 
the social law, admitting people like the Prince de Borodino despite the anguish 
of people like M. de Charlus. 
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dropped, the acquired* the quiet change from Nonconformity 
to Anglicanism, from Liberalism to Toryism, safely made— the 
second or third peer was as fine an old English nobleman as if his 
ancestors had come over with William I or Wilham III, had pleased 
the eye of Ehzabeth or of Charles II ^ The peerage, in thus taking 
over so many of the new nch, m serving, hke the public schools, as a 
great assimilating force, performed a useful function but one that 
was harder and harder to make romantic. The skill with which 
English “county society” took in the newcomers was a tribute to 
its pohtical good sense The rise of Silas Lapham or, at any rate, 
of his family, would have been much faster m London or the Home 
Counties than in Boston.^ 

The peerage as a pohtical order in the state, and the nobility as a 
social class into which aU the nch who cared to pay the price m cash 
and effort duly entered, were not identical bodies, but they over- 
lapped, so that the public attitude to one group was transferred to 
another. To the man in the street it was a matter for occasional 
wonder that there should be lords sitting in the House of Commons. 
He was told, if he enquired, that they were Irish peers or bearers 
of courtesy titles. When the Insh Free State was set up, the Irish 

^ This IS not always understood even by exceptionally well-informed Ameri- 
cans I have heard an American of a Mam Line dynasty express his sympathy 
with the sad case of a nobleman who had been forced to let his castle to the 
American The Philadelphian was saddened at the thought that Lord X was 
reduced to this , he hardly felt at home m the castle I could have soothed him 
by pomting out that his own ancestors were important figures m eighteenth- 
century Pennsylvama when the peer’s ancestors were Lowland farm-labourers 
The distressed nobleman’s grandfather, indeed, had been a successful iron- 
master who would have been thought a rough diamond m early Pittsburgh 
But the coal mines, the blast furnaces, the company towns, were now m the 
distant past (round 1850 that is), and the castle was as far away from the 
source of the now dimmished faniily fortune as was compatible with its bemg 
m the same country 

* One consequence of this marriage of new wealth and old ways was un- 
fortunate The millionaire who had made his fortune m Leeds or Glasgow felt 
no obligation to Leeds or Glasgow, or any desire to shine there The first steps 
m the ascent to feudal digmty were far more attractive than bourgeois 
emmence m a provmcial city So Trollope’s Mr Kennedy rejoiced m his new 
Highland estate of Loughlmter “He was laird of Linn and laird of Lmter, as 
his people used to say And yet his father had walked mto Glasgow as a little 
boy — ^no doubt with the normal half-crown in his breeches pocket ” (Fkineas 
Fmn.) So the Laird of Loughlmter married into the peerage, cutting out the 
impecunious Irish M P Both Kennedy and Phineas Finn would have found 
their matrimomal aspirations regarded as far more audacious m Boston, 
then or now, than they were in London The Kennedys thought their mvest- 
ment m landed grandeur paid them well enough They had httle or none of the 
local patriotism of great Amencan magnates, and this attitude helped to 
impoverish urban life, outside of London 
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peerage began to disappear as a political body, for the official whose 
duty It was to arrange for the election of Irish peers was abolished, 
and thus the theoretical rights of this not very impressive body are 
vamshmg m a characteristic English way.^ 

Then, m addition to Irish and Scottish peers, there are the bearers 
of courtesy titles whose legal position and social rights are m con- 
flict and add to the confusion m the minds of pubhcists and novelists.^ 
The House of Lords until this century had very important powers. 
No bill could become law without its consent, although it was 
supposed to keep its hands off all financial legislation. But ordinary 
bills could be amended or rejected as the Upper House thought fit. 

1 By the Act of Union of 1801, 24 peers were elected by the Irish peers to 
represent them in the new united Parliament Those Irish peers who did not 
get elected could sit in the House of Commons (but not for an Irish consti- 
tuency) The Scottish peers are a less fortunate body Sixteen of them are 
elected to the House of Lords, but those who are not elected are ineligible 
for the House of Commons This small body is the closest British parallel to 
the disfranchised mhabitants of the Distnct of Columbia A Scottish peer 
who is not a Conservative has a pohtical career barred to him, for his fellows 
will not and other people cannot elect him to Parliament It is a special case 
of the working of the American locality rule, A very promising young Liberal, 
Auberon Herbert, before the last war had the misfortune to inherit the Scottish 
barony of Dingwall That ended his career m the House of Commons and did 
not give him a place m the House of Lords So he set investigations on foot 
and found that he was also Lord Lucas in the English peerage and so entered 
the Upper House But not many people have moie than one peerage m their 
family 

2 The rules are httle imderstood in America, even m the shiny-paper weeklies, 
and are not always understood m England For barons and viscounts, they are 
simple. Sons and daughters of peers of the two lowest ranks take the family 
name (which may and often does differ from the name of the family title) 
preceded by the epithet Honourable” and the Christian name (Honourable In 
England is not a political title as in America, Canada, Italy, etc ) The eldest 
son of an earl, marquess or duke takes the next highest title possessed by his 
father if it duffers from the mam title. Younger sons of earls are, like sons and 
daughters of barons and viscounts, mere Honourables But daughters of earls, 
like daughters of marquesses and dukes, are ladies, i e , precede their Christian 
and family names with “Lady” as the sons of marquesses and dukes are 
“ior^” e,g„ Lord Peter Wimsey, But all peers, up to and mcludmg mar- 
quesses, are commonly referred to as “Lord’^ followed by the title which is 
without the Christian name, Dukes, however, are always dukes, never mere 
lords (This was not the rule m the early eighteenth century.) Marquesses are 
frequently Frenchified mto “Marquis ” None of the titles given to sons and 
daughters of peers have any but social importance. They are courtesy titles, 
without legal force. To comphcate matters further, wives of kmghts (an 
unhereditary title) and baronets (a hereditary title ranking its owner just below 
the “nobility”) are called “Lady ” So thajt Lady Seattle may be the wife o 
any titled person other than a duke, but including a member of the chief 
Scottish court, the College of Justice There are many people m England who 
would be more ashamed of not knowing these simple rules (apart from the case 
of the Scottish judges) than of not knowing, or indeed observing, the Ten Com- 
mandments. 
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As it was overwhelmin^y Conservative, the projects of Liberal 
governments were the sole victims of this mutilation or assassination. 
The peers usually showed some tact in opposmg the measures of a 
government fresh from the electorate with a new mandate. But as the 
first fervour of the electors and elected waned, the peers grew more 
bold. And the knowledge that many projects were doomed to 
frustration damped the zeal of would-be reformers. 

Despite a record that is not impressive for judgment or independ- 
ence, the House of Lords continued to exist as a brake on “too 
radical” progress until the great Liberal majonty of 1906 found 
itself so constantly thwarted by the peers that the project of “ending 
or mending” became extremely popular with the rank and file of the 
party. And when the Liberal budget of 1909, which marked the 
beginnmg of a programme of social reform paid for by taxation that 
differentiated between earned and unearned mcome, was thrown out 
by the Lords, the cup was full to overflowing. In two elections, the 
Liberals and their Labour and Irish allies got a majonty.^ And the 
peers paid for having listened to professors and publicists who had 
forgotten the nsks, for an anomalous institution, of raising funda- 
mental questions. 

It was a body representing, above all, hereditary or acquired 
wealth that threw out the Budget of 1909, which made a beginmng 
with the pohcy of using the taxing power to make the mequalities of 
wealth more tolerable by making the rich pay for some improve- 
ments in the economic condition of the poor. 

The action of the House of Lords in throwmg out the Budget was 
unprecedented. The complete control of finance by the House of 
Commons was a basic pnnciple of the unwritten constitution, and 
its violation resulted m the creation of a written constitution, the 
“Parhament Act” of 1911 ® Its violation by the House of Lords 
brought to a head the problem of the powers of the Upper House. 
Prudent Englishmen like Lord St. Aldwyn deplored the forcing of the 
issue, but the Scottish Balfour, the German-bom-and-edacated 
Milner, the ex-Indian Viceroy, Curzon, were ready to “damn the 
consequences.” It was an absurd calculation that the British people 

I It IS usually said that the Liberals owed their majonty to Irish and Labour 
support But the Conservatives owed their equality with the Liberals to Irish 
Unionist support. If Irish membAs are not counted, the Liberals had a small 
majonty, and if they are counted, they had quite a respectable majority 

® This constitution is not elaborate, but it defines the distribution of a legisla- 
tive power which has no legal limits and thus is the basis of executive and 
' judicial power It is as if the Constitution of the Umted States was limited to 
Article 1 
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would accept the new role of self-constituted guardians of the public 
weal when the question at issue (as Mr. Lloyd George had planned) 
was the refusal of the nch to pay taxes to help the poor. “I don’t 
mind Its being a rich man’s lobby,” said a prominent Nevy York 
Republican when asked to jom the Liberty League, “but I do object 
to Its lookmg like one.” The House of Lords was less wise and the 
result was the passing of the Veto Bill. On a better-chosen ground, 
the peers might have won, but the identification of constitutional 
propnety with the interests of the nch was fatal, not only to the new 
but to the old claims of the House of Lords, 

There remains, nevertheless, the pohtical problem of the powers of 
the Upper House. On paper they are formidable. A majonty of the 
peers can, if they wdl, hold up all ordinary legislation for two years. 
A strong party majority m the House of Commons can be forced 
to go through the time- and spmt-wasting process of passing the 
same bill three times until the House of Lords has exhausted its right 
of veto It IS true that money bills cannot be held up by the House of 
Lords at all, and a money bill may be a far more effective instrument 
of social change (or pohtical robbery accordmg to taste) than mere 
alteration of the statute law. But a money bill is what the Speaker 
chooses to call a money bill, and many budgets since the passmg of the 
Parhament Act of 191 1 have not been certified as money bills by the 
Speaker ^ The House of Lords could delay such bills for two years, 
which might very easily mean kilhng the project altogether. For in 
pohtics, as in other parts of hfe, there are many things that must be 
done quickly or not at all. 

What has prevented this issue from beconung acute is the fact that, 
since the end of the war in 1918, there have only been two Parha- 
ments elected which had not Conservative majorities. One of these 
Parliaments lasted less than a year and the other only two years and 
a half. In neither had the Labour Government of the day an m- 
dependent maj'onty. The Conservatives have never had to fall back 

1 One of the most characteristic of English political devices is the confernng 
<rf this very important political power on the Speaker He — and not a court — 
IS to decide, for it is realized that the definition of a “money bill” is a pohtical 
question whose decision calls for quite different qualities from those rightly 
expected of judges Judges may have them, but not because they are lawyers 
Not only was this power given to an official jyho need not be and very seldom 
IS a lawyer, but when the bill was passed the Speaker on whom this new power 
was conferred was a member of the opposition party which had so bitterly 
fought the reform of the House of Lords As a Speaker is always re-elected, he 
constitutes, in fact, a one-man, unpackable Supreme Court His interpretation 
of his functions has never been criticized on party grounds 
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on their control of the House of Lords to delay radical measures. 
But we may assume that they will do so, if they have to. The question 
then arises, has the Parliament Act made it no longer proper for the 
King to agree to make as many peers as are necessary to carry a 
fundamental measure of the government of the day'? It can be 
argued that this drastic remedy, only threatened and never applied, 
has been made superfluous by the Parhament Act which now provides 
a method whereby the resistance of the Lords can be overcome. The 
proper procedure would be to pass a new statute defining the powers 
or doing away with the existence of the House of Lords altogether. 
But that would take between two and three years, which might be too 
long for the radical programme to have any chance of success. And 
m the meantime the electorate might have lost its zeal ^ 

The formal political functions of the Crown and the peerage are 
less important than their social functions, or so at least it can be 
argued And in a country where men are declared artificially unequal 
by birth, democracy may seem to be and in a sense is a very dehcate 
plant Because of the survival of the traditional adulation of the 
monarch and of his family, real merit is neglected and a false sense of 
values encouraged. Because Clarence Thieepwood is Earl of Ems- 
worth he is treated with a deference that he would not otherwise 
secure, even were he a good deal richer. Even the fact that a ‘‘tenth 
transmitter of a foohsh face” is a very rare phenomenon and that a 
peerage that has had five holders in a row is rare, the fiction that 
makes the sons of brewers and the grandsons of bankers the heirs of 
Norman barons or the bastards of Charles II helps so it is said, to 
encourage national snobbery. Probably both charges are true. But 
a historical phenomenon as deeply rooted as Enghsh snobbery is 
not to be swept away in a night by the abohtion of King and peers. 
Inequality in endless gradations and vanations is the Enghsh rehgion, 
and pubhc schools and the monarchy and the peerage are but 
expressions of a deep-rooted national trait. No doubt, if England 
had had a totally diiSerent history, this need not have been true, 
but, for the purposes of a contemporary study, a dislike of equality 
must be taken for granted 

If it is an unalterable fact, then there is something to be said for 

^ The voter, even in England, ^is sometimes like the drunk Scotsman who 
insisted on discussing predestination with the parish mimster In vain the 
divine tried to put him off, suggesting that it would be better to discuss it when 
the enquirer was sober “But when I’m sober I don’t give a damn about pre- 
destination ” On the other hand, predestmation, like the issue of bank credit, 
s a serious subject that needs discussion 
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the role of the King, and something, though less, to be said for the 
role of the peerage. The elevation to the top of the social hierarchy 
of a man who is neither the nchest, the most powerful, the most 
famous nor the most talented Englishman, has a kmd of equahtanan 
effect There is, or need be, m the respect given to the holder of the 
Crown “no damned nonsense of merit about it,” as Lord Melbourne 
IS said to have said of the greatest formal honour conferred by the 
King, the Order of the Garter. 

The King is not merely a head of the State but a patron of the arts, 
of chanties, of social activities. His ofiBcial taste may not be good, 
but his patronage is, at any rate, a formal acknowledgment of the 
wider claims of society. And this role of the Crown does hold the 
country together. We have seen, in Germany, the immense and 
dangerous possibihties of exploiting the passion of the human race 
for pageants, for shows, for the intoxicating debghts of great pubhc 
celebrations. We have seen, in France, the dangers that befall a 
country that has lost the knack of providing great umfymg national 
festivals for its people. And the Enghsh King is, quite as much as 
any Chinese emperor, the chief pnest of national ntes. A generation 
ago, the royal share m national rejoicing was more limited It was 
circumscribed by the narrow Court conception of what was fittmg. 
Had the taboos of Victorian and Edwardian days lasted, the mon- 
archy and possibly the nation would have suffered. 

But the reception into the national and ancient code of rites of 
comparatively new popular ceremomes is one of the proofs of 
Enghsh pohtical genius Thus m the last century the Derby became 
a great national festival. On the one hand there is Ascot, with its 
royal enclosure to which entry is rigorously guarded, only those 
with techmcally unimpeachable characters and backgrounds can 
hope to enter. On the other hand there is the Derby which the King 
also attends and which is not only popular but free. If you are 
content to take your chance in a true democratic fashion and see 
the greatest of all horse-races from the heath, you pay nothmg.^ 

But, after all, the Derby is a horse-race and horse-racmg is the 
“sport of kings.” It is therefore more mterestmg and more impor- 
tant that the Cup Final — the game which decides which of two 
professional football teams gams the honour of keeping the Cup for 
a year— should have become a great-royal, national and rehgious 
ceremony. The presentation to the King of the twenty-two players; 

* The St. Leger, run at Doncaster m Yorkshire, is even more of a popular 
festival than the Derby 
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the singing of popular songs by the crowds, more significant, the 
smging of hymns by the crowds — all make Wembley Stadium, where 
this great national hturgical act takes place, the Enghsh equivalent 
of the Greek Olympia. And the game thus elevated to the rank of a 
national institution is very unfashionable, it is defimtely plebeian. 
Whoever advised King George V to adopt it as a royal festival 
knows more about England than many Left-wing thinkers 
do.i 

Piofessional football is by far the most important game from the 
spectator’s point of view but it is only the cream of a very deep milk- 
jug Football IS the national game ^ 

Against this assertion there is the carefully fostered behef that it is 
cncket that is the national game, that it furmshes a code of morals 
and manners for the nation, that if hunting (on horseback) is the 
image of war, life is the image of cncket — at least in England. It is 
not difficult to see why such illusions are fostered. In cncket, 
gentlemen (amateurs) play alongside players (professionals). Tradi- 
tionally on the village green, the squire, (he parson, the village black- 
smith and one or two farmers join in a nte which is a bond of 
umon and a social event as well as a game. Men of letters, hke 
Conan Doyle and Barrie, to name only the dead, can make of 
cncket a backcloth to their hteraiy work. They too fit into the 
pattern. 

But few Enghshmen live in villages, few ever see a squire, and the 
town parson’s chances for cncket are few. It is a sum m er game 
and the English summer is often nasty, brutish and short. Thens 
It IS a leisurely game, but not many people have long afternoon, 
free to watch or play a game which takes so long to come to a 

1 “The problem of all statesmen is the proper use of opiates for -the herd. 
The lower orders were easily cajoled m the days when they had rebgion, for 
they were then more or less deterred from excessive indulgence m tl^e pleasures 
of Bacchus and Venus If you take awav other-worldly prospects, then Bacchus 
and Venus are too powerful agents and stop work What solution can be 
found for this deadlock? Archibald Lyall, who has seen many men and many 
cities, finds the solution in ‘sport ’ ‘Sport’ is an obvious opiate for the 
record-breaker, and even soothes the sympathetic student of the record- 
breaker’s exploits Therefore the bourgeoisie hke myself is obviously more 
comfortable so long as the Royal Family continue to shake hands with football 
teams God save the Kmg ’’ (E. S P. Haynes, Pages from a Lawyer’s Notebooks 
(cheap edition), p 97 ) 

® “The immense system of*publicity for such arena performance tends to 
mask the great amount of football which is really enjoyed as an athleUc pas- 
time The Football Association, which is the mam organization for assoaation 
football, has a membership of 40,000 clubs, of which only about 400 are pro- 
fessional ’’ (A E Morgan, The Needs of Youth, p 208 ) 
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conchiston — ^and does not always do that. To think of cricket as the 
national game is another way of ignoring the urban, industrial 
speeded-up life of the majority of the Enghsh people.^ 

Over the greater part of England, association football, played by 
professionals, is the game of the people.® In a few towns, mainly 
m the north, a special professional form of Rugby, “Northern 
Union,” eclipses Association football in popular favour among the 
spectators, but hardly ever among the players. More people may 
want to see Northern Union, but fewer people want to play 
It, just as few Americans after their college days want to endure 
the full rigour of the American game. They are willing to die 
for dear old Rutgers while students, but as alumni their zeal is 
vicarious.^ 

The numerous ways of classifying the Enghsh people into upper 
and lower classes extend to sport. For the social historian, one of 
the momentous days m mneteenth-century history occurred when a 
boy at Rugby school picked up the ball and ran with it By now, 
Rugby has conquered nearly all the good schools, although one or 
two very good schools indeed stick to Association or to private 
versions of their own So the working and lower-middle classes 
have their own game, their own heroes, their own great national 
festivals. The upper and middle classes have their game, their heroes, 
their annual festival. The popular press gives most of its sporting 
space to Association (after horse-racing) , the more expensive press 
^ves most of its space to Rugby (again after horse-racing). One 
section of the Enghsh people does not know or want to know how the 

1 In a popular book called British Sport, out of 48 pages, exactly 22 lines are 
devoted to what is incomparably the most popular English game, Association 
football, or as the vast majority of the inhabitants of this island simply and 
rightly call it, “football ” The author asserts that “Association football at its 
best IS played by the public schools, the universities, and by various amateur 
clubs, mostly formed from school clubs ” (Eric Parker, British Sporty P 38 ) 
It IS impossible to give any rational, non-English meaning, to the use of “at its 
best”* here it is of course a moral and social judgment It excludes both the 
professionals who play football much better than do the present or past 
Carthusians and the overwhelming majority of ordinary schoolboys who, it is 
statistically probable, play it as well 

® In the capital of the great cncketing county of York, regular spectators at 
cricket are only an eighth of the number who regularly watch football (including 
Rugby) ^The figures for active participants are better, but as much or the cncket 
IS played m the evenings and the season is only from May to the end of July, it 
cannot compete with football 

® Thus “of the 65 football clubs in York 48 play Association and only 17 
Rugby football The playing membership of the Association clubs is 1,395 
and of the Rugby clubs 480 ” (B. Seebohm Rowntree, Poverty and Progress* 
A Second Social Survey of York^p 387 ) 
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Other section plays.^ is purely amateur and there are fewer 

polite evasions of the financial consequences of amateur status than 
m other games. Of course, most Association teams are what the 
sporting journahsts used to call “Simon Pure,” but the best teams 
are not. The great Enghsh amateur combination, the Corinthians, 
has now no hope of success in the English Cup, and its Scottish rival 
Queen’s Park has little in the Scottish * 

To get into the last round of the Cup^ is the legitimate ambition of 
every professional football player. For then, though he may not be 
conscious of It, he is given a chance to do more than play a game; 
he takes part m a great national festival and bond of umon The 
presence of the King at the Cup Final digmfies the game, the identi- 
fication of the King with the Cup Final strengthens the monarchy 
and makes its basic function of symbohzmg national umty, of 
expressmg the Enghshness of England, easier.^ 

1 I am told that the spread of football pools with their appeal to the universal 
English passion for gambhng has brought together retired colonels and their 
chauffeurs, each exchanging knowledge of the prospects of Arsenal or Everton. 
The interest of the gentleman is puiely mercenary, but he is at least leammg 
something of one of the most popular activities of his countrymen 

2 Queen’s Park plays regularly against professional teams with a fair degree 
of success It owns or did own till very recently, the largest football field m the 
world, Hampden Park at Glasgow As more and more Scottish schools, 
*‘good,” “nearly good” and “would-be good,” go over to Rugby, it finds it 
harder to reciuit players, but its posiuon is still much better than that of the 
Coi intluans 

3 The Cup IS competed for on a knock-out basis By lot, teams are chosen to 
play against each other, the winner has an opportumty to play another team, 
the loser is out for that year By this process of elimination by which a very 
famous, rich and skilful team may lose all its chances of the highest distinction 
(and profits) by one slip, two teams are found' that do not necessarily represent 
the cream of football talent A system like the American World Senes that 
enables the richest team, the Yankees, to win year after year would not suit a 
country like England, where the passion for mere games of chance is so deeply 
rooted The League Championship, which is a fairer test of skill, confined like 
the pennant race and the World Senes in baseball to the greatest professional 
teams, has far less interest for the general public, although it has more for the true 
aficionados In Scotland, conscious of its nationality in a way England is not, the 
great football event is the international match against England The difference 
between the unconscious Enghsh nationalism and conscious Scottish national- 
ism can be easily seen by a spectator of the crowds at Wembley, or, better still, 
at the even larger football ground, Hampden Park in Glasgow, before and after 
an international In victory or defeat, English phlegm is in marked contrast to 
the praefervidum mgenium Scoiorum An American baseball fan, once he got 
used to the immense crowds that attend football matches m Glasgow, would 
&id himself much more at honife there than m London 

^ The solemn English thoughts on the importance of games, which give the 
intelligentsia a chance to make easy fun, are not always silly m themselves 
But they are silly m expression for charactenstically Enghsh reasons From 
conscious or unconscious snobbery, the importance of the amateur is exagger- 
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Foiced to face the fact that he does keep his admiration for the 
mstitution of royalty just this side of idolatry, that if he does not love 
a lord quite as much as he once did, he does not hate him either,^ 
the poor Enghshman is less ashamed and less conscious of undemo- 
cratic behaviour than he ought to be. He does not pursue the ideal 
of a formal equahty without any very precise content. He seeks for 
more concrete improvements of his own condition, and wornes less 
than any other group of human beings known to me over his relative 
position. Outside the very narrow circle of his own trade, street 
and Qipe, he is the least jealous of human bemgs. He assumes that 
mequalities exist all the world over; he is not surpnsed to learn that 
there are class distinctions everywhere, only they do not seem to him 
important because they only affect foreigners. And so he is less 
shocked to discover that Amencan equahty has its hmits than mi^t 
be supposed. He learns this truth where he learns most truths about 
Amenca, at the movies. 

The view of American snobbery given by the movies has, it is to 
be feared, no educative effect on the Enghsh movie-goer. He is 
, puzzled indeed by what he sees, but takes it all as Amencan and more 
or less umntelhgible. He fails to see any difference between the 
social problem presented by a film hke She Mamed Her Boss and by 
Kitty Foyle. In one, Miss Claudette Colbert finds her love-hfe made 
difficult by the aristocratic prejudices of a Philadelphia department 
store family. In the other. Miss Gmger Rogers finds her love-life 
made impossible by another anstocratic Phfiadelphia family with 
no such visible means of support, but a starthng habit of using 
dynastic titles. The effort of reahzmg that there is any real difference 
between Main Street and Mam Line, except money, and that one 
milhon dollars does not equal another m Philadelphia, is too much 
for movie-goers who have no spontaneous understandmg of the 
difference between Rittenhouse Square and Gnscom Street Like 
the Pnnce of Wales (Edward VII) who was told at a Philadelphia 
ball that a certain attractive young woman was a Biddle and rephed 

ated mi so of the games m which amateurs are not qmte ludicrously out- 
classed by professionals — cricket and Rugby football So an emotional import- 
ance IS attached to county championships, university matches and rugger 
internationals for which there is no adequate justification 

The contrast between the English popular, picture of the aristocracy as 
brainless but harmless, and the French legend of the heartless and unscrupulous 
nobleman, is worth noting In France, the “wicked marquis” was a powerful 
myth. In England, only baronets, the lowest rank of hereditary titles, are 
presumed to be wicked. The difference between Count Almaviva and Figaro 
on one side, and Bertie Wooster apd Jeeves on the other, is also worth noting. 
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“ What is a Biddle? ” the pursuit of social distinction in a democracy 
puzzles him. Titles he knows; money he knows. But social prestige, 
not in rough proportion to wealth, active economic power, politick 
power or formal badges of distinction, is too dehcate an idea for a 
rather gross people.^ 

So the picture of America as a free, even free-and-easy democratic 
society with inequahties of wealth but not of rank, where the story 
of Cmderella is no mere fairy tale and where, m the strictest sense of 
the term, the rank is but the gumea stamp, or dollar sign, is not too 
clouded over by any shadow of the less romantic and less democratic 
truth. The Enghsh have this moderation in their snobbery; it is 
exclusive of regard for the snobbery of other people It is so far 
equahtanan that an Itahan prince and an Amencan miUionaire are 
ahke mterestmg foreigners, but not really upper-class, because they 
are not En^ish. They may be Roman pnnces or Plastics kmgs, but 
they are not lords. ^ 

So in his dealings with all foreigners there is a fundamentaff&bsen(» 
of exportable snobbery that often produces the same results as 
genuine democratic feehng. Taking all foreigners as much of a 
muchness m rank, the Enghshman is really prepared (as he is not in 
deahng with his own countrymen) to deal with people on their own 
personal merits. As always in social deahngs with foreigners, the 
F.nglishTnan is from Missoun — ^he has got to be shown, but his 
readmess to be shown is not mcreased by a realization of the impor- 
tant difference between Durchlaut and Erlaut or between the best 
society of Boston and Butte. 

The proof of the Enghsh pudding is m the eating. Not only 
economically, but socially, England has made as much progress as 
any of the great states — and a small state is able to make more pro- 
gress largely because it escapes the responsibihties of the great 
states Notably, the modem En^sh state has won the confidence 
of the ruled to a degree that has been part of the national salvation. 
If the English people were more cynical about their government, 
they might be more mtelhgent, but not more wise. Even Enghsh 
hypocnsy, the much deoned national habit, has its useful side. It is 
not only tb&t by hushmg up scandals pubhc faith is mamtamed, but 
in a soaely in which the idea of conniption is really novel, really 

1 1 have tned to explain what a Philadelphia Assembly was to a young woman 
who had seen Kitty Foyle. “It’s hke bemg presented at Court ” “But who are 
they presented to’ The President’” When I explained that they were just 
presented to the social world of Philadelphia, she gave it up 
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startlmg in its horror, men refrain from doing certam things 
because they are not done. No doubt, thmgs are made easier for 
some knaves, but they are also made easier for some weak but not 
rascally men who can resist temptation more easily if the thought of 
corruption strikes them with a fearful novelty. 

In no country m the world is the difference between the pubhc 
and pnvate reputations of pubhc men greater than in England 
In no country in the world are people less prone to mean suspicion 
or the bitter wisdom that is folly, “there must be somethmg in it for 
somebody.” It is not in England that stories spread of Mr Churchill 
going to Egypt to meet Rommel, nor is it a proof of sophistication 
to beheve that all men are bars. The behef that his rulers were 
reasonably truthful, brave and honest was the armour on which the 
arrows of Dr. Goebbels broke m vain. And that trust, though not 
fuHy deserved, was not quite undeserved. 

And the softemng of Enghsh life, the diminution in bitter partisan- 
ship, the not qmte genume, yet not quite false good-fellowship of the 
different classes, proved its worth in the great cnsis of 1940-1. For 
many reasons, mainly I think the improvement in education, the 
English had become one of the most polite peoples The hectormg 
poheeman, the bullying sergeant were not national heroes any longer. 
It was just as well. But for the tradition of good manners, of quiet- 
ness in command, of spontaneous disaphne, things might have gone 
lU in London in the last months of 1940. When so much depended 
not merely on courage, but on temper and on emotional restramt, 
the Enghsh way, the new Enghsh way, of doing things proved its 
worth. It IS a loud voice that can carry above the guns and a rarely 
peremptory manner that is more terrifying than a bomb ^ 

And as they have come to think of the law as their own creation, 
the Enghsh people have become phenomenally law-abiding, which, 
too, has its advantages in a besieged country. 

One of the oddest changes in the general reputation of the Enghsh 
has been their acquisition of a reputation — a deserved reputation — 
for being law-abiding. In the eighteenth century, the murderous fury 
of the London mob, culmmating in the Gordon Riots,® aroused the 
censorious alarm of statesmen from Pans to Petersburg. Individual 

1 1 have heard a tram conductor ordering passengers on board at Chester, 
Pa., with more noise and apparent heat than would have been fully justified if 
the Luftwaffe had just appeared over Camden 

* Familiar to readers of Barnaby Budge These riots were bigger and better 
London versions of the anti-Catbohc riots of the next century that disgraced 
Boston and Philadelphia. 
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crimes of violence were numerous and inadequately repressed* 
There was no orgamzed police force, and the means at the disposal 
of Sir John Fielding, under George III, were very inferior to those 
at the disposal of M de Sartmes under Loms The plague of 
highwaymen was a reflection of the absence of a rural police force 
hke the French and Dutch marechmss^e Not until 1827 did London 
get a regular police force and the mneteenth century was well 
advanced before the system was extended all over the country And 
It was some time before the “new detective police” of Scotland Yard 
hved down the somewhat ambiguous reputation of the Bow Street 
runners.^ 

But the world of Fagin did not die at once Crimes of violence, 
culminating in the great garrotting epidemic of the ’sixties, were 
frequent, and the grim and filthy slums of London and the other 
great cities did not breed virtue. But in the last forty years improved 
education, improved standards of hving, such harmless alternatives 
to crime and drunkenness as the bicycle, the cinema, and oif anized 
sport have resulted m a striking improvement m almost all cnme 
statistics In London, between 1893 and 1928, murders per million 
inhabitants fell from 9 to 3, other crimes of violence (excluding 
rape), manslaughter and wounding, fell from 29 to 8 per million 
Rape fell from 48 to 34 per milhon, although the legal defimtion of 
rape was extended What was true of London was true of the whole 
country.^ Improved education was reflected in increases m fraud. 
Convictions for drunkenness weie greatly reduced, but gambhng 
oflFences went up. One apparently simster increase is in fact encour- 
aging. The number of cases of cruelty to children went up— but that 
merely reflected a higher pubhc standard of child welfare, since the 
Children’s Act of 1908 made it an offence to keep children in 
verminous condition. 

^ The early English detective story m the hands of Wilkie Collms had a 
propaganda value in making the detective an interesting and estimable charac- 
ter, instead of being a shady spy bunging into English life low Continental 
methods of discovering the guilty Within less than a generation, English 
literature had created a new mythology in which the detective played the part 
usually given in folklore to the brigand From Robin Hood to Sherlock Holmes 
IS an interesting evolution Dick Turpin m the middle eighteenth century is the 
last bandit hero of English popular legend In the United States, it is only in 
the last few years that the G men have made the cops more popular than the 
robbers The death ol Dillinger tn 1934 may have been the watershed 

® In the whole country, burglaries increased while they went down m London 
Apart from a general mcrease, the change was due to advantage being taken 
of technical advance Burglars lived in London but operated by motor-car 
m iess-protected areas. 
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The last world war had hardly-any efiect on this progress towards 
a more peaceful, less violent society. The experience of milhons 
of men, scattered all over the world, accustomed for three years or 
more to violence, had no appreciable effect on the declining apjietite 
of the Enghshman for setthng his quarrels or improving his economic 
condition by violence.^ 

Fn glisb democracy has grave faults Its aversion to extreme 
measures may involve a refusal to recognize that nothing less than 
extreme measures are adequate for extreme evils, or extreme dangers. 
The often unconscious national pride that accepts an abuse or a 
failure because it is “English,” without even the excuse of an 
illusion that it has any other merits, keeps old abuses green, from the 
coldness of Enghsh houses to the immumty from criticism of judges, 
the most pampered of Enghsh officials. 

In a world where easy optimism is out of place, Enghsh optimism 
is ofteiLa. national danger.* The stranger may well think that life in 
England is “run under wraps”, m no country are failures let down 
more easily, or are the victims of their mcompetence or misguided 
ambition less rancorous. And this is histoncally an undemocratic 
trait. For not only are the Enghsh free from the traditional mgrati- 
tude of repubhcs, they have a talent for bemg grateful for mythical 
services as well as a talent for forgivmg only too real faults. 

This kmdness to the aged and mcompetent, indeed even to the 
yoimg and mcompetent, is notonous in the English theatrical world, 
where the spectacle of an elderly actress, at best fit to play Juhet’s 
nurse and at worst fit only to play Third W^itch, playing Juhet evokes 
sympathy, not indignation For the Enghsh pubhc is loyal to old 
stage favourites. Odder still is the extension of this kmdness to the 
field of sport. This may be a by-product of the fact that cncket is a 

' 1 This casts some doubt on the popular Amencan pacifist theory that the 
outburst of American violent crune that followed the enactment of Prohibition 
was due to the corruption of the youth of Amenca by their limited expenence 
of legahzed violence m 1918 Sir Edward Troup asserts that the figures show 
diat “ the people of London have become much less mchned to acts of personal 
violence, and with less confidence, that they are on the whole a httle more 
honrat , but that the standard of sexual morahty is lower ” {.London Life and 
Labour, vol i, p. 392 ) One odd effect of the dechne in the murder rate is that 
the number of fictional murders in a regular publishing year exceeds those 
committed in real life This is not yet true m the Umted States despite the 
growth of the Whodumt mdustry 

® Amencan optimism has, as its counterpart, an equally dramatic pessimism 
But the English attitude is creduhty about good news and deafness to bad. 
Perhaps, “U” should be “was ” Huee dreadful years have made the English- 
man, S not s^ptical, at least hardened to ill tidings, which does not, howevrar, 
affect his mystical confidence uuEngland’s tnumph 
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game that persons who are decidedly middle-aged can yet play very 
well — ^which may be aU that Amencans need to know about cricket. 
But be that as it may, the fact remains. Only in England could the 
hoises which most decidedly let the backers down be tragic or comic 
heroes’ hke the Tetrarch or Tishy. Only m England could boxers 
hke Billy Wells and Joe Beckett be heroes. That Amencan and 
French boxers found such Bntish opponents easy money merely 
reflected badly on the kmdness and gentlemanhness of the American 
and French boxers There is no evidence that the really great boxers 
produced in Bntain m modem times, Driscoll, Welsh and Wilde, 
were as much national heroes as the gallant but incompetent heavy- 
weights Of course such kindness is not good for the arts of acting 
or boxing. But English kmdness is an anuable weakness, if, in 
pohtics and sport, an expensive one.^ 

A good deal of English life is a race run under wraps. 
The full ngour of the game is not expected from pohtic;ans or 
athletes. Yet the extent to which this kmdness is earned should not 
bhnd us to reahties. An unsuccessful general may remain highly 
popular. The pohte fiction that he retired because of ill-health may 
be decorously observed, but he is in fact retured. Not soon enough, 
perhaps, but he is retired. It may be, as has been often suggested, 
that the doom of the Bntish Empire will come from some incom- 
petent being m office at some critical spot and moment “because it 
was Buggins’s turn,” but Buggins’s turn does not last for ever. And 
the generals and admirals and pohtiaans gracefully retured to the 
House of Lords and dignified unemployment are not as tempted to 
vam recnmination as m other lands, nor are mihtary campaigns, or 
even pohtical manauvres, conducted with the same bitter vigilance 
on the part of colleagues, each of whom in some countnes has reason 
to suspect that his most formidable enemy is fais nval and not his 
opponent. In the British services, civil and mihtaiy, there is a humm 
aUowance of ambition, some of it mean enough, some of it childish 
enough But the handful of silver and the nbbon to stick on his 
coat that the not totally mcompetent pubhc servant can count on, 
are a soother of egos and a calmer of passions. It has, with all its 
manifold drawbacks, saved England from problems like those pre- 
sented by generals like Leonard Wood or Sarrail. 

1 1 can well remember an mterview I was forced to have in Boston nearly 
twenty years ago with an mdignant fight promoter who had been dnven to 
cancel a big match because a Bntish boxer had refused to come m from Dedham 
to Boston to flight, because of a bad snowstorm “And he wants to get a 
chance at the world ntle!" 
o 
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In all fields of progress, the Englishman has much to be proud of, 
in all fields but one. For the class divisions m England, exaggeratmg 
and overlymg the great economic differences that are common to 
all Western society, are a great price to pay for national umty, even 
assuming that they are a necessary part of the pnce. The Enghsh 
people who have so much m common, so many of whose virtues 
and most of whose faults are remarkably evenly distnbuted all over 
the nation, do not know each other. They are, after the first ice is 
broken, more at ease with all types of foreigners than with those of 
their own countrymen whose speech, manner, games and rehgion 
act as barriers. The habit of social suspicion thus inbred accounts 
for much of the unpopularity of the Enghsh abroad, who are often 
.thought to be showing their contempt for' foreigners when they Me 
merely concealmg doubts about their own social position in the ey^ 
of their own countrymen. It is as a social democracy that England 
IS the_jreatest failure, usmg “social” m a narrow but not trivial 
sense. And the belief that somehow equality is the clue to Russian 
success is the most teUing pomt of all those made by the advocates 
of Russian ways. 

And because inequahty finds its expression in other ways than 
material possessions, it makes the problem of Enghsh democracy 
even more urgent. The diflSculties of intercourse between various 
layers of Enghsh soaety are not merely matters of accent. They 
are matters of posture, of habit, of gesture, of emphasis, of ease or 
diflBdence m speech. The unease may be on either side or on both; 
the product of Eton and King’s, trymg to unbend, may be as odd a 
sight as the product of a council school trymg to pass as smart and 
sophisticated. 

A Left hterary cntic expressing his views on Proletkult or its 
successors m the manner of the Balliol intellectuals of the ’twenties 
IS comic, or tragic, or irritating, or futile according to taste. To be 
present at a big offiaal party, with opportumties to inspect cabinet 
miitisters of different social levels, is to be educated m fine shades 
of class distmction of which accent is only one example and income 
difference only one cause. A Labour mimster may have as much 
the habit and temper of command as a blue-blooded Conservative, 
but he will express his habit and temper in a different way. It is 
true that the differences m the social background of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet are less marked than m Mr. Churchill’s.^ But even were 

iMr. Churchill’s contams more members from the “underprivileged” 
classes, and one oi two members from a class lower, economically and socially, 
than any represented in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
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they as marked, they would be less a cause of minor friction. For 
Mr. Roosevelt and sdl his Cabinet have been accustomed, from very 
early years, to a society which, despite all efforts of schools, adver- 
tismg, •clubs and the rest, makes the creation of effective social 
barners difficult and theu: mamtenance a perpetually repeated task. 
Amencan social fences have to be contmually repaired; m England 
they are like wild hedges, they grow if left alone. 

Pohtically, England is a democracy, perhaps the most mature 
democracy m the world. But democracy is not merely a matter 
of government, it is an attitude to life. And England will not be a 
full or anything like a full democracy as long as one of the kindhest 
and most umted peoples in the world is internally divided m a 
fashion that so impovenshes the national life. 



IV 


ENGLISH RELIGION 

O F all English institutions, none is more Enghsh, less to be 
interpreted in general terms or judged by general standards 
than the Church of England Its very status as “by law 
estabhshed” is almost impossible to descnbe or to justify. Modern 
hberals brought up for the most part to regard Church establish- 
ment as an anacluomsm or an outrage, may weU wonder at the 
continued existence of the Establishment. They may plan to dis- 
estabhsh and disendow and, while planmng this great revolution, 
will find that their object is also the chenshed dream of eminent 
Anglic an divines who, far from thinking that the Estabhshment is 
the strength of the Church of England, think it a fundamental 
weakness. 

“The Church of Engjand as by law estabhshed,” it is a fine and 
apparently clear statement, but what does it mean? Or rather, 
what does Estabhshment mean and what is estabhshed? The 
Estabhshment and the Church of England thus hnked by law are 
neither of them easily descnbed. To begm with the Establishment. 
What does the State do for the Church? It does not, as is widely 
thought, pay the Church money. There has never been a concordat 
between Church and State such as those made between the Pope 
and Napoleon, the Pope and Hitler. In such bargains the secular 
power, in return for some degree of control of the Church, pays out 
of the national revenue some or most of the expenses of the Church, 
and the clergy are a special type of civil servant. The En^sh state 
does not pay anythin g to the Enghsh Church nor are the clergy state 
servants. The mcome of the Church is a corporate mcome which 
the State helps the Church to collect as it helps other corporate 
institutions, hospitals, colleges, etc. to collect their mcome. The 
State does more; it collects some of the mcome itself, turning 
over the net proceeds to the Church, but this is a limitation of 
Church power, not a pnvilege. 

The erroneous view that the Church of England is directly a 
beneficiary of the State is fostered by the existence of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. The Commissioners are appomted by the 
“Crown,” that is by the Prime Minister, and they control most of 

100 
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the real estate owned by the Church of England But that real 
estate is the “private property’’ of the Church, and were that 
property sold and the proceeds invested m securities the Church 
of England would be no better or worse off, morally at any rate. 
Nevertheless, it is probably true that by being a great landowner 
the Church finds itself m positions that weaken its spiritual authonty. 
Thus if It leases property in London for ninety-mne years, it has no 
means of preventing the temporary owners of that property turnmg 
some houses into brothels or slums ^ And as a great landowner, 
the Church through the Ecclesiastical Commission is in the position 
of having to drive hard bargains A great corporation cannot make 
special concessions and many a pious Anghcan has been on the edge 
of unkind thoughts after argument with the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners on questions of repairs and the duties of leaseholders. 
But all the same the Estabhshment of the present Church of England 
is not financial; it is moral.^ 

The Church of England is still, for most Enghshmen, the national 
and proper way of rendermg to God the things that are God’s — even 
if that belief involves another, that Caesar is to determine what 
things are God’s and what his. The State m theory does lay down 
what the Church of England believes and how it shall conduct its 
public services and admimster the sacraments. The Church is on 
this theory a branch of the civil service, its articles of faith and its 

1 It IS true that a century ago the Church, like other property-owners, was 
not veiy tender-minded about slums But the Church was no worse a landlord 
than were great noblemen or Oxford colleges Under the shadow of the Chnst 
Church of Pusey and Lewis Carroll lay some of the worst slums of Oxford ; 
and New College at a not very remote date spent on not very successful 
ornament funds that might have been used to rebuild local slums Such con- 
duct to-day would seem unsocial even in the case of a college dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen “We are all Marthas now,” as Sir William Harcourt might 
have said 

® These truths are obscured m the public mmd by the question of tithes 
These are charges on land They represent the medieval view that a tenth of 
the fruits of the earth was payable m kind to the Church At various times m 
the past and present centuries they have been reduced m severity and commuted 
to money Some owners of land at various times redeemed the tithe, i e , made 
a capital payment, other owners did not The difference m status, m pure 
economic theory, ought to be represented by a difference m the pnee of the 
land To some extent it is Like aU other burdens on land, tithe is bitterly 
resented when prices fall as they have been doing in recent years, the English 
farmer feels like the Iowa farmer m such matters and the grievance of the 
English farmer against the Chuith is even more lively than that of the Iowa 
farmer against the Vermont banker For the banker in fairly recent times did 
lend money while it is a long time since the Chuich’s services were as valuable 
to the average farmer as tithe would suggest The landowner, naturally, 
would m most cases like to see tithe abolished, but not all For tithe is not 
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modes of public worship are set out as schedules to Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Only the most old-fashioned and unrealistic lawyer now 
beheves that this picture has any real relation to the facts. The 
relation between God and Caesar is more comphcated than that. 
For if there was ever a time when the Church of England was filing 
to allow the State to deterrmne its belief and practice, that time is 
long past. For, as a not totally unkmd critic said, the troubles of 
dm Church of England m modern times are due to the fact that m' 
Its old age it has got rehgion.^ A senes of revivals of old and 
preachings of new doctrmes have made it impossible to say what is 
the central doctrme of the Church or what is its practice in pubhc 
worship. Theological positions hard to distinguish from those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Geneva, are all held with impumty. The 
barest minimum of ritual is soundly Anghcan as is a profusion of 
ornament that drove, so the famous story runs, one lady to regret 
the simple worship of the Church of Rome. 

The official Thirty-nme Articles of Rehgion of the Anglican Church 
were designed to be, or have been found to be, patient of explana- 
tions. They can be affirmed (m some sense) by almost every type 
of Christian. To the Anglo-Catholic they may be the “forty stripes 
save one”; to the Modernist something to be swallowed rather than 
accepted But we have moved a long way from Tract XC, and the 
grievance of acceptance of the Articles is purely a clencal gnevance 
and not, it seems, a very lively gnevance even for the clergy. 

The case of the Prayer Book is very different. The Prayer Book 
is far more a mark of Anghcamsm than are the Articles. By insisting 
on the formal ntual of Archbishop Cranmer, the Anglican Church 


specificaDy payable to the Church at all A great deal of it is payable to lay- 
men or to corporations like Oxford and Cambridge colleges Thus the 
Russell family, when they got Woburn Abbey as their share of the loot of the 
monasteries, also got the great tithes which had been payable to the Abbot. 
This share of Church plunder is payable to the present Duke of Bedford, not 
to any parson A great landowner or an Oxford college may receive more as 
tithe on land they do not own than they pay as tithe on land they do own, and 
some of the tithe they pay m one capacity, they pay to themselves in another. , 
To abolish tithe may be an excellent thing, but if the abolition does not take the 
form of confiscating the tithe revenue for the State, it will be simply a way of 
making a large present to landowners who have been lucky enough not to have 
redeemed their tithe The Church of England might be less unpopular with 
farmers if this were done, but the commumty at large has nghts as well as 
farmers and parsons 

1 1 am, of course, aware, that it has always had religion and that, as Professor 
Sykes and Canon Smythe have shown, even m the dullest days of eighteenth^ 
century torpidity there was more evangelical zeal and work than used to be 
thought. 
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insisted on a mode of worship that was not only abandoned by the 
other Reformed Churches^ but, in practice, on a mode of public 
worship by the laity that is far more ritualistic than that commonly 
practised m the modern Cathohc Church A prayer book is not the 
same as the Prayer Book. Had the whole Anglican commumon 
effectively msisted on the uniform use of the Prayer Book, it could 
have been claimed, with some justice, that Canterbury rather than 
Rome had effectively secured umformity, reverence and continuity 
m the pubhc prayers of the laity. And it could also be claimed that 
the admirable Enghsh of the Prayer Book had quietly influenced 
the minds of all sorts and conditions of men who were hardly con- 
scious of what it was that had coloured their views of how God 
should be worshipped. The old Anghcan was not perplexed by 
temporary innovations and the fancies of parsons or the fashions of 
the time. The Pilgrim's Progress was not Holy Wnt nor the 
eloquence of any modern century a substitute for the traditional 
prayers of the Church. And the idiosyncratic and self-willed Enghsh 
noLind needed such a disciphne. As long as umformity was fairly 
generally observed, it received it. But with modern times, with the 
revival of factions within the Church of England, the old, dull, 
disciphned days were over. Sung Mattms (some hold) concealed 
the beauties of the Prayer Book from the congregation and the 
obvious obsolescence of some parts of the Prayer Book became 
apparent to the critical, a powerful if not a large body.^ 

1 1 am aware that the Methodists and other Reformed Churches have service- 
books, but they do not play anything like the pre-eminent part assigned by 
Anglican theory to the Book of Common Prayer 

®“yet I do not think that a boy, especially if his education is directed 
towards the study of words, can hear every mormng, from his tenth to his 
eighteenth year, the measured and formal English of the Prayer Book with- 
out submitting his mmd m some degree to the discipline which this Prayer 
Book enjoins The collect for the week ; the prayer for all sorts and conditions 
of men; the State prayers, the general thanksgiving I took these things for 
granted, and never thought that they might be moulding my mind Yet, even 
then, I assumed that the purpose of “this ancient school” was “that there may 
never be wanting” persons qualified for “the service of the Church and State ” 
Not a word about “ busmess* not a word about the life-jobs of those figures, 
who, term after term, faded out of the lower and middle reaches of the school 
to serve neitherJChurch not State, but someone’s bank or someone else’s ware- 
house Here we were, in the centre of London, at the ganghon pomt of high 
capitalism, the tallest pyramid i»the modern competitive system , we continued, 
calmly and without self-consciousness, to use the terms describing an English 
society which was beginmng to disappear even before a sixteenth-century 
merchant had founded our school I do not thmk that this pomt ever occurred 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company” (E L Woodward, Short Journey^ 
pp. 19, 20.) 
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More senous was the adoption of a hind of Congregationahsm 
by the clergy. Evangehcals had long neglected some parts otthe 
Prayer Book, and their subtractions were held to justify additions 
by others. Short of the use of the Ordinary of the Mass m J^atm, 
there were hardly any extremes m alteration which the very “High^’ 
clergy did not permit themselves. An^o-Cathohc divines like 
Bishop Gore might insist on the Prayer Book and the Prayer Book 
only as the worship of Anghcans, but this Chilhngworthian doctone 
was defied by many of the most zealous clergy. 

The laity too were less attracted or repelled by the variations on 
the Player Book than by the splendour or poverty of ritual. Any 
visitor could see that there were great diflferences in the conduct of 
pubhc worship at Holy Trimty, Brompton, and All Saints, Margaret 
Sheet. Not so many noticed whether All Saints or St Alban’s, or, 
for that matter. Holy Trimty, ngidly followed all the prescnptions 
of the Book of Common Prayer, weekday and Sunday alike. The 
educational effect of a common hturgy was lost. The Book of 
Common Prayer ceased to be a norm, and, in ritual as well as in 
doctrme, the Estabhshed Church ceased to stand for anything 
defined.^ 

The difficulty, mdeed the impossibihty, of defimng the doctrine 
or practice of the Church of England irritates the Erastian lawyer, 
like Sir WiUiam Harcourt, and the exact theologian whether he be 
Anghcan or non-Anghcan. All are appalled by the toleration of 
mcompatibles that is the gemus of Anghcamsm. To treat Christian- 
ity thus is very Enghsh; to treat Marxism thus, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell had pointed out, is also very Enghsh. The legal estabhsh- 
ment of the Church of England is a pubhc recogmtion by the 
Enghsh State of a vague historical respect for Chnstiamty and still 
more for a very old, traditional English institution called “the 
Church.” Before the Reformation, the central Roman authonty 
might impose order and doctrmal coherence. But once that control 
was removed, the absence of any Enghsh appreciation of the attrac- 
tions of consistency, of the repellent character of anomahes, made 
It certain that whatever form organized rehgious life took in 
England it would not be coherent and consistent as it was m the 
Europe of Geneva or the Council of Trent. The estabhshment of a 
Church which offers not the doctnnarand ceremomal table d’Mte 

1 The Episcopal Cathedral in Glasgow bears (1942) a notice afiarming that 
‘pray«r-book services”, are held within. It is no longer a guarantee of any- 
thing that a church is in.coinn»>nion with Canterbury 
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of the Other communions, hut a varied a la carte service in both, 
is hard to justify But oiily too intelligent Englishmen, seeing the 
Church of En^and from too close at hand, can think that its 
sepres^ntative role is over or that it can be either disregarded or 
rwept on one side. “C of E.” may be a very meaningless term. 
The Church of England may only be the Church that the majority 
of English people stay away from. But they want it to be there to 
stay away from, it is their spiritual home whenever (which is not 
very often) they feel they want one. They would not be at home m a 
more functional institution, in a Church which knew its own mind 
and followed out to their logical conclusions the generally accepted 
premises of its doctrines Such a Church would be, in one sense, a 
more respectable institution, but it would be very much less an 
Enghsh institution. No doubt, the vagueness of Anglicamsm has 
contributed to the evasiveness of Enghsh thought m more than 
theological matters. No doubt the vagueness of the national mind 
has affected the Church. But whether the Church of England bred 
the Enghsh mind or vice versa does not matter. 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 

The rolhng English drunkard made the rolling Enghsh road. 

Some time later in Enghsh history, the same defiance of Euclidean 
geometry produced the Church of England 

It IS possible to hold that all that keeps the Church of England 
together is the fact of Estabhshment, which both gives what httle 
coherence there is and which gives m addition a prestige that the 
Church, as a church, would not otherwise command While the 
Anglican Church had a legal monopoly of higher education, of 
political position, when its privileges were enforced by laws which 
kept Dissenters and Catholics and Jews m their place, this view had 
some plausibility. But the Church to-day neither has nor wants 
such pnvileges.^ During the past century, the legal privileges of the 
Anglican Church have been reduced to very httle, until to-day a 
large body of its active members and leaders see Establishment not 
as an advantage but as a disadvantage. The Church of England 
has some rights in the school system.® And the King is by custom 
a member of the Church of England m England and of the quite 
difierent Church of Scotian^ m Scotland and, by law, a "‘Protestant” 

^ What bishop to-day would waste his time, as did the learned and saintly 
Christopher Wordsworth, fighting to keep the title “Reverend” off the tomb- 
stone of a Methodist rmnister|mja churchyard? 

2 See Chapter II 
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everywhere. The old legal pre-eminence of “ the Church ” is reflected 
in other ways. For example, the college chaplains of Oxford and 
Cambndge colleges aie Anghcan as are the college chapels.^ The 
aristocracy in England are almost entirely Anglican or Cathchc ® 

This social pre-eminence of the Anghcan Church has extended 
from its aristocratic laity to the clergy themselves. Their social rank 
rose all through the nineteenth century, and is only now falhng 
again as the clergy become recruited more and more from the 
lower-middle and upper-working classes 

That the Enghsh parson m the age of Swift or of Fielding was a 
kind of superior domestic is true, that Mr Colhns was probably 
representative of a good many parsons of the age of Jane Austen 
IS also true. But the Enghsh paison in modem times became a 
kind of equal of the squire, ranking above the doctor and the 
attorney. He had in many cases been to the same kmd of school. 
He nught, especially if the hving he held were a good one, be a 
member of a great family But the evangehcal revival and the 
Oxford Movement made great changes. Samuel Wood, Newman’s 
friend and Lord Halifax’s great-uncle, had very different standards 
of clerical propriety from the old type of sporting gentleman-parson 
who was usually orthodox but seldom zealous. 

It was roughly true that the pohcy of the Church of England in 
that happy nmeteenth-century heyday was to put a “gentleman in 
every pansh.” This ideal, though more practicable than that of 
putting a saint m every parish, was beyond the resources of the 
Church. A poor gentleman can exist, but he cannot remain a 
gentleman m a representative capacity if his income definitely 
declasses him. And the resources of the Church were not adequate 
to givmg to all the incumbents of parishes a gentleman’s mcome. 
Nevertheless, the gentihty, real or presumed, of the parson had some 
social advantages. In an mequahtanan society hke that of England, 
the levelling tendencies of the Christian faith must always cause 

*■ This need not mean much , least of all uniformity (See Brittain and Manning, 
Babylon Bruis'd and Mount Monah Mended) 

* There are, of course, great Presbytenan houses m Scotland and a number- 
of Nonconformist peers of recent creation m England But although there was 
at least one peer of reasonably ancient creation who was a Moslem and all other 
religions may well be represented in the peer^e for all I know, in the anstoo 
racy the national passion for rehgious eccentncity fights a losmg battle with the 
national passion for snobbery when it is a question of belonging to an un- 
fashionable form of Chnstianity According to Mr. G M Young, the return 
of the Willoughby of Parham family to the Anglican fold in the eighteenth 
century ended the last of the gr||at Puntan noncoidbrnung houses 
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difficulties. Where the clergy are the uncontested dispensers of 
means of grace and cannot be replaced, their spiritual authonty 
may cover their social infenonty, although, as Innocent III found 
out, the untamed feudal noble could square a good deal of anti- 
clencalism with a conscience that had a genuine horror of unprofit- 
able heresy. So a priest in a Cathohc country need not be a gentle- 
man in any sense of the word so long as his pnestly prerogatives 
are unquestioned And m a rigidly organized Presbyterian society, 
the authority of the Church may cover the weak social or economic 
position of the clergy ^ But England was not Scotland or Prussia, 
and the choice was not between some form of clencal independence 
(or, if you like, tyranny) and a tamed Erastian church, but between 
one form of Chnstiamty adapted to a society highly conscious of 
social distinction and another Between German Lutheranism 
and Anglicamsm it is not hard to make a choice. The parson 
was given a more independent position by the abuse of his 'Tree- 
hold”; by the lack of system m church organization; by the'^great 
social position of the bishops which resulted from their large 
incomes and great houses ^ 

Qmte apart from any general levelhng tendency (and such exists 
in England) the special social prestge of the Church of England 
is not what it was. But, for the officially minded who hke to know 
where they are, ‘‘Church” is mce and “Chapel” doubtful, and this 
social ranking extends to all aspects of Enghsh rehgious life. More 
people than would admit it or are conscious of it are of the mind 
of the sergeant-major who classified his recruits into “C. of E,,” 
“R.C.” and “fancy rehgions.” The only change they would make 
would be in putting “R.C.” defimtely under “fancy religions.” 
But this customary precedence is very little based on law; it is based 
on the normal English attitude to organized rehgion in his own 

1 It should be noted that m Scotland most, though by no means all, of the 
“good” families have drifted m the last two centunes away from Presbyterian- 
ism to Episcopalianism (This has had good results as well as bad for Scottish 
Presbytenamsm ) Without agreeing with Charles II that Presbytery is no 
religion for a gentleman, there is a sense m which a kind of Anglicanism may 
seem to be pre-enunently the religion for a gentleman to whom gentihty is of 
fundamental importance On the other hand, Chnstiamty m any fundamental 
form can hardly seem to be a rehgion for a gentleman m the usual sense of 
the term 

2 When the first Archbishop fTemple sold the country estate of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury because he did not thmk that, m modern times, an 
Archbishop of Canterbury had any business parading as a great landed 
magnate, he was anticipating as great a change m the role of the archbishopric 
as the marriages of Cranmer and Parker portended 
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country. The Church of England is the normal form of religion; 
even the Dissenter who dissents from its claims, like the earlier 
Nonconformist who refused to conform to its practices, admits 
by his protest its predominant place. An Anghcan bishop, even 
in a city hke Liverpool where his Roman rival has more adherents, 
is by national custom the chief representative spokesman of the 
Christian viewpomt.^ And without any legal sanction in modern 
times, the Church of England is thought of as bemg the Church 
of the Empire, a cause of disillusionment to pious Anghcans when 
they go to Canada or Austraha and discover the strength of their 
Roman and Dissenting rivals. 

This prestige of the Church of England may be a result of past 
legal privilege and may owe something to the present connection 
with the State, but it is possible that a disestabhshed Church of 
England, provided it stayed umted, would keep this kind of hold 
on the Enghsh people as the Church of France did when it was 
disestabhshed in 1905. For it should be remembered that m organ- 
ization, if not in doctnne, the Church of England has been far 
more changed in the last century than it was at the Reformation 
Its finances have been reformed; not enough, perhaps, but reformed 
all the same. Its bishops are no longer opulent feudal magnates, 
representing the distnbution of wealth and power that suited the 
England of Henry VIII ® The creation of new sees in the nmeteenth 
century, the increase m Income tax, the nse in the standard of 
episcopal duty that has been accepted since Samuel Wilberforce 
set the example in the diocese of Oxford, these have all made 
bishops very different men and ofiBcials from what they were in the 
days of Dr. Proudie of Barchester. A century ago, a bishop 
appointed to a really good see could leave a quite impressive fortune 
to his children. To-day he less often has children, and certainly 
cannot leave them a fortune out of savings from his salary. Among 

1 Who’s Who carries this principle to an extreme Although Cathohc 
bishops m Ireland are certainly far more important than bishops of the Church 
of Ireland, and are legally m exactly the same position, they are entered m 
fS^o’s Who under their proper names, not under the names of their sees That 
honour is reserved for the bishops of the disestablished Church of Ireland 

® “Few changes in our modern England have been more remarkable than 
that in the character of the Bishops of the Anglican Church and the way they 
are regarded Forty or fifty years ago they were usually nch, digmfied, and 
rather indolent magnates, aristocratic m theiT tastes and habits, moderate in 
their theology, sometimes to the pomt of indifltrentism, quite as much men 
of the wqrld as pastors of souls The revival withm the Church of England 
began from below, and reached the bishops last ” (James Bryce to Thomas 
Hughes, Life of Bishop Fraser, 356-8 ) 
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the qualifications that make a man episcopal timher to-day is a 
pnvate income that will enable him to bear the burden of such 
white elephants as Famham Castle or other “assets” of the old 
order that have now become liabihties. 

Despite his archaic costume, his oflScial precedence and, in the 
case of the old sees, the tenancy of a “palace” that recalls the 
golden days of golden stalls and the state of great landed magnates, 
the modern bishop is not a nch or an idle functionary. Promotion 
to a bishopric is often, in fact, what it has always been in theory, 
a call to greater labour, reluctantly accepted Probably at few 
penods in church history have the words “Nolo episcopari” been 
uttered so often and so sincerely as m modern England.^ 

Yet It IS in the method of nomination to bishoprics that the 
connection between Church and State survives in its most important 
aspect. Since the tune of Henry Vin the nomination to this great 
spiritual office has been m the hands of whoever effectively disposed 
of the State patronage, in the hands of Charles H, m the hands of 
Lord Palmerston The King or the pohticians who chose the 
shepherds of the Anghcan flock could be of any religion or none. 
A Lutheran background in the case of Pnnce Albert, a fondness 
for Presbytenan ways and men m the case of Queen Victoria, sub- 
mission to the Evangelical views of Lord Shaftesbury m the case 
of Palmerston, a very outside point of view in the case of Disraeli, 
High Anghcan pnnciples in the cases of Gladstone and Sahsbury. 
aU affected the character of the episcopate m the second half of the 
last century. Of the mne persons appomted to the office of Pnme 
Minister m this century, three were Presbytenans, one a Baptist, 
one a Umtanan, and the Anghcan orthodoxy of the remaimng four 
was not m every case above reasonable suspicion. Yet there is 
abundant evidence that, in makmg these appomtments, modem 
Prime Mimsters, whatever their ongin, have shown a strong sense 
of responsibihty. None has behaved as Disraeh did in candidly 
making appointments to help his party at an election.® 

Yet there is, at fiirst sight, something distasteful m the thought of 

® I was once present when the future of an enunent divine was being debated. 
His learning, his good looks, his admirable manners, his good business habits, 
the reasonable orthodoxy of his rehgious views, all were discussed and admitted 
But, It was added, he could not be made a bishop He had “no pastoral zeal,” 
and that, it was somewiiat reluctantly admitted, was now necessary m a bishop 

* It should be remembered that patronage, the modified English version of 
the spoils system, was just bemg abolished m Disraeli’s times His attitude, 
though a httle scandalous when looked at from the side of the angels, was not 
particularly novel or scandalous from the side of the practismg pohtician 
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spiritual office so bestowed. For although Pnme Ministers do not 
make scandalous appomtments, they do make appomtments that 
It is unlikely would made by any “free” church. Chosen by an 
indirect democratic plebisate, for reasons that have nothing, to do 
with Church questions,^ with no certainty that they will have either 
knowledge or interest m this field, Prime Mimsters may impose 
chief pastors on very reluctant flocks. The see of Hereford, for- 
instance, has more than once been used by Prime Mimsters to show 
their mdifference to mere local clencal and lay opimon. Where 
appomtments have involved apparent approval of certam types of 
religious views, a Pnme Munster has seemed to some to be, in 
effect, extendmg the limit s of tolerable variation m doctnne. And, 
when some appomtment has annoyed an important section of 
Church opimon, the resentment of lay nonunation has found 
expression m threats to exercise the n^ts of the Church, nghts 
preserved by the “election” of a new bishop by the cathedral 
chapter. In form, the Pnme Munster merely nominates a candidate 
to the chapter, but in effect the so-called congi d'ilire is only per- 
mission to elect one person who is named.® 

No effective resistance has ever been made to this system, although 
the possibility of a clerical revolt has no doubt had a hnutmg effect 
on the choices made by Pnme Mimsters, who in modem times 
always consult the Archbishop of Canterbury and are thus in a 
position to know how much the Church of England will stand. 

Yet, seen from the outside, the nonunation of bishops by a lay 
authonty has its advantages. It does, in fact, result in making 
bishops of men who would be very unlikely to reach that high office 

1 This was one of the flaws in the argument whereby John Richard Green 
toed to justify the system by a parallel with the popular election of St. Ambrose 
as Archbishop of Milan Mr Gladstone might be the people’s choice as mudi 
as St Ambrose was, but he was not chosen to find a modem Ambrose for the 
see of Winchester 

* I have simplified the procedure, but I have not, I think, distorted its mean- 
mg. The congi d'&ire is, m effect, like an American primary The electors of 
Texas will by the time this book has appeared have elected Mr O’Damel to the 
United States Senate But they will have had no real option By winning the 
Democratic pnmary, Mr O’Daniel has been given the eqmvalent of a congi 
d’ihre For the electors of Texas to vote for the Repubhcan candidate (presum- 
ably there is one) would be as revolutionary an act as for a Cathedral chapter not 
to vote for the candidate named m the letters missive of the Pnme Minister 
They would not, of course, be subject to the penalties of praemunire It might 
be pomted out to uncntical admirers of Magna Carta that one of the chief 
grievances against Kmg John, and one the charter was mtended to put an end 
to, was royal nommations to bishopncs Back to Magna Carta is a possible 
batflenacy for the enemies of this system to-day. 
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were bishops elected by the laity, or the clergy, or by any com- 
bination of the two or any method practised by other branches of 
the Anglican commumon. 

It can be argued that the representative character of an Anglican 
bishop'is m part denved from his secular origin. Because he has 
been chosen by the lay power, he is more likely to think in a non- 
clencal fashion of the problems where the lay and clerical points 
of view are m conflict,^ The quahties that appeal to a lay Pnme 
Minister may be very valuable quahties that do not appeal to the 
minority of zealous laity A bishop so appointed may be able to 
defy the sectanan opimon of the faithful ^ 

An Anglican dignitary, in such cases, is far more free than leaders 
of the “Free Churches” who cannot go too far ahead of their 
flocks. An Amencan Methodist bishop who had expressed doubts 
about the wisdom of the “experiment noble m purpose” would 
have been a hero, and yet if no Amencan Methodist bishop has ever 
had doubts on the pohcy of constitutional Prohibition the political 
wisdom of that bench of bishops must be very low. A Cathohc 
Bishop m a regon hke Brooklyn really “crackmg down” on 
Coughhnism would be a parallel to Charles Gore criticizing the 
Boer War in Joseph Chamberlain’s good city of Birmingham, or 
Dr. Hensley Henson, not yet a bishop, denouncing the profiteers 

1 It IS, I hope, unnecessary to say that by “clencal ” I do not mean “religious ” 

2 Another form of patronage which might be but is not now used m a simple 
political fashion is that of nominations to regius professorships In Oxford and 
Cambndge and m the Scottish universities a number of the most important 
chairs are “regius,” that is, the professors are appomted by “the Crown,” 
which in England means the Prime Minister, in Scotland the Secretary of State 
for Scotland In the past, politics of a kind played some part. Thus it is believed 
that had the Liberal government been defeated a little sooner than it was. Lord 
Acton would not have been made Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambndge by its Conservative successor But direct political rewards are rare 
m this field I know of only one case and that not very recent It was widely 
believed that a very active politician was given a regius chair m a Scottish 
university in recompense for his effective services as an election agent for a 
cabinet minister Whether this be so or not, the professor of whom the story 
was told became, in thfe not very long run, world-famous m his own field of 
medicine And, as in the case of bishopncs, the outsider’s view is sometimes 
more objective than the domestic view But there are, of course, drawbacks to 
the system In 1870, when Glasgow University had some of the greatest names 
in the British academic world on its roll of professors, the official academic 
chief of the future Lords Kelvin and Lister and the two Cairds was Pnnapal 
Barclay “He was without any particular literary or scientific distinction and 
was commonly reported to have received his appomtment from the Crown 
because of the presence of mind he had shown in the management of a boat by 
which he had saved the precious life of one of its ministers ” (John Henry 
Muirhead, Reflections^ P 27) 
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of the Putumayo atrocities by name m Westminster Abbey. More 
instances could be given to support the view that if we are to give 
any meamng to “fearless” other than noisy statements of views 
already known to be popular (the meamng the word has acqmred 
in the cheap Press), the high Anglican clergy are to-day at least as 
fearless as the ecclesiastical leaders of any part of the English- 
speaking world. And some of these Anghcan leaders would not 
have been chosen by any “democratic” method of election. 

There is another advantage in the nommat'on of bishops by 
pohticians The Church of England is rent by internal ecclesiastical 
pohtics. The appointment of bishops from the outside can not only 
be used by a prudent lay pohtician to keep the balance true within 
the Church, but to remind the clerical combatants that they are 
members of a techmcally umted body. Thus the variations m 
doctrine and ritual that might well be associated with the changing 
party positions of successive Bishops of Truio are not without 
theif educational value. A nomination of a well-known party 
leader (in the Church sense of party) is not necessarily a tnumph 
for the local section of his party m his new diocese; that party has 
npt just earned an election and is not necessarily much benefited 
by the amval of a bishop who has been appointed by a Pnme 
Mimster who has had other motives than the desire to promote 
true Cathohe doctnne or to score off ntuahsts.’' And the Bishop, 
once enthroned, has tisually settled down to the job of being a 
Father in God to all the faithful, no matter what their ecclesiastical 
colour. In this the Bishop is, of course, profoundly Eng li sh . He 
acts in the spint of Bishop Sanderson’s preface to the Prayer Book 
of 1662 and avoids the “sundry mconvemences” that anse from 
the attempt to remedy evils that may have ansen fiom things 
“advisedly established,”* This respect for vested mterests, emotional 
as well as matenal, makes the good bishop, although possibly a 
bishop who serves the Church as a semi-secular ra&er than as a 
purely religious body, chiefly concerned to declare the faith once 
deUvered or to be delivered to the saints. A Bishop Gore in one 
direction, a Bishop Barnes m another, may not accept this hmitation 

_ * It IS not a real solution of the problem of keepmg party spirit withm due 
limits to accept what is, m effect, a geographical hmitation of parties The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Umted States lays more stress on the 
Protestant” in Richmond, Virginia, than in Fond du Lac, Wisconsm But 
what of the Virgjman member who moves to Wisconsin? 

telM this citauon from Dr. Hensley Henson’s admirable Church of 
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of their functions, may take an un-English view of the importance 
of intellectual clarity and insist on definitions (“no evident necessity 
so requiring’’ such action in the eyes of their brethren); but they 
are not typical of the men whom the Prime Mimsters normally call 
to the'episcopal office. 

The connection with the State is important m another way. For 
twenty-six bishops are members of the House of Loids ^ As the 
House of Lords has over seven hundred members, the twenty-six 
bishops would be a tiny minority if the lay peers took their legis- 
lative duties seriously But they do not, and the bishops may often 
be a numerically large as well as mtrmsicaily weighty section of the 
actual working Upper House It is less and less common for a 
bishop to take much pait m mere or pure pohtics, but in questions 
with a moral content, questions of moral legislation (eg dnnk, 
gambhng and the like), or questions affecting the treatment of 
natives in the Empire^ they have a concern. In medieval language, 
the post of “keeper of the King’s conscience” was entrusted to ttie 
Lord Chancellor, who m modem times is a great lay official and 
judge 3 But in a non-techmcal sense, the keeper of the national 
conscience is now more often the bench of bishops in the House 
of Lords. 

, 1 The two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, 
Durham and Winchester are members by right The remaining bishops become 
members by seniority of their appointment to their sees This curious system 
has a very English origin When it became evident m the nineteenth century 
that there were not enough bishoprics and that those that existed were often 
m the wrong place, Parhament reluctantly agreed to tamper with the work of 
Theodore of Tarsus, Lanfranc and Henry VIII So new sees, beginning with 
Manchester, were created But the change was not to be used to mcrcase the 
clencal membership of the House of Lords, so, with respect for the rights of the 
Archbishops and the three historically most important episcopal sees, all claims 
were lumped This means that a bishop may have to wait a long time before 
he enters the House ot Lords. The Archbishops always, and the three ex officio 
bishops Ubually, have been bishops befoie, so that they come to the House of 
Lords with some episcopal experience (The present Bishop of Durham went 
straight to the episcopal bench m the Lords ) The other bishops have years of 
utterances on public questions bottled up before they get an official platform 
to express them from The pedantically minded among historians still lament 
a system that may leave a Bishop of Lichfield outside the House of Lords and 
put a Bishop of Bradford into it 

® The Church of England is now a great missionary church with more first- 
hand knowledge of all parts of the British Empire than any secular body. And 
among its missionaries have been some of the most zealoi^s defenders of the 
rights of the natives, men like Bishop Weston and Archdeacon Owen The 
English bishops, in such cases, may be spokesmen for a great unrepresented 
body 

® At present Lord Simon (Sn John Simon). 

H 
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But a church is not a mere matter of bishops What of the lesser 
shepherds and what of the flock? Here it is important to notice 
one effect of the theory of estabhshment. The Church of England 
claims to be the Church of the whole English people In rnodern 
times It admits that there are large Dissentmg bodies — Methodist, 
Romamst, Jewish and others — ^but these, even if lumped together, 
are still a mmonty of the Enghsh people. And, it is held, the Church 
of England has the cure of souls of the rest So it is under obhga- 
tion to provide means of worship all over the country; m regions 
where there are few Anglicans; in regions where there are few 
inhabitants. No more than a Post Ofl5ce can it refuse to provide 
service m remote or unprofitable regions in order to concentrate 
on those fields that are white for the harvest. This means a mal- 
distnbution of resources that is not necessanly discreditable. There 
are sixteen thousand clergy (not all of them doing parochial work), 
so that, if the man-power of the Church of England were evenly 
distributed over the whole country, each parson would have to look 
after three thousand people, which of course reduces the pastoral 
ofiSce to a formahty So the rural parson is underworked and the 
town parson overworked, and the fiction that the Church of England 
is a Church servmg all the population is not at all plausible in a big 
mdustnal city in the Midlands, whatever surface truth it may have 
in an agricultural area like Lincolnshire or in central Oxford.^ 

The Church of England has never m modern times had as many 
bishops or as few parish clergy as it has to-day and the bishop has 
kept hs place as a national figure better than the parson has And 
the system of choosing men for given parochial or other posts 
loses its attractive simphcity as soon as we descend from the high 
plateau where bishops and deans are made and hve ® 

Lesser patronage is no longer a simple matter of nommation by 
a Pnme Mimster. The Prime Minister contmues to nominate to 
some ecclesiastical poste but the Lord Chancellor nominates to 

1 It is significant that the illustrations to Dr Hensley Henson’s book are all 
taken from the countryside or from the old cathedral towns There is no 
illustration of church life m the places where the great majority of the English 
people live, the great new mdustnal areas 

® Deans of the great cathedrals may be much more like characters out of 
Trollope than any modern bishop can be Of course, Trollope, for all that he 
was a Liberal, would have been astonished at the Bolshevik enthusiasm of the 
present Dean of Canterbury (Dr Hewlett Johnson), and, despite his robust 
view of popular hterature, he might have been a httle puzzled by the ease with 
■which Dr Inge, when Dean of St Paul’s, combmed the careers of Paul Elmer 
More and Mr Westwood Pegler and had enough time over to fulfil the duties 
of the great office once adorned by John Donne 
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more. Other oflScers of the Crown (e.g. the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster) have other jobs to give away and so have the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the colleges which are 
part of those universities. So far, so comparatively good, clerical 
patronage is admimstered by public or semi-public bodies with, on 
the whole, a due regard to decorum and piety.^ 

But most patronage is pnvate, it is m the hands of pnvate land- 
owners. In the Middle Ages pious landowners often gave the right 
to take the profits of a parish to an abbey whose abbot thus became 
the rector and who put m a vicar who did the work and received a 
stipend which was less, possibly much less, than the income of the 
parish. At the Reformation, other landowners took their lands 
away from the suppressed abbeys, but forgot to give back the great 
tithes to the parsons who did the work of the parishes Thus in 
England the average pansh pnest is a vicar and not a rector, and 
It is usually a safe guess that a vicar or a perpetual curate is less 
well off than a rector,^ 

The old untrammelled days of nomination, at what was practically 
the good pleasure of the patron, are over. So are scandalous 
nominations and sales of nominations. The great grievance now is 
the charactenstically Enghsh one of ‘‘party trusts.” Instead of the 
great magnate nominating a kinsman whose caU was more to the 
temporahties than to the spiritualities (and thus raising the social 
standing while lowermg the spiritual tone of the clergy), the right 
to “present” to vacant hvmgs is vested in trustees. These trustees 
buy up, with funds they have been given or left, vacant rights of 
presentation. They are associated with parties within the Qiurch, 
especially with the extreme “Protestant” parties. Their object is 

1 It has been my experience m Oxford and Cambridge that the difficulty 
to-day IS to find candidates who can afford to accept the average living I have 
been told that on the hst of possible nominees kept for the use of the Lord 
Chancellor some names (and the most favoured) gam attention because they 
are marked off by the letters “ WHM” which being interpreted stand for ‘‘wife 
has means ” 

3 Sometimes more than the great tithes were acquired by the new class of 
hard-faced men who did well out of the Reformation The Russells got all the 
assets of the Abbey of Woburn and sometimes styled themselves lay abbots of 
that great foundation The present head of the family, the pacifist Duke of 
Bedford, has ceased makmg any contribution to the support of Woburn parish 
church Its incumbent receives none of the spoil of the Abbey, not even the 
lesser tithes The Russells have usually been strongly Erastian and anti-clencal 
in their views, but this cannot be attributed solely to the fact that like so many 
other great families “their hands are drippmg with the fat of sacrilege,” as 
(unless my memory fails me) Mr. Lloyd George vividly put it d propos of the 
eminently clencal Cecils 
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to make sure that, m as many cures of souls as money can buy, the 
Gospel truth, as they see it, shall be preached and no Romish 
doctrines or practices be tolerated.^ The patronage system is being 
more and more limited and it is its approaching extincti9n that 
accounts for the current zeal of the purchasers of presentation rights. 
But in the combination of religious ends and very worldly means, 
the trusts are among the most English of institutions. And yet 
they are m some ways un-English. The blind respect for vested 
interests, which the free hand given to these trusts exemphfies, is m a 
way reminiscent of the immunity given to American educational 
foundations since the decision in the Dartmouth College case over 
a century ago. No English or Scottish college or foundation has 
any such immumty from the amending hand of the law. Oxford 
and Cambridge have both reformed themselves and been reformed 
from outside. But there are many parishes in England whose pastors 
are chosen for them by trustees determined to see that in the age of 
Karl Adam and Karl Baith, Maritam and Remhold Niebuhr, 
Cadoux and Needham, the intellectual standards of the Speaker's 
Commentary and the religious spirit of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
shall be preserved. The Church of England as a body may amend 
and explain, but inside it these ecclesiastical strongholds of the 
past stiU hold out, buttressed by money against the spirit of the age.^ 
And once appointed, the Anglican incumbent is almost as much 
his own master as is the bishop. He holds the “parson’s freehold” 
and, short of very scandalous neglect or misbehaviour, he is secure 
for life. This permits, of course, the ill-fitted parson to keep his 

^ It IS a matter of controversy whether the “Protestant” trusts are worse in 
this respect than the “Catholic ” But they are better provided with funds, and 
as It IS true that the extreme old-fashioned Protestant view is held by the most 
old-fashioned section of the Anglican clergy, the nominees of the Protestant 
trusts tend to have less personal prestige The ecclesiastical position of the 
great Lord Shaftesbury is probably that which appeals least of all to the religious 
nund of to-day (It is a leader of this section, Bishop Chavasse of Rochester, 
who has rushed to the defence of the bankers ) Here, the dead hand of 
Victorian wealth and piety is heavy on the livmg Church 

® Another example of the dead hand which is able to affect contemporary 
practice is the Lord’s Day Observance Society English sabbatanamsm is not 
dead, but it is less living than it would be had it to depend on current income 
to pay for its campaigns The universities may be held by some to be in the 
same class But neither Oxford nor Cambridge insist, to-day, on the literal 
gaching of what was orthodoxy, religious or academic, m the past The 
Bampton lecturers are allowed to go beyond Mansel And the Gifford lectures 
m natoal religion in the Scottish universities have been given, m one case at 
a.vowed opponent of “natural religion” in its ordinary sense 

(Karl Barth.) 
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job long after his utility is gone. It even permits the scandalous 
parson too long a run for his money, or his patron’s money. It also 
allows the saint to go his own way without adjusting his view of life 
to the ^wishes of an unsamtly congregation It is unlikely that this 
legal guarantee of the right of the parson to do what he hkes with 
his own will last much longer. That it has lasted so long is part of 
the Enghsh conservatism which marked the old establishment ^ 

Bishops appointed by politicians, parsons appointed by private 
individuals who may not be either resident or absentee landowners 
with some mteiest m the peace, or even in the religious wellbeing, of 
a pansh, but merely legal agents of a long-dead zealot how can 
such a Church have a hold on the English people It is easy to ask 
the question, but harder to answer it, yet the parson has a hold, or 
if that IS too strong a word, he is at one end of a rope that, however 
slackly, bmds or till recently bound the Enghsh people to the 
Enghsh Church.2 

“I have never seen, heard, nor read, that the clergy were beloved 
m any nation where Chnstiamty was the rehgion of the country. 

1 “The position of an incumbent m the Church of England would be, if they 
knew of its wild licence, the envy of toreign tyiants In 1914 an incumbent 
who conformed to a minimum of legal observances, who refrained from 
murder, notorious evil living and conspicuous drunkenness, could do pretty 
much what he pleased — that is, in principle In practice, as had been proved 
by a long succession of technical law-breakers, he could, if he were enthusiastic, 
devout, hard-working and beloved, ignore the legal ramimum required of him, 
and turn his parish church into a colourable imitation ot a Papist chapel or a 
dissenting mcetmg-house ” (R Ellis Roberts, R L Sheppai^.p 86) 

2 The national character of the Chmch of England is illustrated by the fact 
that It IS the parson, not the priest or minister, who is the traditional butt 
He appears in ludicrous roles on comic postcards, being scored oft by the 
village drunk He is a classical figure of the mildly humorous drawing-room 
ballad ( ‘ I was a pale young curate then ”), or the other which tells of the clencal 
pliilanderer who is now “a vicar m the North Counti-y at a salary three times 
greater ” He is the hero of the joke about the curate’s egg and the hero of The 
Private Secietaiy There can be no doubt what denomination ordained Mr G 
S Melvin, or unfrocked Mr George Robey The Anglican cleigyman is also 
the hero of innumerable ribald, unprmted jokes A touchy and thoughtless 
person once complained of this fact and was admirably answ'ered by Mi St 
John Ervme Anti-clencal jokes are common m all countries And they must 
be directed against the traditional representative of religion In France that is 
the cure not the puhteur^ in England, it is the parson and not the priest This 
merely proves that, as Aiidr6 Siegfried said, the ewe is part of the furniture of 
French hte as is the parson of Enghsh hfe And, for that reason, there was 
wisdom as well as humour m the jest of a fiiend of mine at the time of the 
famous and scandalous trial of the unfortunate Rector of Stiff key “This trial 
has done more to endear the Church of England to the English people than 
anything since the trial of the Seven Bishops ” Scandals m the Church of 
England are public property, not the pnvate niprtifications of pnva’^e ^-ccts. 
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Nothing can render them popular but some degree of persecution.” 
So wrote one of the most eminent if not most representative of 
Anghcan divines, Dean Swift, and the readiness of the Enghsh 
people to laugh or sneer at their estabhshed pastors is partly., due to 
the fact that it is quite a long time smce the Church of England 
has been persecuted, or even thought it was. It is nearly a generation 
since F. E Smith declared that the Welsh Disestabhshment Bill had 
“shocked the conscience of every Christian community in Europe.” 
Even the boldest rhetorician to-day, on his way to high legal prefer- 
ment, would have to find some other means of proving his stout 
Church-of-Englandism than oratorical flourishes hke this. The 
Church may be impoverished; what old Scottish divines called the 
“crown n^ts of Christ” may be affronted by an Erastian Parba- 
ment, but the parson is not hnked to his people by any bond hke 
that which umtes the Irish priest or the Nonconformist mimster, 
by a memoiy of wrongs suffered in common A few sections of the 
Church of England have more recent memories of suffermg than 
the Civil War of three hundred years ago provides, but m the mam, 
until very recent times. Church and State in Englan d have hved 
more like bickenng spouses than hke passionate lovers or deadly 
enemies.^ Indeed, the neutral observer of the relationship between 
Church and State m England is sometimes remmded of Mr. Dooley’s 
observation that, m "the Archey Road, when a man and a woman 
find that they can’t go on hving together, they go on hvmg together. 

Yet there are moments when the strain seems about to become 
intolerable Thus the House of Commons has twice recently refused 
to sanction changes m the Prayer Book asked for by the constituted 
authorities of the Church The majority of Enghsh members of 
Parliament were willing to give the Church what it wanted, but a 
mmonty of Enghsh members aided by members from Scotland 
(where a different Church is estabhshed) and Wales and Northern 
Ireland (where no church is estabhshed) refused to permit the cloven 
hoof of Rome to be mserted in the doorway of a Church which the 
most vociferous orators never entered anyway. The result was a 
solution of a type not uncommon in ecclesiastical pohtics. The 
Church went its own way; the bishops had no effective means of 

I The Anglo-Cathohc party keeps green the memory of its Victonan con- 
fessors And It IS possible that if the lively, riotous days of Lowder of London 
Docks could return, or a few priests like Green of Miles Platting spent a year 
Or two m jail in defence of what they took to be orthodoxy, rehgious zeal (at 
least as it is understood in Belfast) would revive and the churches be filled 
again, with worshippers as well as rioters 
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putting down “Romanism’"; but the Protestant feeling of the 
Bntish, if not of the Enghsh people, was satisfied. To a large 
section of the practising and believing Chnstians m the Church of 
England, the ntes and doctrmes condemned by that unimpressive 
version of a Church Council, the House of Commons in a religious 
mood, were essential and sacred. They refused to give them up, 
no matter how much that might annoy stoutly Erastian divines from 
Paisley or Portadown. So in ejffect the State washed its hands of 
the matter, leaving the battle to be fought out inside the Church. 

But what constitutes bemg “inside the Church”? It is easy to 
exclude Presbyterians, Catholics, Jews, Christian Scientists, but 
what IS the position of the occasional conformer, of the Enghshraan 
who stays away from the parish church and not from another rival 
place of worship? Apparently this unwilhngness to submit himself 
to the disciphne of churchgoing gives this not untypical Enghshman 
a special right to insist on having his way. It is on this view the 
duty of the Church of England to be ready at any moment to provide 
for the rehgious needs (if such they can be called) of persons who 
are only in any degree either Churchmen or Christians because 
some relation to the Church and to Christianity is part of the make- 
up of any decent Enghshman.^ ^ 

It IS the prevalence of this view, and the unconscious arrogance 
that often accompames it, which irritates the minority of the Enghsh 
people to whom the English Church is part of the Christian Church. 
For a Church that meets the demand of this simple “Church-of- 
Englandism” most certainly does not meet the needs of the devout 
believer,^ Less than ever, in these days when the whole Christian 

^ This view was very candidly expressed by “A Soldier” m a letter m the 
Spectator, July 31st, 1942 “Like all my relatives that I ever beard of I was 
baptized and confirmed into the Church of England, and all of us expect, m 
due time, to be mamed and buried according to its rites I often intend to 
go to church and succeed in getting there a dozen times a year, when I enjoy 
and believe myself to be edified by the old hturgy, especially the Psalms, 
Lessons and Collects which high-falutin’ parsons gabble and mutilate I hate 
parsons’ antics. High or Low Church To be honest I should adrmt that I 
am much more an Anglican Churchman than I am an orthodox Christian ” 
This IS surely a very advanced form of what Gladstone called “the Erastian 
theory that the business of an Establishment is to teach all sorts of doctrmes 
and to provide Christian ordinances by way of comfort for all sorts of people, 
to be used at their own option ” {Dfe of Bishop Wilberforce, vol u, p 353 ) 
The new view seems to be that the customer is always right, even if he is hardly 
a customer at all 

2 Many persons brought up outside the Church of England have been 
astomshed (and often irritated) by the phenomenon of “Church-of-Engiand- 
ism ” It is over fifty years since Augustine Birrell allowed his normal urbanity to 
be overclouded by his Scottish and Dissenting ancestry and training “ ‘Church- 
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conception is threatened and by more than argument, is the con- 
scious Christian minority in the Anglican Church disposed to make 
concessions to the Laodicean majority to whom the Church of 
England is, hke cricket, part of the English background. Indeed, 
the acceptance of so vague a religion as this seems fraught with 
danger to the more concrete rehgion of the zealous minority, which 
now realizes fully that it is a minority and that in the old sense 
England is no longer a Christian country ^ 

TTie Christian cause m England is not represented solely by the 
Established Church. For all the passion of the English people for 
social conformity was not strong enough to control the national 
individualism in religion. And one of the great dividing lines m 
English life, one whose effects aie not yet exhausted, was that 
between “Church” and “Chapel” That hne was theological (for 
each Nonconformist body broke away on some specific point of 
doctrine or practice), but it was also, as has been said, social. And 
It was political For to the Nonconformists, the Church of England 
and the Tory or Conservative Party were aspects of the same 
intolerant, exclusive attitude m rehgion and pohtics. Only the 
Methodists preserved, until well into the mneteenth century, the 
^ Tory pohtics of their founder. All the other dissenting bodies (and 
ultimately the Methodists) were Liberals or Radicals. The converse 
was not equally true. There were Anghcans who were Liberals, but 

of-Englandism’ is far too robust, too secular-nunded, to care a rap about the 
opinion of bishops and divines, who are but necessary evils, only to be defended 
when attacked by low-mmded Radicals and vulgar Dissenters It is the external 
church, the bricks and mortar, the ivy-mantled tower nestling in the valley 
hard by the “Blue Boar,” the chiming of the bells on a Sunday moimng as they 
fall on the ears of men walking in an opposite direction, that appeal to these 
stalwart sons of the Establishment To men of this mould, to cease to 
belong to the Church of England is to be a renegade from the national flag, 
to go over to the enemy Church-of-Englandism is the religion of England, 
and It is the duty of every Englishman to belong to the English religion What 
that religion is doesn’t matter, and is perhaps uncertain But, whatever it is, 
It IS a moderate, decent religion which leaves you alone, or which you 
leave alone if so minded ” 

^ “While the humanistic religious sentiment which expresses itself by the 
catch m the throat at the last Evensong m the old School Chapel, the com- 
munity singing of ‘Abide with me’ at a torchlight tattoo, and the standing to 
attention during the Two Minutes’ Silence, can be utilised by totalitarianism, 
a religion which speaks of redemption by the incarnate Son of God, which 
oflers manland the sacramental means of umon with the eternal life of the God- 
Man Jesus Christ, and which makes the perpetual representation of His 
atoning Sacrifice its essential act of worship mustT>e the declared enemy of 
^ who see in the state the be-ali and end-all of man’s life.” (Humphrey Beevor : 
Feme and Facifism, p 207, cited m T S Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society, 
pp 84-5.) 
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it was an anomaly that Mr. Gladstone in his progress from High 
Toryism to Radicalism never abandoned any of the High Church 
principles he had learned at Oxford. He led in his old age a party 
whose clerical leaders had little in common with him except basic 
Christian faith, then a less effective bond of union that it is now.^ 

It is probable that Nonconformity reached its height of political 
power, was most representative of the temper of the English people, 
round the beginmng of this century ^ Its hold on the middle and 
working classes was still strong Its pohtical principles seemed 
relevant to the problems of the time. Its moral and political 
optimism seemed justified. It was umted while Anglicanism was 
divided It knew what it knew and what it believed It was no 
longer hampered intellectually by the educational disabihties of 
the days of Anghcan pnvilege, and its own internal divisions mto 
rival sects were no longer so bitter or weakemng as they had been. 
But in the generation that has passed since the great Liberal land- 
shde of 1906, one of the greatest changes in the English religious 
and social landscape has been the dechne of Nonconformity. Partly 
that dechne has been due to the general weakemng of the hold of 
Christiamty on the English people, partly it has been due to the 
comparative irrelevance of the pecuharly Nonconforrnist (as apart 
from Christian) view of the contemporary world and its problems. 
Be the causes what they may, the dechne is a fact and an important 
fact 

The dechne of the power of Nonconformity in England has 
undoubtedly weakened a hnk between the Enghsh and Amencan 
peoples for which there has been no substitute. The common 
tradition of evangehcal religion, the common behef in conversion, 
in the literal inspiration of Holy Writ, the common taboos (even if 
they were more ngid in America than in England), all provided a 
common ethos. Moody and Sankey were almost as great figures 
m England as m the Umted States, the common stock of hymns 

^ High Churchmen tended to become Liberals as a protest against the favour 
shown by Disraeli to the Low Churchmen and, still more, as a protest against 
the ntual prosecutions which he, driven to it by Queen Victoria, made possible 
G. W E Russell, who was both a Radical and a High Churchman, attributed 
some of the Liberal success in forlorn hopes like Brighton at the election of 
1880 to good Churchmen voting against the author of the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. Other Anglo-Catholics later went “Christian Socialist” 
Gore’s background, of course, hke Lord Halifax’s, was Whig 

^ I have heard it stated, on what authonty I know not, that the great Liberal 
Parliament elected m 1906 was the first since the time of Charles II most of 
whose members were non-Anglicans 
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and of devotional books was drawn on with hardly any sense of 
national difference The Council on Interchange of Preachers and 
Speakers may have been optimistic, m the present, when it declaied 
that ‘‘English religious books are more widely read in America, 
and vice versa, than any other literature. The language of religion 
IS almost the only language of both countries which does not 
require re-mterpretation/'^ But it certainly was true a generation 
ago And if it is not true to-day, the chief reason (after the declme 
in the importance of orgamzed rehgion in both countries) is that 
English Nonconformity has changed more than has American 
Protestantism 

For a generation past. Nonconformity has been losing its influence 
over the working classes In this it is repeating the history of the 
older Dissent, which by the eighteenth century was overwhelmingly 
middle-class. The Methodists have followed the Independents and 
Presbyterians. Their flocks to-day are not at all proletarian, nor 
are' the pastors Just as the Church of England is going back to 
the condition of the eighteenth century, with its parsons drawn from 
all ranks of society, with the sons of workmen serving side by side 
with the sons of professional men and even of the aristocracy, so 
Nonconformity is going back to its eighteenth-century condition. 
No member of a Nonconformist chapel is hkely to have been at 
Eton and only one Nonconformist mimster is the son of a peer.* 
But it IS also unlikely that many members of Nonconformist chapels 
should be on the dole, or that their mimsters should be drawn from 
as poor famihes as now supply so many parsons to the Church of 
England There is no reason to be unduly surprised at the view 
expressed by the former Bishop of Durham® that the average mimster 
is now of a higher social rank than the average parson. 

This development has more than social importance. The mimster 
IS at least as hkely to have had a good formal education as the 
parson and to have had that education at a recognized pubhc 
institution of learmng ^ 

^ R H Heindel, The American Impact on Great Britain 1898-1914, p 40 
Professor Heindel is rightly sceptical of the contemporary truth of this judg- 
ment, 

2 His father is a millionaire and a new peer Whether there are any third 
generation “Nonconformist peers” would be an interesting subject of enquiry 
® J>r Hensley Henson 

* Readers of Mrs Ohphant’s Salem Chapel will appreciate the difference 
between the status of a mimster who had had a brilliant career at a denomina- 
tional college unknown outside his sect and one who has had a brilliant career 
at a modern university or at Oxford or Cambridge. To-day, one of the regular 
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The consequences to relations between the two countries are 
serious There is an interchange of ideas and persons between the 
leaders, Anglican as well as simply “Protestant,” at the top. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has given the Gilford Lectures at Glasgow 
Umversity; Dr Reinhold Niebuhr has given the Gifford Lectures 
at Edinburgh Umversity. British divines are easily made at home 
in Umon Seminary or the University of Chicago, But there is no 
lively demand m England for the old-fashioned, hellfire, funda- 
mentalist preacher of the type still popular m such different American 
cities as Los Angeles, Minneapolis and Fort Worth Men who are 
great pubhc figures, cultivated by politicians and lavishly reported 
by the Press m their home towns, are, when they come to England, 
either ignored or are the guests and the stars of small and decaying 
sects. They discover to their pained surprise that English Noncon- 
formist leaders are more likely to be on terms of sympathetic under- 
standing with learned Jesuits or Dominicans than with the heirs of 
Moody and Sankey Only in Wales, Cornwall and the Highlands, 
or in the most strait sect of the Low Churchmen of the Anglican 
Church, IS their language still spoken m the theological sense. 
Indeed, Welsh (and even Gaelic) would be a more useful intio- 
duction to the hfe of the old-time rehgiomsts in Britain than is English. 

It IS true that the moral principles may still seem the same. But 
they will be less rigorously held m England. It is hkely that leading 
Enghsh Protestant divines would be less surprised, both at finding 
themselves at a Cathohe meeting and at being offered cigars, than 
were the American divines who met this year to discuss rural 
problems.^ Although the “social gospel” has made a great deal of 
progress in Amenca, to the extent, some would say, of replacing 
the Gospel, the old view that personal faith and personal morals 
(the latter mainly in the form of “thou shalt nots”) are the sole 
business of the Church, is far stronger in America than in England.^ 

theological professors at Cambndge is a Nonconformist and the Nonconformist 
colleges at Oxford provide some of the greatest ornaments of theological 
learning m the university world Dr Micklem is no more a character oat of 
Salem Chapel than he is a character out of Ma^-k Ruthetfoid 

1 See Time, October 19th, 1942 

3 I deliberately say “England “ The Celtic fnnge is more Amencan, less 
progressive than England, in these matters According to the new chief of the 
Baptist Church m Scotland, the Rev T A M‘Qmston, the chief problems 
facing the Church in war-time appear to be the danger of allowing “secularists 
to infringe upomthe sanctity of the Lord’s Day,” the permitting of “pnvileges 
for the drink traffic, the gambling fraternity (and) the cinemas ” (Glasgow 
Herald, October 20th, 1942 ) Mr M^Quiston would be at home in Knoxville, 
Tennessee 
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The political responsibility of the Oiurches in England is seen 
very largely in economic and political terms. Views about the 
“profit motive,” about the future of mtemational relations, the 
terms of peace, the organization of the world- these are the themes 
of Church discussion m England. And they are less the themes in 
America. English heresy trials are m the future as hkely to be over 
the nature of interest as over justification by baptism; the banker 
may soon be the typical sinner whom a Chnstian may have to be 
told that he has to forgive, rather than the brewer or the bookmaker,^ 
And m the great current controversy over war and peace, the 
emphasis m Amencan Protestantism has been on the degree of sin 
or innocence involved m takmg part in war, rather than on the 
social problem of the commumty and war. When an P-ngliaV) 
minister says that there “must be no more war,” he is more hkely 
to mean that society must be organized to prevent war than that 
he will free himself from all share in the common sin by refusms 
to aid the war effort The Amencan pacifist mmister is s till very 
mten at the stage of saving his own soul. If the world imitates Eim 
me problem is solved; if not, so much the worse for the world. 
He IS not his brother’s keeper, except in matters hke Prohibition 
and other sumptuary laws. For it is, to an outsider, a surpnsing 
fact that men who do not think that justice or humamty are worth 
fitting for, are (or were) ready to use the secular arm to impose a 
taboo on alcohol. If the non-pacifist clergy ought to repent the 
UTOS lost in this and other pohtical wars, the pacifist and Pro- 
hibitio^t cleipr should repent the gang wars that their zeal bred and 
fostered. And if they reply that war does not brmg justice or 
humamty, still less does Prohibition bnng sobnety. 

This war is an expenment as noble m purpose as the Eighteenth 
Amendment was; and whatever the claims on our respect of the 
Christian pacifist who does not want the aid of the secular arm for 
r alleged moral purpose, the position of that not un- 
?? Ctostian pacifist who wants the power of the 
State to be used for his ends but for none that he does not thmlr 

defenders m 

Enghsh Church cncles than m Amencan, not because the P.npligE 
divme IS by nature more clear-sighted than his Amencan broker. 
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but because some grim political truths are more clearly seen in 
a London that has known the Blitz than in a Chicago that has 
only known the massacre of St, Valentine’s Day. 

But the movement of American Protestantism is probably towards 
the Edghsh emphasis on collective rehgious responsibility, away 
both from the unconscious anarchy of some modern attitudes and 
from the emphasis on bibhcal orthodoxy that is still so strong m 
American evangehcal religion. Whether this means that the Pro- 
testant Churches will play a bigger or smaller role m the future than 
m the present is another question ^ But at the moment a more 
impoitant fact is that the role of the Protestant Churches as a 
common hnk is less important than it was a generation ago. *In 
both countnes the role of orgamzed rehgion is less important, and 
the differences in the national view as to what organized rehgion is 
about are probably greater at this moment than they ever have been 
or are hkely to be in the future, when the natural evolution of 
American Protestantism has brought it nearer to the new Enghsh 
pattern The American small town, home of the old-time rehgion, 
has no real counterpart in England and less of a counterpart on the 
rehgious side than on any other.^ 

Shocked by the pagamsm that is pretty widespread in England, 
shocked both by Enghsh hypocrisy in some spheres and m the 

1 We learn that m “ Middletown” growth m church congregations has been 
roughly m proportion to the growth in population But the growth has been 
among the marginal, unintellectual, poor sects and is m part accounted for by 
immigration from the South (R S Lynd and H M Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition, p 297 ) The same phenomenon imght occur m a growing London 
industrial aiea, drawing a large part of its new population from Wales It has 
occurred m Detroit as well as m Muncie. 

2 One thing that they still have to some extent m common does not make for 
mutual friendliness One of the toughest survivals of the old Enghsh religion 
IS Sabbatariamsm Since in the seventeenth century the Hebrew Sabbath was 
imposed on the Christian Sunday, negative observance of the Lord’s Day has 
been to a great many English-speaking Protestants what not eating fish on 
Friday is to a great many Catholics — ^all the law and the prophets So the 
American soldier stranded in an Enghsh small town on a Sunday will find no 
substitute for the ever-open drug store, for the movie house, for the amuse- 
ment park The majority of the inhabitants of these towns are givmg no other 
indication of their belief that Sunday is a sacred day than their negative support 
for the legal closing of all homes of public relaxation (except the places where 
booze is sold) The effect, on an Amencan soldier, is less likely to be an 
admiration for the staunchness of English rehgious pnnciples than profound 
irritation with a people that has the folly to have such laws and has not the 
enterprise to break them It is then that he wishes himself back where 

You can pick the morning glona 
Right off the side-walks of sweet Peona 
As for having to spend a wet Sunday m Glasgow or Holyhead, that is enough 
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absence of it m others,^ the common Puritan tradition that does 
still bind Temple (Texas) and Wolverhampton (En^nd) may 
seem to the Amencan to have lost all its power. He wiU be wrong; 
in great cnses it still has power, but it is not what it was in the days 
of Henry Ward Beecher or Spurgeon, or what it still is in Atlanta 
or Des Moines. 

The dechne of the power of Nonconfoiinity has had important 
consequences in the pohtical field, important and on the whole 
unfortunate The division of the Enghsh bourgeoisie into two 
groups, “Church” and “Chapel,” had deplorable cultural results. 
English Nonconformity in the ^ys of its power was not aesthetically 
an attractive spectacle, and its emphasis on comparatively nunor 
matters of conduct distorted its view of the national life and weakened 
its hold on the workmg classes It was often negative; it was often 
smug. But at its worst. Nonconformity was a protest against as well 
as a victim of Enghsh snobbery. When the economic and other 
pov?er that the squire and the parson then had is reflected on, there 
is something heroic m the ugly, poor and now neglected chapels 
that can be seen in so many Enghsh villages in East Angha, Somerset 
and other strongholds of the old Puntamsm. The last great peasant 
revolt of English history was the Monmouth Rebelhon against 
James IP It is as the scene of the martyrdom of these humble and 
unlucky heroes that Taunton ought to touch the heart of anybody 
who hices the Enghsh people for what they are, mstead of for what 
they might have been had Enghsh history been entirely different. 
We may assume without much risk of error that the average 
Village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The httle tyrant of his fields withstood, 
withstood him for his erroneous views of the next world, as well as 
for his tyranmcal conduct m this. Rehgious dissent, accompanied 
by hardships that are serious but not demoralizing, is a good 

to make the Amencan wish himself m a reasonably good pemtentiary, for in 
Scotland and Wales he cannot even get a drmk, and in Glasgow, a city rather 
bigger than Cleveland, the stem moralists of the City Council have reluctantly 
allowed four cmemas to open, three of them m the suburbs It is, m fact, 
impossible to explam these thmgs to Amencans m the high moral terms that the 
natives of these islands command so easily 

The recent public candour of Englishwomen m the matter of smoking, 
make-up, dress, knguage, etc shocks a great many Amencans whose standards 
are nearer those of Toronto than those of the north-west district of Washington 
or the "roarmg forties” of New York 

® X commend this thought to the Belloc school of histonans Their hero, 
James II, was the last iOng of England that any senous number of poor 
Enghshmen thought was worth fighting against. 
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education m real radicalism. People who have had that training 
are not usually taken in by the easy sophistnes that suggest that 
liberty is easy to get, easy to keep, and not worth any great trouble 
to keep or get. These people have made more serious sacrifices 
for th^r political rights than payment of poll-taxes, and are not 
tempted to beheve that their duty'(and an onerous duty) has been 
done when they have made the effort to register and vote 
In a country where the weaknesses of Enghsh Nonconformity 
are present without the background of pohtical and social handicaps, 
its political role is hkely to be almost entirely harmful; so that 
nothing said in defence of the Nonconformist conscience in England 
should be taken as applying (without further consideration) to the 
United States, Scotland or Wales To be a minority, if not of active 
and convinced Christians, at least of the nin-of-the-mill conforming 
Christians, to belong to bodies that were m varying degrees un- 
fashionable in a country where snobbery is the rival religion to 
Chnstiamty, to be forced to accept companions, to go to schools, 
to conform to social customs below the social level to winch your 
financial status and education made natural to you. this was to 
receive a character-buildmg education not provided m many public 
schools.^ Nonconformity is m this context a more important 
phenomenon than mere dissent To mark yourself out as peculiar 
is to show courage, if bad woildly judgment And that may be one 
important reason why the Enghsh Nonconformist, sharing almost 
completely the theological views of the Low Churchmen, has had 
far more interesting political views and has had a far more respectable 
intellectual record than the Anghcans who made the best of both 
worlds, by being “Church” and thus escaping social disabihties in 
this world, and being “evangelical” and thus escaping damnation 
in the next ^ The Nonconformists, whatever their natural tempera- 
ment may have been, or the temptations of their economic status, 
were predisposed to sympathy with rebels.^ Thus they resisted the 
temptation to exploit the national anti-Cathohc bias of the English 

1 A young woman, for instance, forced to go to a Sunday School which few 
or none offer normal schoolfellows attend and to take part m the social life of 
a chapel which has hardly any links with her normal social life has a bracing 
training for existence m England 

2 Politically the Low Churchmen were almost always Tones And it is worth 
comparing the intellectual weight of their leaders. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
or Sir Thomas Inskip, with such Liberal Nonconformist leaders as Sir Henry 
Fowler (Lord Wolverhampton) and Sir John Simon. 

3 C. H Spurgeon was once asked, iromcally, why he did not mortity the flesh 
by voting Tory at times He replied “ I mortify it by voting Liberal Fm a Tory 
by temperament He ceased to mortify himself ii^l886 
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people, since that involved in modem tunes hostility to Insh Nat- 
ionalism, and the Nonconformists and the Irish had many common 
enemies — ^and some common principles.^ This alhance continued 
even after Nonconfomust disabihties had become a less and less 
heavy burden, and after the Cathohc attitude on such queshons as 
the drink traffic and rehgious mstmction in schools had provided 
grounds for a pohtical divorce 

The declme of pohtical Nonconformity was probably inevitable 
Not only was religious zeal growing more tepid, but the character 
of pohtical problems was changing. As Anghcan exclusiveness 
became more and more anachronistic, as the weakemng of the 
Chnstian position laid stress on what umted rather than on what 
divided, the obvious course of prudence, the mere dissidence of 
dissent, came to seem a httle silly. It was, in part, the pressure of 
Anghcan pnvilege that had acted as a traimng ground for Noncon- 
formist disciphne. And, as the history of the French Radical party 
shows, the survival of the verbal habits of a Tmlifant and under- 
privileged mmonty into easy and prosperous times is a strong test 
of character. It became more difficult for the Nonconformist who 
would vahant be, to find what to be valiant about in the rehgious 
field, and the temptation to make the attainment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in this world, by the aid of the law, the chief object of 
corporate activity was often succumbed to. Serious wrongs abroad 
•—the cause of the Armemans, of the oppressed Indians of the 
Putumayo,^ of the Congo negroes, of the Balkan Christians, and of 
the numerous more or less oppressed peoples of the Bntish Empire 
— ^these attracted the genuine and admirable zeal of many. So did 
the deplorable habits of the English working man, his fondness for 
puttmg his money that ought to have gone to keep his wife and 
children on horses, or into the purchase of what was tec hnic ally 
called alcohol. So did other moral problems affecting pnvate con- 
duct. And It IS easy, too easy, to sneer at the Puritan zeal of the 
Nonconformist clergy, especially if it absolves you in your role of 
Cathohc intellectual or columnist from commenting on the hfe of 
really Puntan Cathohc commumhes like Ireland, Boston, or Quebec. 

^ In this they set an example which the old English Catholics did not follow 
They were too good Tones to be upset by the fact that their most vociferous 
pohtical alhes were as bitterly anti-Cathohc as they were “loyal ” So it was an 
eminent Catholic preacher whom Arthur Griffith, the founder of Sinn F&n, 
described as “an Enghsh Cathohc m Christian clothing ” And it was the 
M^can Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Davidson) who made the most 
effective clerical protest agamst the Black and Tan atrocities, not Cardinal 
Bourne 
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But the regulation of (or meddhng with) the lives of the poor is not 
a great cause such as the nineteenth-century Radicals had at heart 
m their wars against slavery or tyranny or illiteracy or rehgious 
intolerance. And the new noiajor questions necessanly divided the 
NonccJtiformists, for the nch members of the commumty had or 
tended to have diflFerent views on regulation of wages and hours or 
the role of trade umons or the mcidence of taxation from those 
naturally held by their poorer brethren. The young men of Noncon- 
formist ongm and low economic status now tended to move into 
the nascent Labour party, as did Arthur Henderson. Other reasons 
brought about schism m the Liberal party, and when for the first 
time a Nonconformist became leader of one section of that party 
the day of its gieatness was past. Mr Lloyd George was not the 
chosen hero or leader of the old Liberal orthodox, he was Welsh, 
not English, and the Labour party tned to take over the assets of 
the party which it had supplanted with such pride — ^and such 
unconscious prophetic self-judgment — as the “Official Opposition.” 

Among the assets whose transfer was attempted was pohtical 
Nonconformity The attempt was only partially successful, even 
when the necessary writing down of the assets is allowed for. Once 
the old denominational link between Methodist milhonaires and 
Methodist miners was broken, it was difficult to find a substitute 
for the connection. Rehgion can be the opium of more than the 
proletanat, and many old Radical famihes — and fortunes — quietly 
went Tory This would not have mattered if the Labour party had ever 
got beyond the stage of bemg the Official Opposition, but one result 
of the dechne of pohtical Nonconformity or its ahenation from the 
Labour party was that the Conservative party had its not too difficult 
job made even easier. The bright young members of party congresses 
and readers of papers at mteUectual week-ends might not care, but 
pohtical work is done when not very bright and not tembly young 
people of indeterminate social class are moved There are fewer people 
standing at street corners singing hymns than when I was a child ; there 
are also fewer people at street comers singing the “Red Flag.’^^ 

1 The older members of the Labour party knew this One of the most famous 
leaders of the party told me that he got elected to the local council for the first 
time m a district of London where he seemed, on paper, to have little chance. 
The working-class nucleus was too small to overcome the bourgeois impermea- 
bility ot the middle-class regions But it was from one of the bourgeois areas 
that he got the votes that put him m And, he discovered, those votes came 
from a Dissenting community of fairly prosperous people who had no strong 
views on Fabian Socialism but did know a Tory when they saw him— and so 
voted for the anti-Tory 
I 
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But It is not only that the Labour party has failed to take over the 
assets that political Nonconformity provided for the Liberals; no 
one else has succeeded m doing what Nonconformity did, in giving a 
■prosperous bourgeoisie a sense of duty and a sense of social obhga- 
tion For all the cant and hypocnsy of the Nonconformist con- 
science it was a real conscience, and as I have said elsewhere, if 
hypocnsy is the homage that vice pays to virtue, it is real homage 
and better than no homage at all. If Enghsh pubhc policy was 
driven to pay that homage, it was due more to the influence of 
pohtical Nonconformity than to any other force. The business man, 
doomed to smugness, to complacency, to the temptations of the 
market, was forced to pay some kind of hp service to general 
pnnciples of morality, and what is more, to pnnciples of pohtical 
morality which otherwise he does not so much defy as ignore 
altogether. It is not evident that the Birmingham of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and the Federation of British Industries is m this 
respect an improvement on the Binmngham of Dr. Dale and John 
Bright. The defence of Munich as a good thing, as justice, as good 
business, as somethmg worthy of the Enghsh people, would have 
been harder in the days when Liverpool theatre-goers rose to cheer 
when the hne came in Othello: 

The Turks are drowned, 

and men of every type and school in En^and combined to condemn 
the Turkish outrages in Bulgana and the prophetic indifierence of 
Disraeh. 

The En^sh middle classes have not yet found a substitute for 
the Nonconformist conscience Many individual members have 
found It in Labour politics, and a high proportion of them are 
children of Nonconformist famihes. But inevitable as it may have 
been, the dechne of pohtical Nonconformity is a national loss. 
It cannot find an equivalent in general Quaker toleration and 
chanty; Philadelphia shows that Quakerism is not enough, perhaps 
because there can never be enough Quakers. And no other instru- 
ment than mihtant Nonconformity for making the thriving middle 
class conscious of general ideas and general pnnciples has yet been 
found m England It may be said, of course, that this does not 
matter, but observers of pohtics who think, after the experience of 
the last twenty years, that the failure of the Labour party to get a 
real hold on the majonty of this class does not matter are true 
pohtical fundamentahsts. In this class hes the block of voters 
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which alone can give the Labour party a decisive majority; the 
techmcians who can make the transformation run smoothly; the 
potential Fascists who can turn the revolution into the counter- 
revolution. 

Church and Chapel do not exhaust the vaneties of Christianity 
that deserve notice as part of the English scene. A few years ago 
it imght have been worth while discussing the role of Buchmanrsm 
as the only current example of that American influence on English 
Protestantism which was so important m the nineteenth century. 
But since the outbreak of war the Groupers have not had the good, 
or at least hvely. Press they could once have counted on. They 
have not even continued their tactics of cashing in on one of the 
two or three most valuable publicity names in England, Oxford.^ 
The ambiguous war role of Dr Buchman may have something to 
do with this Many of the best hotels have been taken over by 
the Government of Britain or house more interesting guests. And 
it is possible that the discovery that in Moral Rearmament the 
mihtary metaphor was so often purely metaphoncal has further 
depressed the market m this once promising issue. 

The imquities of the Bishop of Rome have been common form 
in England for four centuries, and Gladstone was nght m his time 
m stressing the fact that anti-Popery was one of the few basic 
articles of Enghsh faith The good old violent days are over. 
Lewes no longer burns His Hohness in eflSgy with anything like the 
old zeal; when an Ulster M P. reminds the House of Commons 
that the Pope still has a bad name m Portadown, the House is more 
amused than impressed; and when Lady Astor sees fit to attack 
the Master of the Rolls (Lord Greene) as a Papist, it is taken ^ 
one more proof that Virgima will out. The position of the Catholic 
Church in England (or, if it is preferred, the “Itahan Mission,” 
to quote a former Archbishop of Canterbury) is odd, that is, 
Enghsh. There is still a great deal of suspicion of Jesuit wiles 
(which may not be at all connected with the actual Enghsh province 
of the Society of Jesus). There is a suspicion that Cathohc influence 
in the Foreign Office affects pohcy, and there is imtation, not to 
put It more strongly, at the nostalgia of certain Cathohc papers 
and individuals for the good old days when Mussolmi was a com- 
bination of Augustus, Constantme and Justiman. A generation 
ago there was a more serious conflict, smoe a majority of the Catholic 

1 It is a well-known but inexplicable fact that anything that happens at 
Oxford is news and that nothing that happens at Cambridge is. 
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population in England was of Insh ongin and deeply interested m 
the fate of Ireland. To-day, not only is there a generation more 
between them and Ireland, but Irish grievances are hard to work up 
passion over in people who have been through the Blitz, an^ whose 
local hero is more hkely to be Brendan Finucane than Mr. de 
Valera. And Ireland, it must be remembered, is close to England, 
so that the Insh-Enghsh population, unlike the Irish-Amencan 
population, knows a great deal about contemporary Ireland; knows, 
for example, how different it is from modem England or modern 
America. The Londoner of Irish origin knows that he would not 
be much at home m an Insh-speakmg, agricultural, backward- 
lookmg Ireland after the model of Mr. de Valera’s Eire. The Insh 
of Boston have no such opportumties for inspectmg and dishking 
the Ireland run by their distinguished but untypical fellow- 
dtizen. 

In addition to the Insh, there are Cathohcs of French, Itahan, 
German and Spamsh ongin, and from some points of view the 
Cathohc Church is a collection of what the French anti-Semites call 
mitiques. But in another sense it is deeply English, far more En glish 
than the Cathohc Church in the Umted States is Amencan. For the 
Cathohc Church is, to use a phrase dear to Augustine Birrell, the 
“old rehgion ” It is part of the histoncal background in a way that 
it IS not in most ofjhe Umted States. Mr. George Santayana in 
King’s College Chape], hstemng to the cool Andean service and 
thinkmg that he, rallier than the chonsters, is really at home in the 
shrme of Henry VI, is a typical figure. The claim of the Church of 
England to contmuity with the medieval Church helps to keep the 
Cathohc side of English history ahve. The Pope is part of English 
history; he may have been a bad thing, but there he is.^ 

Not only is the Pope part of Enghsh history, but so are some of 
the great famihes that refused to follow Elizabeth mto schism. For 
some of the very best famihes remained true to Rome and some very 
good famihes have since been reconciled to the Holy See. The 
reception of Roman Cathohcism m the nineteenth century was 
helped by these two histoncal facts. The fact that some of the 
greatest famihes had remained true to Rome was far from being 


^ An odd ^at^le of the value attached to this papistical prestige is furnished 
by the soundly Presbyterian University of Glasgow Although a large pro- 
portion of Its alumm, for four centuries past, have been doubtless brought up 
to regard th& Pope as ^tichrfst, the University, far from hiding the fact 
that It was founded by a Pope, flaunts it, possibly as a snub to the pretensions of 
the more recent municipal foundation at Edinburgh: 
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unimportant in a snobbish country like England. It was less import- 
ant than some ecclesiastics thought, but it was important all the 
same that most of the blood of most of the Howards was Cathohc; 
and although the exchange of an Earl of Shrewsbury for a Newman 
was a gbod bargain, even though the Earl was a Talbot, his secession 
was still a loss. The old Catholic family was part of the English (and 
Scottish) background. Thus when Macaulay met Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh m Rome, he was prepared not merely to meet a descend- 
ant of a member of Charles II’s cabal, but a Catholic nobleman, a 
standard figure of the Enghsh landscape. It is true that Macaulay, 
like so many of his contemporaries, was deeply influenced m his 
views of British Cathohcism by Sir Walter Scott, and was disappointed 
when Lord Clifford did not turn out to be gloomy and Gothick hke 
Lord Glenallan in The Antiquary, but for all that. Lord Clifford was 
as much a part of Old England as a learned mmister was of New 
England.^ 

And there are parts of rural England which the Reformation has 
only formally affected A generation ago an Anghcan parson in 
certain parts of rural Lancashire was not as much an mtruder as a 
parson in Connaught or a mimster in some parts of the Outer 
Hebndes, but he was a bit of an mtruder all the same. 

In addition to the old Cathohcs and the immigrant Catholics, there 
has been since the Oxford Movement the convert. The hst of con- 
verts to Rome is long and impressive. Newman and Chesterton are 
weightier names than Orestes Brownson and Heywood Broun And 
it is mainly, though not exclusively, to the converts that the mtellec- 
. tual prestige of English Cathohcism is due.® 

Although the En^ish Cathohcs are only one tenth as numerous as 
Amencan Cathohcs, they are more important in English intellectual 
life than their co-rehgionists are in Amencan.® Cathohc ideas have 
more prestige than they have in Amenca. The Cathohc solution to 
present troubles is more in the mind of non-Cathohcs as a possibihty 

1 Macaulay even found himself at home in that famous headquarters of the - 
Counter-Reformation, the Enghsh College in Rome He seems to have liked 
It largely because it smelled hke Peterhouse Although an almost excessively 
loyal Tnmty man, Macaulay had enough general Cambridge patnotism to 
account this to the English College as a virtue This example of an odeur 
d’Angleterre among the parfums de Rome should have mterested Louis Veuillot 

® The most eminent of all Cathohc apologists, Mr. Belloc, is not a convert, 
but he IS not wholly Enghsh either 

s I have been convinced by correspondence with a distinguished professor 
at the Umversity of Notre Dame that an earber expression of this view was too 
dogmatic. But, with a few minor corrections, I think it is still true 
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than It IS in Amenca, And more is jknown of the Catholic 

attitude.^ 

Like the Church of En^and, the Church of Rome is part of the 
furmture of the English household, whether it is in the basement, or 
m the attic, or in the new functional, up-to-the-minute hving-room. 
Dr. Inge may assert firmly that En^h Cathohcs are not English, 
but the Pope could tell him differently. And the difference between 
the Cathohcs in America and in England can be adequately illustrated 
by a true story. When the Anghcans of Liverpool planned to build a 
great cathedral, they employed a Cathohc architect to adapt a 
medieval Gothic cathedral to the needs of Anghcan worship When 
Cardinal Mundelem wanted a really Amencan chapel for his new 
seminary outside Chicago, his arclutect was told to adapt a New 
England meeting-house to the needs of the Roman nte. 

One Christian denomination deserves notice, although it is ostenta- 
tiously not Enghsh. But the Church of Scotland, from which three 
of the last six heads of the Church of England have come,® deserves 
note if for that reason alone The Church of Scotland has even more 
serious claims on our attention than that. For the proximity in a 
small island of two different established Churches, asserting different 
and incompatible views of the nature of the Church of Christ, while 
It has been an offence to theologians and an imtation to Anghcan 
snobbery, has at least illustrated the almost (ancient) Roman toler- 
ance of the British State. The pohtical authority m the island of 
Bntain may be held to affirm m Scotland that the Church should be 
Presbytenan in government; m England that it should be Episcopal; 
in Wales that the State should have no views on this matter. And for 
the rehgious peace of the Empire it was a good thmg that the legally 
equal position of the Church of Scotland forced some understanding 
of the need for tolerance on intolerant Anghcans. Had there been 
more Anghcan leaders hke Archdeacon Strachan m Canada, or had 
they been more powerful, they nught have driven Enghsh-speaking 

1 It IS possible that Catholic private life is less well known, as the leading 
Catholic novelists of the younger school do not give a very representative 
picture of English Catholic life Neither Mr Graham Greene’s Brighton Bock 
nor Mr Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies can be regarded as exceptions to this rule 

* Of the last six Archbishops of Canterbury, three have been Scottish Pres- 
bytenans by ongin Five have been from Oxford as against one from Cam- 
bridge Of the five Oxford men, four have been Balhol men (two were also 
graduates of Glasgow Umversity) The present Archbishop is the son of a 
previous Archbishop and another was the son-m-law of a predecessor Four 
have been headmasters of public schools With data like these, it should be 
possible to predict the succession with some confidence, makmg allowance 
for the fact that the three last Archbishops have had no chil^en. 
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Canada mto the arms of the United States and even driven French 
Canada too.^ 

By being both estabhshed and non-Anglican, the Church of 
Scotland has taught a useful truth to many Englishman of an Erastian 
type of mmd who might otherwise have identified rehgious orthodoxy 
with Parliamentary enactment. It is good for this type of Enghsh- 
man to go to Scotland and find himself a Dissenter. But the Church 
of Scotland has had other utihties too Since it has been reumted. 
It has given the Church of England the example of a umted national 
Church freely determimng its own disciphne and doctrine. And as 
one of the traditionally important Churches of Calvimst origin, it has 
hnked British Protestantism with the most militant Protestants of the 
Continent, For the Calvimsts of the world, Edinburgh ranks well 
after Geneva, but with Dort and Heidelberg and Sedan and other 
cities where the true doctrine has been attacked, defended and 
expounded. In the Empire, Presbyterianism has been as great a force 
as Anghcamsm, and David Livingstone has a place in Ae hearth of 
all British Protestants brought up with a sense of their duty to the 
heathen sitting in outer darkness And, of course, the old coimection 
between the Presbyterians of Scotland and the Umted States, between 
the Scottish umversities and Pnneeton, is still important.^ 

In the national stocktakmg that is gomg on dunng the war, there 
has been a revival of discussion of rehgion, if not a revival of religion. 
Many optimistic mtellectuals have come to a belated recognition of 
the fact that there are such things as bad, not merely ignorant, ill- 
advised men.® The failure of optimistic humamsm to eradicate evil 
from the hearts of men, the failure of “education” without any 
dogmatic moral bias to provide any reason hkely to be found con- 
vmemg by the average man why he should foUow certain moral codes 
and not others or none, the resistance of some prominent European 
Churchmen to Hitler, all have combined to bnng about a curiosity 
about the prospects of Chnstiamty. And this discussion centres 

1 Strachan was, it should be remembered, a Scot, too full of the national 
praefervidum ingemum or the peace of Upper Canada 

® Woodrow Wilson got his first name (i e “Woodrow,” not the suppressed 
“Thomas”) from a collateral ancestor, the famous librarian of Glasgow 
University at the end of the seventeenth century This Woodrow was the 
hisfonan of the Scottish Covenant, whence, it is possible. President Wilson 
took the name for the constitution of the League of Nations 

* To the abandonment of the old habit of judging men may be attributed 
some of the early propaganda successes of Hitler outside Germany Many 
Englishmen refused to see the evident fact that Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler, etc , 
weie bad men 
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round the alleged duty of the Church to give a lead m social matters 
and the alleged duty of the State to encourage the giowth of a 
Christian society by educational reforms. 

The Church of England, as far as the Archbishops represent it, 
gives a lead by protesting against the acceptance by the Church of the 
pursuit of wealth, or at any rate money, as the chief end of man. If it 
be replied that modern society does not in fact accept the pursuit of 
money as the chief end of man, the Archbishops will find a great 
deal of support for their view that httle or nothing is done to shake 
the conviction of the young that the advertismg, newspaper-making, 
business-adonng world m which they live conceals very effectively 
any doubts it may have about the superiority of the milhonaire over 
the mystic.^ And, in a world in which simple economic utihtanan 
calculation has been proved to have far less dnvmg power than its 
romantic salesmen thought it had, the Churches may be more in 
touch with the movement of the world than the belated nineteenth- 
century leaders of the old Capitahst and Sociahst parties. To beheve 
that the chief end of man is higher dividends or higher wages does not 
seem so modem, so reahst to-day, as it did around 1900. 

How far that lead will be followed m rehgious terms remains to be 
seen. From the Christian pomt of view, the replacement of bankers 
by People’s Commissars of Pubhc Investment is mot necessarily a 
great gam, if the commissars and the people seek first the kingdom 
of this world. Christiamty may mdeed be the most this-worldly of 
the great rehgions, but it is still less this-worldly than the world is. 

Another view of the function of the Church which is now being 
pressed is that it is to give meamng to life, to counter the scepticism 
of the young, their scorn of ideals, their lack of character This 
doctnne is preached with a complacency that will annoy the young, 
if they ever get round to noticmg it. One would have thought that 
only persons whose own austere upholdmg of the highest standards 
of pohtical morality, in home and international affairs, was a national 
asset, would be ready to lecture with such unction the generation tha t 
produced the R.A.F. Or rather, one would think this, if one did not 
know that England, a kmdly country, is the game reserve wheie 
people of this Q^e are protected by national good manners from the 
caustic and ribald answers they would get in, say, the Umted States. 

* I mean the poor mystic Many millionaires and one or two mystics have 
managed to take a contemptuous view of money It doesn’t matter at all, 
provided yim have enough of it The Anglo-Amencan invention of the 
Manimoti of Rij^hteousness w still in good working ordor# 
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But leaving on one side the mere preachers, the moralists have 
something to say. It is true that the expenment of an educational 
system without a strong dogmatic framework has yet to prove itself. 
Germany and Russia have shown that the dogma need not be 
rehgiohs in the ordinary sense of the term, but it is dogma ail the 
same that prevents the young Russian or the young German from 
thmkmg, or at any rate from saying, that he owes nobody anything 
and that if there is any question of debt, he is the creditor. But there 
are two objections to the schemes of more or less compulsory m- 
doctnnation of the English young with Christian patriotism. First 
of all, Chnstiamty is not as good an instrument for creating national 
dogmatic umon, for eradicating individualism, as is Communism or 
Nazism. However it may be interpreted or adjusted, Chnstianity 
does insist on the individualism of duty, on the need of laying up 
individual treasure in Heaven. It might be necessary, if Chnstiamty 
really took, for the sponsors of revival to see that it did not take too 
well. They should all be made to read Dostoievsky’s fable of* the 
Grand Inquisitor before they build up a umted, duty-loving, nation- 
ally minded England on Chnslian foundations. For that kind of 
buildmg, the foundations may be sand. And any pohtical structure 
into whose foundations Christianity m any real sense is built, must 
necessarily be a house divided. 

There is another obj’ection. It is not at all certain that there is 
enough hvmg, concrete rehgious faith to supply the demands made 
on It. If It IS merely a matter of increasmg the dose of vague, senti- 
mental, thoughtless religiosity that colours the Enghsh mind, that is 
one thing and a thing not worth much worrying about. This is 
already provided for by the educational system. It could be mcreased 
vnthout any great strain on the consciences of the typical teacher or 
the typical Army officer. ^ 

But what the reformers want is somethmg more defimte than that. 
They want to restore to all parts of the educational system that con- 

1 Thus a vigorous cntic of many sides of the existing educational system is 
quite ready to accept religious teaching of this kmd, even when it is given by 
teachers who “not only have ceased to take part m public devotions, 
but . are no longer Christians in the sense that they could, with unqualified 
belief, recite even the Apostles’ Creed They teach Scripture, and often Chris- 
tianity, but they are formal and not active Christians On the balance, the 
present arrangements tend decisively towards the upbringing of reasonable, 
fairmmded, unselfish, kindly men and women, towards decency m fact This 
may not be a specially religious result It has, perhaps, little relevance to the 
great question of the relationship of man to God It does, however, make this 
country, for all save the poorest class, the nicest country to live m ’’ (F H 
Spencer, Education for the People^ pp 262-3 ) 
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Vicuon of the importance of concrete rehgious belief , that was 
exemplified m the founding of High Church schools hke Lancing, 
Low Church schools hke Dean Close , in the Anghcan orthodoxy of 
Oxford, and m the reaction of the agnostic intellectuals against that 
orthodo^. They want college chapels in Oxford and Cambridge to 
be centres of defimte rehgious life, which of course involves their 
being places worth staying away from as well as worth attending. 
But this programme will break down the moment any attempt is 
made to apply it on a great scale. For there has not been in England 
since the seventeenth century, rehgious umty; so that the specific 
rehgious content of a national system would have to be low Nor is 
there present at this moment enough rehgious belief, even of com- 
peting kmds, that is hvely enough to carry the weight of a new 
national rehgion. 

To be thus sceptical is not to deny that rehgion plays a great part 
in English life. There is a widespread belief that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” and there are great deposits of moral conservat- 
drawn on by the Churches in crises hke the abdication 
of Edward VIII. Pubhc morahty still has a meamng, and the man jq 
the street does not really resent the preaching of the parson, although 
he may not pay much attention to it. * 

As guardians of morals, the clergy, it is true, often seem to the 
laity a httle lackmg in proportion, and the Anghcan clergy suffer from 
ttis fault as do their brethren in other churches and other lands. 
Nor are they always exempt, whether they be great churchmen or 
eminent, not to say professionally enunent, laymen, from the weak- 
ness that leads to the behef that fearless denunciation (with its 
areompanymg pubhcity) is a good way of serving God and attractmg 
the attention of Mammon In England, as m the Umted States, 


Smut if snutten 
Is front-page stuff. 


But they do not so often strain the toleration of the laity as the 
Amencan naimster tends to do They have no such dreadful error m 
jud^ent as Prohibition to explam away. It is true that a great many 
Of the cfergy of the Nonconformist Churches would have liked to 
mpose Prokbition, but they did not succeed It may not be their 
ault that they have no Bishop Cannon to live down, but it js 
accounted to them for nghteousness all the same 
Ctotian behef of a vague kind still has a powerful hold on the 
emotions of the English man in the street. He is a theist; he has a 
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vague belief m Heaven, a very much fainter belief in Hell This is not 
what was called Christianity m old or New England a century ago. 
It is much more hke the religion of Washington or Lincoln, even of 
Jefferson or Frankhn, than hke the rehgion of Jefferson Davis or 
Wilhahi Jenmngs Bryan or the elder Pierpont Morgan But it is not 
a neghgible force. Can it keep its strength as the older, orthodox 
rehgion declines m general authority*^ Unless the cruse of oil is 
replemshed, must not the thin film of Christian belief and standards 
dry and crack? It seems likely. And as far as it is true that the 
English people have been the people of one book, the Bible, it is true 
no longer It is only necessary to appeal to get the Bible read as 
literature when it has ceased to be generally read as the Word of God. 
The English are now more a Bible-buymg than a Bible-reading 
people. Fewer people than ever befoie m modern Enghsh history 
take the advice of the hymn* 

You should read it every day. 

It will help you on your way. 

And if the “Bible and the Bible only is the rehgion of Protestants,’’ 
the Protestant religion in England is in a bad way. 

It would be rash indeed to expect much accurate knowledge of the 
Bible from the man or woman m the Enghsh street to-day Bibhcal 
phrases live m common speech (along with phrases erroneously 
beheved to be bibhcal, hke the motto of Broadcasting House, “And 
nation shall speak peace unto nation”). But the book from which they 
are drawn is less and less known, evenm Presbyterian Scotland ^ It 
would be convement but deceptive to attribute the weakening of 
bibhcal knowledge to the negligence of the State schools, but it is far 
more widespread than such an explanation would account for.^ It 
seems hkely, therefore, that Chnstiamty in England will for a genera- 

^ Thus I find m an excellent thriller the phrase “like Galileo, cared for none 
of these things “ Even those who do not confuse Gallio with Galileo would, 
m many cases, be hard put to it to tell us what Gallio cared for, or who or what 
he was 

2 For some years in Oxford I made an experiment I used to tell my pupils 
(nearly all of them from schools where the the Bible was “taught”) the story 
of the Lord Aberdeen under whose very reluctant leadership England enteredi 
on the Crimean War The Prime Minister’s conscience was very much dis- 
turbed Although he was a man of real piety, he refused to rebuild the ruinous 
church on his estate of Haddo When he died, he left money in his will to his 
son to build the church He explained his conduct by a reference to a famous 
episode m the Old Testament Only one pupil ever spontaneously spotted the 
reference About half did not follow it when it was pointed out to them 
Readers may test their own scriptural knowledge for themsehes 
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tion or two to come be the active religious behef of a minority, and 
that minority conscious of its new status, of its duty to bnng about 
not a revival of religion but a reconversion of England But 
outside that mmonty will be a large, emotional, respectable and very 
English majority who will have a vague reverence for rehgion, for 
Christiamty, for Christian ethics This vague reverence will not 
matter much at most tunes, but it will matter if rash, brash and ill- 
informed pohtical leaders decide to get nd of this apparently 
superfluous lumber. Then sentiment if not faith may revive and 
clerks be again troublesome. 

And m the cnses of the last three years, probably more Enghshmen 
than knew it felt their patriotic stubbornness strengthened, as they 
contemplated the apparently invincible rmght of Nazi Germany, by 
the thought that “except the Lord build the house, then labour is but 
vain that build it ” And obviously the Lord did not build the Nazi 
house. In that sohtary but not desolate hour they felt as it is put in 
the Book of Common Prayer. “There is none other that fighteth for 
us, but only Thou, O God ” And that bemg so, they did not ask for 
peace m our time, which at that moment was Hitler’s time. 
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THE EMPIRE 

Her pirate flag is flying where the East and the West are one. 

And her drums when the day is dying, salute the nsmg sun ^ 

T hese hnes describe one aspect of the Bntish Empire with some 
felicity. Parts of it have been founded by persons whom it is 
no gross exaggeration to describe as pirates — as long as we 
remember that piracy has often been quite a respectable trade Some 
parts of the Bntish Empire were acquired to make the slave trade 
more easy, other parts were acquired to make it more difficult. 
Missionanes innocently promoted trade, and traders, to their annoy- 
ance, were followed by mssionanes. Parts of the Empire were 
acquired in fits of absence of mmd, others as a result of presence of 
mind Little colomes remain isolated umts because impenal pohcy 
changed and the will and resources to develop them were diverted 
elsewhere or used up at home. Big as the British Empire now is, 
there are quite considerable parts of the world that, for longer or 
shorter periods, were under En^sh control and from which the 
Enghsh had to be expelled by force of arms New York, Corsica, 
Mmorca are examples that will jump to everybody’s imnd and 
no doubt there are others. Then there are important commercial and 
strategic positions which England voluntarily abandoned for general, 
and sometimes generous, pohtical reasons, places like Corfu (so 
valuable at the moment to the Axis fleets), Heligoland, Manilla, Java 
and Martimque. 

Then m the comphcated changes and adjustments that marked 
wars and diplomacy m the bad old days, England, for more or less 
good reasons, gave up, without undue pressure, quite important 
places like Dakar, Dunibrk, and Havana. Nevertheless, as a rule, 
when Divine Providence has put a part of the world under English 

1 1 quote (from memory) from the once popular poem of James Jeffrey Roche, 
of Boston It has not been repnnted smce the last war (as far as I know), or 
even quoted by mdignant Congressmen In the last war, the Gormans re- 
printed It and It IS possible that a new Flanders Hall edition exists There are 
other good polemic Imes hke. 

Her robes are of purple and scarlet, and kings have bent their knees 
To the gemmed and jewelled harlot that sittetb by many seas 
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rule, it has usually stayed, often quite willingly, in the state unto 
which It had pleased God to call it. And contemplating this fact we 
are inchned to agree with Mark Twain; the English are mentioned 
in the Bible— “and the meek shall inherit the earth ” ^ 

It IS natural that so astonishing a fortune should breed complacency 
m Its benefiaanes and envy and resentment in the spectators of such 
good fortune. And the envy and resentment have lasted longer than 
the complacency. For it has to be admitted that interest in the 
British Empire does not, to-day, seem to be a very spontaneous 
atUtude in the Enghsh people. The intellectuals have long laughed, 
nghtly laughed, at the naive gratification at seeing so much of the 
map painted red which seems to have stirred the simpler emotions of 
many Victonans, though even they seem to have been often sluggish 
in their response to the command to think imperially.’- 
The refusal to think imperially was not merely due to national 
intellectual sloth, but to the extreme difficulty of thinkmg about so 
comphcated and confused a mass of facts, problems and possibihties 
as the Bntish Empire. First of all there was India — but the brightest 
jewel in the Crown, as it was romantically called, was admittedly a 
thing in Itself. It was a problem, a possibihty, an achievement so vast 
that It had to be considered apart from the rest of the Empire, as it is 
considered in this book. But even so there were many millions of 
square miles and a hundred milhon people who “owed allegiance to 
the Bntish crown.” ' The Empire, even without India, was problem 
enough. For it was not a umty, geographically or economically or 
racially or hngmstically or cidturally or rehgiously. Milhons of 
white people, most of them, but by no means aU, speaking English. 
Milhons of black people, most of them not speabng Enghsh, but 
many of them speaking Enghsh better than many of the white people,® 
Acquired at various times, often as part of comphcated transac- 
tions that had httle to do with the past or future of the colomes 
acquired, many parts of the Empire have been neglected ever since. 
Sometimes this neglect was simply a result of a reasonable refusal to 
interfere (more than bare necessity commanded) with the local 
traditions and customs. Only thus could the new British subjects be 

’ ‘ “ He doesn’t want the money, it is work he wants, though it is beastly work 
— dull country, dishonest naUves, an eternal fidget over fresh water and food. 
A nation who can produce men of that sort may well be proud No wonder 
England has become an Empire.’ 'Empire!’" (E M Forster, Howard’s End) 

* I was present at a lunch given at the tune of the coronation of King George 
VI to a group of members of minor colomal legislatures With one exception, 
an the white members had French as their native tongue, and, with no excep- 
tions, all the ccdoured people had English. 
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easily reconciled to British rule. So in an age of anti-Papist feeling 
that made open relaxation of the penal laws against Catholics as 
dilBScult almost as it would have been m North Carolina, the Church 
of Rome was allowed to subsist with many of its privileges guar- 
anteed* So, too, with legal institutions. In an age of uncritical 
adoration of the common law, the old French and Dutch legal 
systems were allowed to remain m vigour, so that to-day you must 
go to the British Empire to see the law of the old French kingdom 
or the old Dutch Republic still in force Mauritius, Cape Colony, 
Quebec, Tnmdad, St Lucia, British Honduras — all illustrate this 
policy But they also illustrate the difficulty of thinking impenally, 
for what have they in common*^ What does membership of the 
British Empire mean to the peoples of these colomes, and what does 
"‘rubng” these colomes mean to the English people*? And what 
have these colomes, with their different histones, languages and 
traditions, m common with the colomes, now Domimons, that like 
the original thirteen colomes are the result of mass migration of 
people from the British Isles and which are hnguisticaily, racially and 
culturally in the truest sense daughters of England*? In the truest 
sense, but some are more completely children of the British Isles than 
others For less than half the population of Canada is of British 
descent, and the single biggest umted hnguistic, religious and racial 
group is that of the French-Canadians ^ More than half of the white 
population of South Africa is of Afrikaner origin, le of Dutch 
and French Huguenot origin and, again, that majority grows while 
the British minority relatively shrinks, owing to its lower birth rate. 
It is indeed only in the Pacific Dominions that the white stock is 
almost purely descended from the Bntish Isles. The small German 
and smaller French and Itahan ingredients do not affect it seriously.* 

1 Not only are the French-Canadians rapidly becoming the largest group in 
Canada because of that astonishing fertility of which the Dionne Qums are 
only the most diamatic example, but they are more united than the Enghsh- 
speaking Canadians are For these are internally divided by religion , the large 
Irish (and Scottish) Catholic rmnority may not like the French-Canadians very 
much, but they do not like the Ontano Orangemen either 

2 There are mteresting variations, however There are far more people of 
Irish Catholic ancestry in Australia than there are m the British Isles, or, for 
that matter, m the United States, a fact reflected m the personnel of Australian 
politics m which men of Irish Catholic origin play a far greater part m high 
office than they do m the Umted States In New Zealand, the proportion of 
Scottish Prebsyterian origin is higher than in the British Isles, and the Maoris, 
long thought to be disappearmg, are now increasing in numbers a good deal 
faster than the white population In the not very long run, European civiliza- 
tion has proved moie deadly to Europeans than to the innocent natives whose 
refusal to reproduce themselves was for so long ^le subject of kindly concern. 
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But the Dominions, despite their geographical separateness and 
their racial mixtures, are profoundly affected by their connection 
with Britain. That connection is now purely moral. For all purposes 
the Domimons are independent states. They can make peace or war, 
they have complete economic autonomy; they can exclude "British 
immigrants as if they were so many Chinese attempting to enter 
California There is, for example, no imperial equivalent to the 
American law which forces the business men of Hawaii or Puerto 
Rico to send their cargoes by expensive Amencan ships to Amencan 
ports, rather than make the best bargain they can and use more 
efficient (le cheaper)^ Dutch or Japanese or Bntish shipping 
facilities. A British subject born in the British Isles has no nghts, as 
such, in the other Domimons. The Enghsh recognize obligations to 
the other members of the Bntish Commonwealth but reciprocity is 
not so generous. 

When the victory of the French fleet and of the joint Franco- 
Amencan army had decided at Yorktown that the Declaration of 
Independence was not to be one of the many proclamations of ideal 
pnnciples of which history (especially German history) is so full, the 
lesson learned by the Enghsh governing classes was not what it is 
commonly beheved to have been. They did not decide that they had 
made a mistake in repressing local hberties in the thirteen colomes; 
they decided that it was the laxity of impenal control that had led to 
the American Revolution. Not only was it the case that m colomes 
hke Connecticut and Rhode Island imperial control did not extend 
even to the naming of governors by the King, but in no colony was 
there as much control of local political and economic life as there is 
in modem Puerto Rico. The remaimng colomes, Canada (the 
modern provmces of Quebec and Ontano), New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and the other lesser remnants of the Empire were therefore 
more effectively controlled from London than any of the ongmal 
thirteen colomes had been. It was an experiment m concentration of 
power that failed And the real claim to pohtical wisdom of the 
rulem of England is that when it had failed they noticed the fact and 
retraced then steps. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the colomes whose popu- 
lation was predominantly of European ongm were moreasmgly freed 

1 It is perhaps worth recalhng that, m common English speech, the word 
“eflBaent” means adequate service at a competitive price. It does not mean 
adequate service at a pnee fixed, m effect, by congressional legislation. In 
England, “rugged mdividuahsm” is not interpreted as mvolving an exclusion 
of non-votras from competition. 
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from imperial control. They were allowed to dispose of the public 
lands as they thought fit (Disraeh saw the importance of this con- 
cession and disapproved of it) They were allowed to impose any 
tanfifs they liked and to build up, by that expensive method, infant 
industTies that drove out many competing Enghsh firms from the 
colomal markets They were allowed to exclude Enghsh immigrants, 
and, in all economic questions, were completely autonomous by 
1914 In the war of 1914, they came of age They made great 
saciifices, they suffered great losses They entered the League of 
Nations as individual umts, and, by 1931, their constitutional evolu- 
tion was complete “ Domimon status ’’ was equivalent to independ- 
ence , there was no pov/er of an independent state which could not be 
exercised by a domimon. At the Ottawa Conference of 1932, 
England was forced (or the MacDonald-Baldwin government thought 
she was forced) to enter in the new bad way of tariff exclusiveness, 
to imitate the Umted States and other monopolizers of their natural 
resources The decision was a bad one for tihe world; no worse .but 
no better than the Smoot-Hawley tariff of the year before. But, be 
that as it may, the elements of an impenal economic umty were 
created But, it should be stressed, the domimons were not dragged 
by the mother country into this thoughtless course She was dragged 
by them. They got at least as much as they gave; and an old- 
fashioned mercantilist statesman hke the elder Pitt or Alexander 
Hamilton might well ha\e wondered at the meamng now given to 
‘‘imperial.” It most certainly did not mean rule 
The nature of domimon status was made plain by the outbreak of 
war in 1939. The Bntish dommions made up their own minds as to 
their course of action One, Ireland, decided to stay neutral, a 
decision that may be repented of in time, but which was certainly 
free. South Africa, but for the pohtical sagacity of General Smuts, 
would have done the same. The other dommions quickly — ^and with 
no senous opposition — declared war on Germany, the only nations 
in the world to undertake a war, not their immediate busmess, out of 
loyalty to the mother country and, of course, sound pohtical calcula- 
tion. But no other nations, outside Europe, made the calculation, 
so that we may be confident that had the ties of Empire been loosened, 
as the pessimists thought they were, the Canadians would have acted 
hke the Americans, the Austrahans like the Argentmos. As a method 
of holding together a scattered and thin population, distnbuted over 
all continents and hnked only by sentiment with a small, overcrowded 
and tembly endangered island off the west coast of Europe, domimon 

K 
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status was proved a great sucscess, one of the gieat pohtical inventions 
of the world. 

But dominion status, although a great invention, is not a panacea. 
It leaves many questions undecided. Although the dominions, in 
peace-time, could have had an independent foreign policy, they chose 
not to have one Although they could have assumed (within the 
limits of their power) the burden of their own defence, a heavy 
burden m the case of Austraha and New Zealand,^ they did not do so. 
So that when the war came which they so gallantly entered, they were 
ill prepared, much less well prepared even than England was, for the 
ordeal whose nsks they had accepted. It was natuial that the outside 
world, stressing fighting on land, and rightly seeing something espe- 
cially dramatc and moving m the thousands of Canadians or 
Austrahans who volunteered for service on very remote battlefields, 
should not see the indispensable basis of naval power on which the 
whole domimon war eiffort rested And sea power was provided, m 
all ‘but the smallest quantities, by England. That, more th^n the 
actual preponderance of Enghsh troops in the great battles in Egypt, 
was the unjustly neglected side of the Enghsh war effort. The type of 
gossiper or columnist or editorial writer or Congressional speaker 
who wants to know why the Enghsh soldier isn’t doing any fighting, 
either knows the answer already, or is incapable of knowing anything 
that conflicts with his prejudices. But ignorance of the overwhelming 
Enghsh share m the most necessary hnk of imperial defence, naval 
power, is not confined to the foohsh or the mahgnant. And it is not 
only the foolish or mahgnant who talk of the dominions as colonies, 
who assume, naively, that the Austrahans, havmg been given a sight 
of American hberty, will hasten to free themselves from imperial 
shackles^ or that the Canadians will at last get wise to the fact that 
they need not hve under the mild but foreign rule of George VI if they 
don’t want to.® 

The Statute of Westmmster of 1931 which defined domimon status 
IS one of the most interesting and one of the most important docu- 
ments of the modem history of the free world, but its character and 

1 They, hke India, were threatened by Japanese sea power and were incapable 
of preparing to resist it pn an adequate scale 

2 A few months ago I was asked, in Chicago, whether after this war England 
would be more lenient to Australia. I could give no mtelhgible meamng to the 
question, yet the questioner was an mtelhgent and not warped young man 

® I have found no Amencan illusion about the outside world so widespread 
as the behef that England “rules” Canada or Austraha Often, but not always, 
“rules” IS taken as meaning “exploits ” 
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importance is, for the average American, as dark a secret as the inner 
policy of the Comintern or the secrets of the Gestapo Indeed, it is 
darker, for columnists and memoir writers and newspapermen have 
left few secrets of the Kremlin or Berchtesgaden unveiled It is a 
cause df wonder that no one has had the idea of giving the American 
people the exclusive news that King George III is dead and that 
King George VI and the English people have a great deal less power 
(they have none) over Canada than the Umted States had over its 
constituent members in that so-called critical period when the Articles 
of Confederation were breaking down and the new constitution was 
not yet planned, much less working This comparison suggests a 
weakness in domimon status As Washington said, influence is not 
government, and it was not even influence that bound London and 
Ottawa and Canberra and Pretoria together, it was sentiment And 
sentiment, it has been found in the British Empire, will bear very 
heavy strains but not light ones Austrahans and Canadians wiU 
die for the Empire, but will not adjust their tariff or imimgraifon 
policies for the Empire. They will insist on complete political 
independence, internal and external, but they will not put themselves 
to the strain, m peace-time, of using that independence and thus 
meurnng responsibilities as well as exercising rights. But this 
ciiticism of the peace-time British Empire only makes it evident how 
absurd it w^as to represent it as a mere cover under which cunning 
Enghsh statesmen could deceive the American people, to picture 
domimon status as being merely a device to hide a conspiracy to 
undo the Declaration of Independence From that danger of stifling 
the “spirit of ’76,*’ a vigilant handful of senators saved the United 
States They are not slow to claim credit for their work. But as far 
as their apprehensions were based on a behef that domimon states- 
men were or are mere stooges for astute imperialist rulers m London, 
they were baseless. And it is time the news got around. 

If the old sense of “empire” has gone as far as the dominions are 
concerned,^ it still survives in the rest of the territories attached to 
the British Crown. Nigeria, Jamaica, Aden, British Guiana — these 
are imperial possessions in the old sense, and some domimons, hke 
Australia, have their own minor empires like Papua. But m the non- 
dominion empire, although legally all power is in the hands of the 
sovereign parhament in London, there are varying degrees of self- 

^ An attempt has been made to get England and the dommions called the 
‘British Commonwealth of Nations,” but the phrase does not come trippingly 
off the tongue It exists in print but not in speech 
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government, r anging from powers equivalent, roughly, to those of an 
American state, through territorial status, down to complete control 
by Pn glisTi ofiBdals sent out from London and carrymg out policies 
determined on in London. Over part of the empire, including the 
most valuable colonies in Africa, mternational treaties pfohibit 
preferential tariffs, and in the rest of the empire m the recent but now 
dead free-trade era the absence of tariff bar ners made the complaints 
of the “have-not” powers that they could not get access to the raw 
Tnafpnglg of the empire as baseless as most German and Italian 
propaganda is. But there were advantages to England in controllmg 
these areas, all the same, even before London imposed a tariff pohcy 
on the colomes. Service m the colomes offered a career, not un- 
profitable, mteresting and with some prestige value, to young men, 
all fairly able, some more than that, and, by physique and tempera- 
ment, ill suited to sedentary hves at home as bankers or bond sales- 
men. The empire was, so the joke ran, the place “where the Blues 
governed the Blacks.”^ These colomal service officers were men of 
honesty, they often (as m Kenya) made themselves almost as un- 
popular by fighting the white setfiers as the missionanes did. But 
they were exclusively British, and many a German or Itahan had a 
genmne grievance when he saw jobs that he could fill reserved auto- 
matically for the arrogant Bntons. Whether the natives lost much by 
being depnved of the pnvilege of being ruled by the type of young 
German or Italian who womed about not havmg a colonial career is 
rather more doubtful. Poles and Abyssimans might answer the 
question, too hastily, too dogmatically, but not necessarily wrongly. 
The colonial service had and has grave faults. Although it has re- 
cruited abler men that it did twenty years ago,® it is not unified in its 
outlook and it can hardly be said to have a colomal policy of its own. 
It suffers from the colour prejudice of all Engjish-speaking peoples 
and thus makes enemies where Dutch, or Belgian, or French methods 
make friends. But it is not the colomal service, but the whole 
problem of colonial control, that is at issue. Is England delaymg or 
completely preventing the natural and healthy development of the 
colonies assembled, rather fortuitously, under her rule? 

That England is preventing changes may be admitted at once. In 
Africa, for example, she is, with varying degrees of energy, fostering 

1 “ Blues ’’ are people who have “ made ” major teams at Oxford or Cambndge 
The dark and hght blue emblems of these ancient umversities have some, if 
not all, of the prestige of a “letter” gamed at a great Amencan university 

* Partly because it now gets men who would, a generation ago, have chosen 
the Indian Ovil Service 
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$mall"Scale production in West Africa by a native peasantry, pro- 
viding the necessary political framework for a white plantation 
economy m the Kenya highlands; refusing to merge the econoimc, 
political, and financial systems of Kenya and Tanganyika, or of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. She created, probably quite un- 
necessanly, complicated property rights in favour of a class of native 
landlords m Uganda, who might have vamshed m the great crisis of 
African society, and she has cut olBF the Gambia from its natural 
hinterland, French Senegal ^ 

Obviously, over a great area of Africa, English power has given 
different but powerful directions to native society, as well as in some 
areas intioducing a white population and so a colour problem She 
has supported the power of great Moslem chiefs in Nigeria and of a 
Christian aristocracy m Uganda. Like all the European nations, her 
gifts to Africa have been of a very mixed character. If she was one 
of the great promoters of the slave trade m the eighteenth century, she 
was its chief enemy in the mneteenth, spending energy and money in 
pursuing American slavers in the Atlantic and Arab slavers m the 
Red Sea. The long devastation of Africa by the slave trade is a sm 
m which all the western nations share about equally, their share m 
the war against the slave trade is less umformly distributed. The 
introduction of European commerce, the improvement of transport, 
the forced or voluntary migration of peoples, have spread disease as 
well as knowledge of modern techniques. It is possible that, but for 
European intrusion, the tsetse fly would not have spread so far and 
fast as It did, it is certain that native society, left to itself, would not 
have had the techmcal knowledge lo fight the plague. Entomology 
and all the related sciences of tropical medicme are not techmques 
that a poor, backward, and uneducated society masters easily or at all. 
A withdrawal of imperial control at this moment would simply be to 
make the worst of both worlds, to leave all the sorrows of Afiica that 
white men have caused (along with those bred by native crimes and 
folhes) in easy possession. Europe would have no power to make 
reparation. And Liberia is not an encouraging sample of what 
Africa can do for herself, even with the kind of approach to modern 
ideas and techmques that the educated Afro-Amencan ruling class 
of Libena has. 

Africa, It must be remembered, is poor. Tropical disease, bad 

1 It may be forgotten that had the Gambia been ceded to France (as has 
more than once been pi ejected) the situation of the United Nations, via a vis 
Dakar, would have been even less satisfactory 
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feeding habits, insufficient food, the most meagre capital equipment 
little natural wealth that does not require great capital mvestment to 
develop, an insufficient population which, whatever may have been 
the case four hundred years ago, is to-day in general of poor physique 
and stagnant m a native culture very inadequate for the needs of the 
modem world: these are the basic facts of the African problem. 
They are not to be dealt with by merely reapeatmg either “imperialism ” 
or “anti-imperiahsm.” 

Nor is there any hkehhood that if one imperial power, England, 
withdrew from the race, all the other runners would withdraw too. 
The choice is not between a symbohcal, morally gratifymg, expensive 
washing the hands of sin and a continuation of impenal exploitation 
without scruple and with immense immediate profits to whet the 
appetite. It is between a less and more intelligent and honest impenal 
pohcy, and possibly between enhghtened and honest impenal admin- 
istration and an international administration 

Enghsh colomal admimstration has grown more intelhgent and, 
with one important exception, more honest in the past generation. 
Some of the controversies over native land tenure and over forced 
labour have arisen because the pubhc conscience has become more 
sensitive.^ In West Africa and the West Indies, more is being done 
to dirmmsh the gap between rulers and ruled, and education is 
begmnmng to produce a class of coloured officials who are more and 
more competent to lead their fellows mto the full technical and 
pohtical life of the modem world. We are not hkely to see, after this 
war, a recrudescence of the pohtical and economic illusions that led 
to the last desperate attempt to create a white ruhng class of pnmary 
producers in Kenya at a moment when the tide of world economy 
was begmnmg to run so strongly against primary producers whose 
position was so much older and stronger than that of the Kenya 
colonists. As progress is made m the techniques of tropical agricul- 
ture and medicine, as the motor truck and the aeroplane provide-an 
answer to transport problems ’hitherto insoluble except at impossible 
expense, the economic possibihties of the great tropical areas improve. 
And, as far as pohtical barriers permit, the shift in the methods of 
basic food production helps Africa against Iowa It is quicker and 
better to produce fats directly m the form of vegetable oils from 

MW be more exact to say that that portion of the pubhc which is 

Empire conscious” at all is now more likely to be cntical of imperialism than 
It was a generation ago, but it is not improbable that a smaller proportion of 
the total population cares fo];^e Empire one way or the other 
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tropical nuts than to go through the more elaborate process of 
raising corn to feed pigs (hogs) to make lard 
But It will not be enough for the prospenty of the tropics, under 
English or any other rule, that they can produce more and cheaper 
than they could a generation ago. For unless this production raises 
the standard of life m the colonies, it is a gain m which the people 
most concerned, the natives, have no interest And that means that 
the tropical farmer must be paid more in manufactured goods, m 
services, m capital investment If the ground nuts of West Africa 
cannot be sold m the United States because of their competitive 
effect on the products of Iowa or Nebraska, the tropical farmer 
cannot buy American goods unless, m turn, somebody else is buying 
his It IS this circle that is the only justification for the imposition 
of preferential tariffs on the British colomal empire Under a pure 
free trade regime, these colomes could buy m the cheapest market 
but not sell in the dearest In other words, free trade here guaranteed 
open access to American business in Africa, but gave no guarantee 
that those who sold would also buy If Nigeria could sell to Bntam 
and, with the proceeds of the sales, buy from the United States or any 
other equally high tariff country, all was well But the power of 
Britain to buy from Nigeria was affected by the increasing impedi- 
ments to international trade and by the shrinking share of Britain 
m that trade It was necessary for Nigeria to keep her customers 
solvent, and, on paper, there was something to be said for “imperial 
free trade.” But the British colomes had no real power of bargaining. 
They weie too small, too scattered, too poor, and politically too 
weak There was no danger that, m trade negotiations, the fully self- 
govermng dominions would make bad bargains in their dealings 
with the mother country There was no danger that India would 
either. The “Government of India” represented too great a vested 
interest for the imposition of one-sided bad bargains. But the smaller 
colonies might and did, in some cases, suffer from their political 
inferiority The Malay states, with their basic product of rubber, 
could have made far better bargains with the Umted States, and still 
more with Japan, than they were allowed to make It was discovered 
(as those famihar with tanff-making practice, as apart from tanff- 
makmg theory, knew would be so) that, once you start jugghng 
with tariffs, you breed with tropical speed vested interests of 
all kinds Smoots and Hawleys spring out of the ground, lobbies 
appear and even a pohtical system which (unlike the American) 
IS well designed to minimize the effect of local pressure groups 
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finds Itself unable to resist the manifold pressures to which it is 

subjected. 

And the whole trading world which had an mterest in the stabihty 
and peace of the Bntish Empire when that empire was open to tihe 
free competition of all, had less of an mterest m these things when it 
was, m varying degrees, excluded from impenai trade. It was not the 
retention by England of the old German colonies — very minor assets 
on either side of the impenal ledger— that was the real economic 
grievance of Germany, but the world-wide movement towards ex- 
clusive protectiomsm, of which the creation of British imperial 
tariffs was one of the later examples. 

But the change in tariff pohcy has had marked effects on the 
distnbution of Bntish exports The Empire takes a higher propor- 
bon of a total foreign trade which, itself, matters less to Enghsh econ- 
omic life than it did ^ And, of course, movements in the durection of 
self-sufficiency hmit the market open to the colomes The highly sub- 
sidised beet sugar is not only a charge on the Enghsh taxpayer, but 
an economic handicap imposed on the West Indies and other sugar 
colomes. Every subsidy paid to keep home agnculture afloat is a 
corresponding charge on the economic progress of other parts of 
the Empire; 5ie En^sh population carmot eat twice as much wheat 
to provide a market for Alberta and for Norfolk And even if it 
could, fts fundamental power of paymg for the double meal is not 
increased. 

It IS not a mere paradox to say that the more imperial Bntish 
economic pohcy has become, the less easy impenal economic rela- 
tions have become. Whether there was any choice open to England 
in the great economic crisis of 1929-33 may be doubtful. But with 
each interference in what used to be called the course of “normal” 
trade, the pohtical problems of a central econormc pohcy have 
become greater. The dommions might be better off with a completely 
free entry into the home market on equal terms than they are with a 
preferential entry mto a restncted market. And England m i ght be 
better off with easier entry mto dommion and non-imperial markets 
than with the chance to fight business wars with pohtical weapons. 
But that IS water over the dam. En^and is committed to some form 

1 “There has also been a relative change in the destination of our exports, 
]^er«s in 1913 we exported 37 per cent (by value) of our merchandise to 
Bntish countnes, m 1937 we exported 48 per cent, even in 1929, before the 
adoption (rf a protectionist pohcy, it was already 44 per cent ” (M Compton 
and R H. Bott, Bntish Industry Its Changing Structure m Peace and War, 

1 € A \ ^9 
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of control, by tariffs, by quotas, by currency adjustments. And the 
temptation to make these adjustments without sufficient regard to 
the interests of the weak, mside or outside England, is great. 

The internationalization of the Empire would not be a solution 
unless Ihe markets (e.g. England, the Umted States, Germany, etc.) 
were themselves under the mternational authonty. Complete free 
trade, with no power of negotiation, imposed by international fiat 
on so large an area of the world, would be a colossal example of the 
difference between sauce for the goose and sauce for the gander. 
For if the orthodox free trader wiU still assert (with a good deal of 
force) that, even so, the tropical lands would benefit by free trade, 
the spectacle of the white world imposing this blessing on the black 
world but austerely refusing to share in its benefits would be a comic 
or irritating spectacle according to the taste of the spectator. 

It is doubtfiil if overseas mvestment of the old type will ever be 
resumed on a great scale The chief exporter of capital, England, 
has had to hquidate nearly all her resources of this kind, and it will be 
difficult to restore the assets that have gone to buying aeroplanes in 
the Umted States, raw materials in Latm America, all the costs of 
making modern war which must be borne by countries that have 
not the German resource of organized plunder to eke out the 
deficiencies of their own home terntory. Nor, even if private invest- 
ment does play its old part, does it foUow that the investor is under 
any temptation to invest m the British Empire or in the poorest 
parts of it. They are poor because they have a poor capital equip- 
ment; they have a small capital equipment because they are poor, 
and capital sunk in developing their resources gets comparatively 
small and slow returns. Most of Afnca is no more attractive to the 
private investor than the Tennessee Valley was Where there were 
great resources worth exploitmg, they were exploited. In the course 
of that exploitation, the level of life of the natives in regions hke the 
Katanga copper field has been greatly raised.^ Only a government 
with other than strictly actuarial ideas of return would invest money, 
men, and national interest in most of Africa or the other tropical 
colomes of England. The indirect returns may justify the invest- 
ment, but they are only paid to the whole commumty. Can this 
possibly irrational view, that England does gain by the extension 
of her terntory, be acquired by a new international authonty? Will 
Europe stand the costs of empire if the gains are so generalized 

1 Labour conditions among the native workers of the Rand are the exclusive 
business of the South African Government, which is fully independent. 
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that no one country can see where its own share comes — ^and may be 
right, since for some countries there may be no direct share? 

There has been no precedent for the mobihzation of the resources 
of a group of nations to admimster, objectively and disinterestedly, 
a great undeveloped territory. The one botched experiment«of the 
Congo Free State proves nothing one way or the other ^ The man- 
date system set up at Versailles, despite its deficiencies, proved that 
standards could be imposed, or at any rate, suggested. Abuses m 
South-West Africa and in the French Cameroons were exposed, and 
the exposuie, no doubt, had some effect on the conduct of the 
olBBcials and governments concerned Perhaps the fact that Tanga- 
nyika was under mandate had some effect m making it easier for the 
British government not to umte Kenya and Tanganyika. General 
acceptance of mimmum standards of administration by all the 
colomal powers is an easier and a more practicable solution than the 
transfer -of power to any world authonty which has not far more 
power in other fields than the League of Nations had. 

But uniform standards of admimstration are not all. What of 
uniformity of pohcy? That too might be achieved if ideals of 
pohcy could first of all be agreed on. But it is not yet agreed that 
there is only one good colonial pohcy. For example, tenderness, 
perhaps excessive tenderness, for the existing economic system in 
West Africa has prevented as rapid an increase m production as 
Dutch or French methods would have given. A choice has been 
made against which much can be said — and for which much can be 
said. Some anthropologists, fearful of the damage done by the 
destruction of the social basis of native society, tend almost to 
regard as ideal Portuguese methods which leave the native almost 
entirely alone when it is not to the manifest interest of the white 
rulers to interfere with him. Left to himself, not given the strong 
economic stimulus of European tastes and needs, the African may 
seem idle — or wise. It is probable that only by forced labour and a 
most rigorous system of health pohcy coxdd the French Cameroons 
have been raised to their present level of hygienic and economic 
progress. Is torced progress real progress? The same question is m 

1 No change m standards of government has been more dramatic than that 
which turned the odious tyranny of Kmg Leopold’s Congo into the well 
administered Belgian Congo Some of this improvement was due to a diminu- 
tion of the temptations of the wild rubber trade, due to the great Dutch and 
English mvestment in the cultivated rubber industry of Malaya and the East 
Indies But more was due to the workmg of the public conscience m Belgium, 
expressed m effective democratic institutions No international assembly yet 
created is as effective an agent of control as a free parliament. 
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dispute all over British Africa. A siinple answer is easily given only 
by those who think there are simple, nght answers to all political 
questions. A generation ago, the simple answer would have been 
based on an uncritical behef m ” progress” ; to-day it would be based 
on an uncritical behef in “liberty.” 

But the problems of the Empire are problems of England too. For 
the willingness of the average Enghshman to think about “his” 
Empire is a basic presupposition of imperial policy. Otherwise 
there is no possibility of an imperial pohcy based on the choice of the 
English people, there is simply a policy hammered out by conflict 
and compromise between missionaries, business men, officials, 
soldiers , between people with all kinds of axes to gnnd from the 
saving of souls to the making of money. The inertia with which the 
average Englishman regards his Empire has its good side It keeps 
him from bemg too touchy or arrogant when he contemplates what 
he “owns” and the envy with which he is regarded. His impenal 
zeal is tepid. For one thing, the connection between imperial and 
English power and prospenty is less close than is often thought. 
What the Enghsh business man and the English working man in the 
nineteenth century wanted was an extension, over as much of the 
world as possible, of reasonable opportumties for trade, investment, 
missionary efibrt, free institutions. He was ready to provide these 
blessings when the natives were slow or incompetent to supply a 
demand felt by the English, but not necessarily by the Chinese or 
Turks or Zulus. From trading settlements like Shanghai or Durban 
or Cape Coast Castle or Singapore, the threads of English interests 
spread all over the globe. Sometimes they needed the protection of 
the imperial authonty to save them from bemg broken (they were 
dehcate), sometimes they only required special privileges hke those 
wrung from China; sometimes the mimmum facilities were provided 
by other civihzmg powers New York and Batavia were great 
trading centres where business could be done on almost British hnes. 

The flag had at times to follow trade, but there w^as nothing 
narrowly parochial about the Englishman m his great century. He 
was wilhng to make money without woriymg too much about the 
colour of the flag or of the people concerned. Consider how much 
effort was wasted trying to divert British emigration from its natural 
outlet, the Umted States ^ Sentimental thinkers might regret that 
Liverpool and Glasgow took as much interest in the port of Buenos 
Aires as m the port of Montreal. But m that great age of true 
mternationahsts, nobody cared very much about such points. The 
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deplorable lack of fine feelings in Manchester cotton merchants 
irritated people hke Tennyson, but the modem world, where the 
breed is scarcer, does not seem to be notably improved. 

An orderly, well conducted, bourgeois world in which mdustry 
and good conduct were properly rewarded was the old Enghsfi ideal, 
and, while it was no doubt preferable that as much of this world as 
possible should be under Bntish rule, any reasonably modem 
government would do It was certainly a question not worth fightmg 
over. So compromises were made; no great international wars were 
fought, and, to the surpnse of more profound thinkers, when the first 
great war came, it came not over the nuneral resources of Morocco but 
over the old-fashioned question of the coexistence of the Habsburg 
empire and the Serbian naton. And the second had no more 
rational, i.e. simple economic, causes than the first. Bntish business 
men were often rather stupid, but they were not stupid enough, m 
1914 or in 1939, to think that a war was a really businesshke way of 
dealing with competitors who were also customers. 

Apart from a small “empire-consaous” minority the English 
people had vague and mixed views about all parts of the outside 
world, inside or outside the Empire. To a large section of the popula- 
tion of Glasgow, the most important town outside Glasgow was 
Paterson (New Jersey). To a smaller and more prosperous section 
it was Rangoon. To ohers it was Montreal or New York. But the 
imperial aspect of Poona or Pretona did not make either of them 
half as well known to the Glasgow textile workers as Paterson. Even 
the obviously profit-making parts of the Empire were so because of 
mvestments which were not necessarily much more profitable because 
the money had been sunk under the shadow of the Umon Jack.^ 

Probably the most unpopular aspect of British impeiial policy m American 
eyes in the period after the last war was the Stevenson rubber scheme This 
sellers’ cartel put up the price of rubber for a time by the now standard methods 
of restriction of output But the high pnces thus made possible were charged 
equally to all customers It was m vain to plead bemg a Bntish subject to the 
sellers The scheme may for a short time have been profitable to a large 
number of other nationals (especially Dutch nationals) who also had holdmgs 
in rubber companies The other restnction schemes that have been adopted 
work the same way “A disproportionate advantage is secured by countries 
having colonial investments — ^not necessarily colomal possessions in the pohti- 
cal sense It is as an mvestor that Great Britain finds her chief interest 
m the restriction of rubber, tin, copper, tea, and so on ” (H V Hodson in The 
Eer^ire in the World, p 206 ) As England liquidates her foreign mvestments 
iind^ pressure of > war, her mterests change no matter what happens to the 
popfical ownership of the territones And should she never go back to overseas 
inv«tment on the old scale, the problem of providing the capital equipment, the 
skilled direction, the diversion of effort from home to foreign fields, remains 
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Such a frame of mmd was not conducive to an acute sense of 
political responsibility. A Glasgow busmess man whose son found an 
agreeable opening in Burma, tibanks to the special connection between 
Glasgow and Burma that arose from the role of Glasgow business 
men iit developmg the Burma oil fields, did not necessarily feel any 
more interest in Burma as a commumty than a Liverpool business 
man did in the Argentine Repubhc where his son had a promising 
opemng made for him. That Enghsh rule in Burma not only made 
that country safe for Scotsmen but for the even more unpopular 
Indians was not a truth much pondered on in Glasgow, where, had 
the question been raised, the solution suggested might have been a 
joint Scottish-Burmese campaign against the Indians , for the techmque 
of anti-Semitism can be used in countnes where there are no Jews, as 
the Japanese have shown m Siam, Indo-China and Burma. 

If this picture of the Englishman, or even of the Scotsman, as 
lukewarm in his impenal enthusiasm is less formidable than that of a 
nation of land-grabbers, it of course raises a fresh question. Is there 
much justification for the rule of so indifferent a master over so great 
a part of the world’ It is possible that England is land-poor, and, 
even had she devoted all her energies to the Empire, that the task of 
giving first-class government to so many scattered and vaned terri- 
tories may have been beyond her. The two model colomal powers, 
Holland and Belgium, gained from the comparative simplicity of 
their impenal problems and from the fact that neither was a great 
European power with the distractions and conflicting duties of that 
status. Sweden might have taken over bits of the Bntish Empire to 
the advantage of everybody, but the small powers only held their 
impenal assets with ease because the greatest sea and imperial power 
was satiated. The basic power that preserved the Dutch and Belgian, 
as well as the Bntish Empmes, had needed all sorts of bases, coaling 
stations, supphes of fresh water. Many small Bntish colonies 

The rubber industry in Malaya and the Dutch Indies was not created either by 
nature or the natives And starting a rubber industry is no easy job, as Mr. 
Ford and Mr Firestone have found in Brazil and Liberia. The Enghsh and 
Dutch creators of the East Indian rubber industry, who made zmlhons of 
rubber trees grow where none grew before, deserved some reward Th^ may 
have been overpaid, but, if they were, they were not the only examples of that 
fault m the modem world. As far as the Enghsh debarred from social equahty 
the basic labour force, the Chmese, and left the political system of Malaya 
almost untouched, they showed no more understanding of the duties of a 
commumty’s leaders than is displayed m many New England mdustnal cities, 
where the busmess rulers would almost as soon admit a Jew or a Canuck or 
Bohunk to the country club as the English m Singapore would admit a Chmese. 
Both should have had the good sense and good^umour of the Dutdi 
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represent totally vanished needs like those that led to the occupation 
of St. Helena, or decaying industnes hke the logwood trade in 
British Honduras, or the pnzes of forgotten wars hke minor West 
T1 n^^fln islands They were not so much assets as relics, as trophies. 
The Bntish public knew nothing of them and left — and leaves^their 
rule to oflBicials who have other things to do that may seem and may 
be more important than the welfare of a few decaying settlements 
on the edge of Afnca or lost in the Caribbean A more acute impenal 
sense, not a complete indifference to the idea of imperial duty, is the 
remedy here. 

In another department of imperial pohcy it is unhkely that England 
will ever again play her role of an exporter of men and women, a role 
whose most important result was the foundation of the Umted States. 
There is (or was) in the Umted States a good deal of loose talk about 
the need for exporting milhons to fill up the wide-open spaces of 
Canada that have for so long obstinately remained open and unfilled ^ 
But the days when England was overpopulated are past The 
-population IS soon going to fall, and there is going to be a shortage 
of just those elements which make the best emigrants, healthy young 
men and women of the type that is now not being bom in sufficient 
numbers to keep up the population. To avoid a catastrophic fall in 
wealth-producing power wiU be difficult, and few in England take the 
ultra-impenal view that it is no loss what the Empire gains. Unless 
the prospects of life in the domimons are much better ^n they have 
been for ten years past, there will be no pressure on the young people 
of England to emigrate.* 

But the view that the Empire cannot expect a tide of eihigration 
and the view that the Empire matters less economically and psycholo- 
gically than orators assert, makes it more difficult than ever for the 
average Amencan to understand how it is that so many people live 
(and W moderately well) and play so great a world-role on an 
island not as big as New York and New England put together. 
There is to hand an easy but wrong answer, that the wealth and 
power of England are purely a result of her imperial possessions, 
and should her hold on the Empire weaken she would sink rapidly 

^ I have been asked m the Umted States why the English did not have a 
higher birth-rate in order to have surplus children to send to Canada to prevent 
Ontario bcconung French It was not clear to me why the English-speaking 
population of Ontano should not take the necessary steps At any rate, this 
attempt to call m the Old World to redress the balance of the New is doomed 
to failure. 

* In the ten years before the outbreak of war in 1939, the standard of hving 
in Engitmd rose relatively faster than m the Dominions. 
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into a decay not much less complete than that of tidewater Virgima 
a century ago From that error it is an easy step to another* that it is 
for the Empire that the average Enghshman is fighting, that to keep 
control of Hongkong and Nigeria he resisted the Blitz and is fighting 
on all ^eas and in the air and on land halfway round the world 
But this IS an illusion, it is not for the Empire but for England that 
he is fighting, the Empire means far less to him, spiritually and 
materially, than the small though rich island where by far the greater 
part of the English-speaking population of the Empire hves and 
means to continue hvmg The Amencan error arises naturally from 
applying to Enghsh history the rules of Amencan history, but an 
error, however excusable, is still an error 

American economic history since the first settlements until our 
own time has been based on the exploitation of great and untouched 
natural resources Immense deposits of iron ore, of coal, of oil or 
natural gas, vast areas of fertile soil, all repaid capital investment and 
ruthless industry. Until the present century it was not necessary to 
take thought for the morrow As long as there were great areas of 
virgin soil or of uncut timber to repay the speculator and the settler, 
it was possible to neglect the eroded lands of tidewater Virginia, the 
cut-over forest areas of Michigan Amencan economy was less 
development than mimng ^ 

It IS therefore difficult for Americans to understand how a small, 
densely populated though fertile island can feed and house its people, 
much less be rich and powerful. That the main capital of a country, 
within very wide hmits, is the skill, industry, character, and view of 
life of its inhabitants is a truth easily neglected. That political and 
educational methods, traditions of certain skills, inherited capital 
assets, and prestige may all be more important than mere undeveloped 
natural resources is difficult to believe, although in New England the 
United States has an example of this truth even more striking than 
hat furnished by old England ^ 

1 The lesson that the United States may be hvmg beyond her means is the 
mam theme of the new edition of Professor J Russell Smith’s admirable 
descnptive geography (.North Amencd) And betw^een this edition of 1940 
and that of 1925, the added emphasis on the need for national economy is the 
mam difference Between 1920 and 1930, the area of forest in the United 
States increased for the first time since the white man came But this was less 
due to national husbanding of resources than to the growth of timber on 
abandoned land and to a less intensive development of agricultural resources 

2 It is probable that if Chmese or Japanese had settled New Zealand, it would 
be more populous and have a greater gross economic equipment than it has at 
present It w^ould also have a much lower level of economic life per head of 
population than it has at present The Maon natives, left to themselves, would 
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So the American man in the street is inclined to regard the mdisput- 
able fact that the small island of Bntam is nch, powerful, and 
populous as mystenous, unnatural, unjust, and probably due to some 
confidence tnck. He is prone to beheve, therefore, that it is simply 
explamed by impenal exploitation. Even if this explanation were 
adequate, it would leave unanswered the question of why this 
exploitation was done by the British to the exclusion of other peoples. 
“Nice work if you can get It.” Why did the British get it’ Why did 
the Dutch get it? But England and the Netherlands were nch 
countnes by the standards of their age long before they had empires. 
Why was Spam not enriched by her vast empue to the same degree? 
It is hke asking why the Sioux did not develop the Mesabi range or 
the Congo Negroes the Katanga copper field. Did it make no differ- 
ence to Minnesota that it was settled by Scandinavians and not by 
migrants from the worked-out tobacco and cotton lands of the 
South’ Would the Portuguese have developed the Katanga field as 
the En^ish and Belgians have done’ To state these questions is to 
answer them. It is not mdeed to answer a large number of other 
questions; the physical beauty of the Maons or the Malagasies is not 
less than that of the English or French because their economic 
efficiency is less. The Castilian, the Southerner, the Portuguese have 
many points ot supenority over the Norwegian, the Yankee, and the 
EngUshman. But they are all inferior at laymg up treasure on earth 
This may be to their credit, but it is a fact to be noted when we are 
considenng the question of how England became and has remained 
rich. like Plunkitt of Tammany Hall, she “seen her opportumties 
and (she) took ’em.” And when the high visibihty of those oppor- 
tumties IS considered, that she was able to take them is not due 
merely to her seeing them, but to her having what it took to seize 
tune by the forelock. 


not have reproduced either the English or the Chinese economy m New 
Zealand. Tnar kin, the Malagasies, have notably failed to develop the vast 
island of Madagascar It may be argued that both the Maons and the 
M^agasies have a happier life than Chmese, English or Americans Against 
this It may be pointed out that the French have had great difBculty m inducmg 
the inhabitants of Madagascar to stay ahve , and it is only m recent years that 
the Maori population of New Zealand is begmmng to increase If the present 
differential birth-rate between whites and Maoris contmues. New Zealand will 
become Maon agam. But a New Zealand inhabited by Anglicized Maoris, 
hke a Madagascar inhabited by Frenchified Malagasies, casts httle light on 
what these islands would have been hke if they had been left to their own 
devices, which mcluded m the case of New Zealand canmbalism, and in the 
case of Madagascar the wasteful exploitation of the subject tnbes by the ruling 
class of Rovas. 
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England had what it took Most of the things that she had were 
due to no moral or intellectual superiority, but to luck. But this is 
common to other peoples, too. Twenty-five years ago, the western 
praines of Canada were all set to become the breadbasket of Europe. 
Western Ontario was a wilderness of lakes and scrub. The future 
of Canada lay in the prame provmces. It has not turned out that 
way. It IS not the fault of the prame provinces that the world's bread- 
basket has got smaller, not larger. It is not the moral supenonty 
of the few inhabitants of western Ontario that led to the discovery 
of gold, nickel, chrome The pohtical and technological changes 
that withered the high hopes of Winnipeg and Regina (as of Bismarck 
and Walla Walla), made Cobalt and other mining towns of basic 
importance to the solvency of Canada. And the basic advantages 
of the English position were not primarily of a different order from 
the gold that made San Francisco or the oil that made Tulsa ^ But 
although the economic and emotional interest of the English people 
in the Empire — and m the outer world — is exaggerated by friends 
and enemies alike, it is genuine ^ 

The Enghshman is ready to welcome, in a kindly if not profoundly 
interested way, the loyalty of the other members of the imperial 
family to the centre of the Empire When the West or East Indies 
produce a great cricketer like Constantine or Ranjitsmhji, he feels a 
kind of paternal pride If he knew anything of a great physicist like 

1 There is another reason, I am convinced, for the bewilderment of the 
average American m face of British prosperity The United States has been a 
high pi otectionist country for eighty years The United Kingdom had become 
a protectionist country only in this generation (The general tariff is only ten 
years old ) The basic arguments for free trade are simple and not much dis- 
torted by popular presentation They are consistent with the other political 
and economic presuppositions of a capitalist free-enterpiise economy The 
good arguments for protection are complicated, they are inconsistent with a 
good deal of the presuppositions of a free-enterpnse economy The simple 
arguments for free trade are good as far as they go The simple arguments for 
protection are bad A slogan hke “ Protection means dear food ” is intellectually 
respectable m a way that a slogan like “Make the foreigner pay*' is nor 
Politicians, journalists, voters, all like simple slogans, simple arguments In a 
free-trade country', these arguments and slogans will be inadequate but not m 
themselves false In a pi otectionist country they wiU be both madequatc and 
false This will be reflected in other areas of economic controversy than that 
of tariff policy 

2 Between “1913 and 1938 average import prices fell by 6 per cent, whereas 

aveiage export prices rose by 35 per cent, a tendency which released 
income for expenditure on domestic demands and thus facilitated the transfer 
of resources from export to home production ” A result was that the propor- 
tion of British industrial output sold abroad “fell from more than a third in 
1 912 to 27 per cent m 1935, and 15 per cent m 1938 The volume of world 
trade rose by 30 per cent between 1913 and 1929 . and it moved to within 

L 
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Lord Rutherford, and knew that he was a New Zealander by origin, 
he would take the same mild paternal pnde. That so many milhons 
of people in all parts of the world should look on England as “home” 
IS a story that gratifies his pnde although, of course, he thmks it 
quite natural^ for after all, England is home. It is true that he often 
annoys the zealous loyahst from the domimons by his iromcal 
treatment of imperial symbols that are fighting words in Toronto or 
Dunedin, but are not exempt from irreverent treatment m London 
He maddens Canadians by faihng to distmguish them sharply enough 
from Amencans, and Australians by assuming that they are mosSy 
descended (and very romantic he finds it) from convicts. His pro- 
found mdifference to any standards of snobbery but his own makes 
him thoughtless in his attitude to the pride of men who went to 
Upper Canada College or Parramatta. One may be the Canadian 
and the other the Austrahan Eton, but for the Enghshman the 
adjective cancels out the noun. He even forgets, from time to time, 
that the word “ colomal ” is now almost as much a gafie as “ Yankee” 
addressed to a scion of the First Famihes of Virgima.^ 

If he displays complete ignorance of the internal pohtics and 
progress of the domimons, the fault is not altogether his. By a 
disastrous convention, the Enghsh Press seems to have agreed to 
treat dommion pohtics with a reverence and tact even exceedmg their 
tactful treatment of Amencan pohtics. One body of patriotic and 
competent statesmen launches violent attacks on another body of 
equally patriotic and competent statesmen and one becomes the 
Administration and the other the Opposition and the Enghsh reader 
is left just as baflied as Little Wdheliume. That all is for the baffling 
best in the domimons is a comforting thought, but not one that 
rouses much spontaneous mterest * 

four points of the 1929 level m 1937 ” (.Economist, September 5th, 1942 ) 
England was turning her activities mwards, a great material and spiritual 
revolution that has not yet had time to produce its full effect on the Enghsh- 
man’s attitude to the world He is still more conscious of the unity of the world 
than his new economic mterests encourage him to be. There is a welcome time- 
lag No doubt a drastic contraction of the area of the Empire would accelerate 
the trend of pubhc opimon towards a European isolatiomsm Whether any 
great power is psychologically prepared to take the place of England is, I 
suppose one must say, an open question 
^ That now traditional home of stnp-tease m London, the Wmdrmll, m its 
fine old Victorian way, pndes itself on the pubhc spfnt with which it provides 
■mtertainment for its “ colonial ” patrons News of the Statute of Westminster 
has not yet crossed Shaftesbury Avenue. 

‘ Australia escapes, to some extent, from this numbing convention of 
excessivdy good manners It is possible to conceal the fact that Australian 
politics differ m many ways feom English, but not to hide the fact that Austral- 
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The present war, the memory of the dark hour when only the 
domimons stood in arms with England m face of the powers of dark- 
ness, has made the bond closer even than it was m the last war. That 
the empire means something more than a formal relationship is 
provecfby the rush of Canadians and Australians and New Zealand- 
ers to fight in a quarrel that was indeed theirs, but which they only 
saw to be theirs because it was England’s And what was true of the 
domimons was true also of most of the colonies Indeed, the loyalty 
of some of those neglected children ought to have shamed the pre- 
occupied parent Some colonies have no doubt difiTerent destinies. 
Only very old-fashioned or naive imperialists of the school of Lord 
Croft can imagine the people of Cyprus have a duty of “loyalty” to 
England instead of to the Hellenic nation, now, as much as m the 
brightest hours of Greek history, the civihzed world’s creditor And 
to very few Englishmen is the Empire as important as England is. 
For to the Enghshman there will always be an England, while there 
may, in time, be no British Empire In time, but not probably m 
our time, for it is a mistake for a ruler, however old and weary, to 
abdicate before his heir is ready and competent The inhentor of the 
Bntish Empire is not in sight It takes more than blue-pnnts and 
mamfestoes to create or hold an empire In the great days of Enghsh 
empire-bmlding, Latin tags were on the hps of the builders, and 
looking over the world, the Enghshman, then and now, might quote: 

• multosque per annos 
Errabant, acti fatis, mana omma circum 
Tantae mohs erat Romanam condere gentem. 

The British Empire was not built in a day or without effort. Nor will 
It fall in a day, to be succeeded, with ease and grace, by an orgamza- 
tion that needs httle more than ink, paper, and colour-process pnnting 
to get into working order 


lan notions of legitimate conduct on the cricket field differ quite a lot from 
those of the mother country The great body-hne bowling controversy made 
Australia alive to Englishmen That the Australians thought that the cricketers 
from England played too rough was a source of general satisfaction For the 
Australian soldier, universally admired as a fighting man, had created a tradi- 
tion of robust fun that is one of the English legends And he is the hero or 
vicum of innumerable jokes The best is, I think, the story of the Cockney 
soldier who was told by a gushing chaplain that the Australians had captured 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve “ I’ll bet the shepherds watched their flocks that 
night,” was the uncovenanted-for reply It is legends hke this that make the 
imperial relation a live one There are, alas, no stones about the Canadians 




VI 


INDIA 

T o the reflective mind, pondering on the general course of 
history, the British connection with India cannot but appear 
one of the most astomshmg things in the record — ^more 
astonishing than the conquests of Alexander, which earned Greek 
culture for a time into India, and even diffused its influence m 
Turkestan and China , more astonishing than the expansion of Rome, 
which carried the arms, the empire, and the law of Rome as far as the 
upper waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, more astomshmg than 
the Crusades, which carried the Frankish Kmghts of the Western 
Mediterranean into Syria and Palestine A httle island in the bleak 
North Sea; a vast sub-contment under a fiery sun, thousands of miles 
away; and the two conjomed together by the process of history • . . 
The conjunction began in trade, as a business proposition, nearly 
three and a half centuries ago. Trade in its turn begot government, 
some two centuries ago, after the battle of Plassey, in 1757. A cen- 
tury ago, when English became the language of education (after 
Lord Wilham Bentmck had stated, in 1835, that ‘the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
hterature and science among the natives of India’), trade and govern- 
ment, the two previous hnks, began to pass into a contact of culture 
which made a firmer and far subtler hnk. In this new but now cen- 
tury-old process of culture contact, the old culture of India has 
drawn on the culture of the West; it has absorbed Western ideas of 
nationahsm and constitutionahsm. it has begun to fuse into a new 
amalgam with Western culture — an amalgam which has still to settle 
the nature of its own further development and (more important still) 
the nature of the contribution which it can make to the general pro- 
gress of man.”^ 

Rrofessor Barker very rightly uses the word “astomshmg” to 
desenbe the connection between India and Britam. Were it not 
impudent to desenbe the present political situation of one-fourth or 
ODe-fifth of the human race so flippantly, one would be tempted to 
put “absurd” m the place of “astomshmg.” The relationship 
between the Enghsh people and the Indians is unnatural and out- 
^ Ernest Barker, Idet^^find Ideals of the British Entire, pp 1 13-14. 
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fageous, and makes it incontestable that there is something very 
unusual, very out of the common, about one of the two peoples 
concerned. To deny this is to deny that there are any pohtical norms, 
that any political relation is more odd than any other That view 
may be defended, but it is a poor basis for warm interest in changing 
the pohtical status of India. Those who do wish to change the 
pohtical status do so on the assumption that there are more or less 
normal pohtical arrangements, that the present arrangements in 
India are abnormal and should be replaced as soon as is prudentjy 
possible, or simply at once, by more normal institutions. These 
institutions will be Indian, the connection with Britain will be 
broken, that connection is so unnatural that other problems of 
“normal,” “good,” or “modem” government are unimportant 
The abnonnahty is admitted by the British as well as by the Indians 
But there is no such concurrence as to the origin of the abnonnahty. 
One view is very flattering to the Bntsh. This view maintams that 
British rule in India, the maintenance of this outrageous breach in 
political rationahty, is the result of British craft, brutahty, strength, 
ruthlessness, and pohtical talent for tyranny. This is a tribute one 
nation seldom pays another. Non Angli sed diaboli is almost as 
flattenng as non Angh sed angeli. If the English are really pohtical 
devils, with all the maleficent strength of their diabohc brethren, 
their role in the world is and must be of the greatest interest — and 
promise But this view, which makes the Enghsh the sole or even 
the mam authors of their connection with India, is far too flatiering, 
and would not be accepted after a moment’s reflection by such 
successful defiers of the diabohc power as the Amencans or Irish, or 
such current competitors as the Germans or Japanese. 

The unnatural connection between England and India is the result 
of some abnonnahty in India, not in England. Only such an abnor- 
mahty could account for the rule of a population nearly ten times 
as great, half the world away, by the Enghsh, or rather by a small 
part of the Enghsh For to the Enghsh state, India, though import- 
ant, has never been nearly as important as the politics of the nearby 
European states. French or German threats to Bntish immumty 
from invasion have been far more dominant themes of British policy 
than anythmg that occius in India. And as for the Enghsh man in 
the street, vague gratification about the “bnghtest jewel in the 
crown” and a general indifference to Indian problems have been the 
main features of his attitude to India for a century past. That m- 
difference, that refusal to take thought on Indian matters, no doubt 
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proves that rule of India by so mentally la^ a democracy as Englan d 
is outrageous. But this indifference does make it still more strange 
that England should rule India, if conquenng India and ruling it 
were m fact a full-time job. If it had been a full-time job, if the whole 
strength and attention of the English state had been needed for the 
acquisition and mamtenance of the Enghsh “Indian Empire,” then 
it would not have been founded nor, if by accident it had been, would 
it have lasted for over one hundred and fifty years. 

.The first abnormahty in the Indian situation is the ambiguity of 
the word “India.” By it do we mean somethmg hke “France” or 
something like “Europe”? Both views can be justified — ^up to a 
pomt, though It IS less misleading to think of India as being equiva- 
lent to Europe than to think of it as being equivalent to France or 
England, or even pre-Bismarckian Germany. In many ways, India is 
less umted than Europe was before the nse of nationalism There are 
many more vaned languages, but there are more effective common 
tongues than Europe has had since the decline of Latin India 
indeed has the good fortune to have an equivalent of Latin, a tongue 
common to aU the educated classes of India, and that tongue is 
English. Owmg to its eclectic character, Hindmsm is more a source 
of rehgious umty than Chnstiamty has been in Europe since the 
Reformation, but on the other hand there is no equivalent in Europe 
to the 'focus of disumon presented by the great Moslem imnonty 
outside the Hindu commumty, or by the caste system mside it. 
India is more of a natural geographic umty than Europe is, but no. 
more than the Iberian pemnsida, North America, the delta of the 
Rhme, are areas provided with irrational but important boundaries 
hke those between Spain and Portugal, the Umted States and Canada, 
Holland and Belgium. India had some kind of pohtical umty in the 
past; so had Aigentma and Uruguay, to name a pair of kmdred but 
separate states, so had Holland and Belgium, so had central Europe 
under the Holy Roman Empire. These past memories do not prevent 
real national feehng dividing what geopohtics, even race, language, 
and religion seem to have umted. The present umty of what we call 
India is a British creation, materially, since the provision of a basic 
authority over all the territory between the Himalayas and Ceylon 
has been the work of the English; psychologically, since dishke of 
Enghsh rule has been a great, if inadequate, umfymg force It is, 
perhaps, thanks to this unconscious nation-building talent of the 
En]^sh that there is a chance of one or two nationalities takmg con- 
trol in India, instead of a^02Bn or so; that there is some ground for 
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hope that the histoiy of a free India wiU be more hke that of the 
United States or China than that of Europe or of South America 
But it should not be forgotten that the creation of a national feehng 
has its dangers It may be a force making for unity inside a given 
politidal unit, but It may be a force making for irieparable disunion 
It IS too often forgotten that the / ehgion of nationahsm is nev/, a 
western invention, perhaps the most deadly invention the world has 
ever known Old-fashioned patriotism ^ as attachment to a pai ticular 
area, oi loyalty to a particular dynasty or political organization, or^to 
a religion, or was simply dishke of “foreigners,” including the people 
m the next villa gL States could exist which defied all modern 
nationalist dogmas, which were not united m race language, religion, 
or even political structure As long as the Hungarian kingdom was 
content to carry on its business m Latin and to allow for anomalies 
like the semi-independence of Croatia, it was reasonably united But 
as soon as the Magyars insisted on making their exotic language 
compulsory and insisted on making Magyars out of all the subjects 
of the crown of St Stephen, they created new nationalities as fast as 
they strengthened their own Slovaks, Croats, Rumanians, all 
imitated their masters. Nor was this the only example. As Renan 
pointed out to David Strauss, the moment the Germans in central 
Europe began to become mad with racial pnde, to be conscious of 
themselves as a divinely selected people, not merely as the chief 
people of the racial mosaic of central Europe, the other peoples 
reacted Czechs, Italians, Poles were all educated in nationalism by 
the German example It is very doubtful if Belgium or Switzerland 
could have been founded any time after 1870 The behef that only 
united national states had any right to exist was too strong Yet, 
from any but the nationahst point of view, Belgium and Switzerland 
are more civilized, more useful, more promising states than some 
purely national agglomerations that could be named 
Nationalism is new m India, it is new in Europe too But it is a 
creed or disease with powers of growth that recall Iowa corn rather 
than English oak Because there was no Moslem national feeling a 
generation ago, or ten years ago, is no guarantee that there is no such 
nationality well on the way to mature hfe now The Poles for long 
refused to admit that there was a genuine Lithuaman national feeling 
because there wasn’t in the time of Pan Tadeusz or Pilsudski’s youth 
The Poles were wrong The nationahst force of disumon can grow 
very rapidly inside a hitherto umted pohtical area, especially if one 
nationalist movement provokes a reaction , Ireland is a fine example. 
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The more the dominant Irish party insisted on its Gaelic and Catholic 
and archaic character, the more the Ulster Protestants insisted that 
they were not Gaels, not Cathohcs, not corporative peasants. Belfast 
IS less Irish to-day than it was in 1798, Dublin is more. We have no 
present means of knowing what will happen in India once the arti- 
ficial steel frame of British rule is withdrawn. But the modern history 
of Europe does not suggest that unity over so great an area will be 
easy to attain or maintain, or that, once the idea of an Indian nation 
hq,s taken root m the mmds of the majonty, they can prevent the idea 
of Indian nations takmg root in the minds of the mmorities If that 
time comes, the Moslem leaders of the Congress party may come to 
seem as unnatural as the Ulster Protestant founders of the Umted 
Irishmen seem m modem Belfast. 

When, therefore, liberals in Washington or London talk simply 
of giving “freedom to India” they may be guilty in some cases of 
over-simplifying a compheated situation. For they may not have 
asked themselves what they mean by “India” or by “freedom.” By 
India they mean the pohtical umt constructed by English rule. As 
far as they assume that there was something inevitable in that unity, 
they are assuming something that requires a great deal of proof. For 
there is nothing in the pohtical demarcation of the rest of the world to 
suggest that umted national states are formed inside every apparently 
appropnate geographical area, whether that area be the Danube 
Valley, so long umted by the Habsburg dynasty, or the Indian 
peninsula so recently umted by the Enghsh. And when they talk of 
“freedom,” they do not mean freedom in the pohtical sense, freedom 
in the economic sense — they mean freedom in the nationalist sense, 
which IS simply freedom from the rule of a foreign nation. That 
freedom not only need have no connection with freedom in the sense 
that Jefferson or John Stuart Mill or Lincoln meant freedom; it may 
be incompatible with the other freedoms. The other freedoms may aU 
be sacrificed to national self-sufficiency — economic, cultural, military. 

It is rather odd that critics who have been lamenting (often very 
uncntically) the so-called Balkanization of Europe which is alleged 
to have been brought about by the Treaty of Versailles, should take 
so Ughtly the nsk of a Balkanization of hidia, that hberals who are 
highly cntical, even to-day, of the national resentments of European 
peoples, who beheve or profess to beheve that nationahsm is not 
enough there, that the Dutch or the Norwegians will only fight for 
national independence if they are promised a New Deal as well, take 
it for granted that all that is necessary to make formidable belhgerents 
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of the peoples of India is just that national independence which, in 
Europe, is thought to be outmoded. And this acceptance of the 
nationahst claim in India is not often accompamed by an explanation 
of two interestmg phenomena of the recent Japanese triumphs in 
Asia. *Thc Japanese have been most successful in Siam, which is 
entirely independent, and in French Indo-China where the old type 
of imperialism is most firmly entrenched, where native nationahst 
aspirations are most ruthlessly repressed In these two countnes we 
have no case of mere passive acquiescence m Japanese conquest, but 
of important and effective help being given Against the simple vilw 
that British rule in Asia is condemned by the failure of the defence of 
Burma and Malaya, I should like to set the simple view that it is 
condemned because it was too hberal. The example of Siam shows 
that “free” Asiatic nations may take the Japanese side out of fear, 
greed, or genuine admiration for the most successful example of what 
Asiatics can do with freedom. The example of Indo-China shows 
that a European impenahst power, even at the lowest point in its 
history and prestige, can both repress native discontent by the 
guillotine and do a profitable deal with the victorious Japanese. 
There arc lessons in the recent history of south-east Asia, but they 
are not all lessons of one kind The view that what was wrong with 
the Bntish in Malaya and Burma was weak, liberal senhmentahty 
has the same pnma facie plausibihty as has the opposite view, that 
they were not hberal enough Neither view is more than a sophomonc 
debating point, but one is no more sophomonc than the other. 

There is a real problem concealed under the ambiguous word 
“India” and a real problem concealed under the word “freedom.” 
This second statement is not so evidently true as the first, for it 
may be that the whole meamng of “freedom” in “freedom for 
India” will be exhausted when its pnmary meamng, the cessation of 
all pohtical connection with Britain, is achieved. We know no more, 
on this view, of what India wiU do with “freedom” than we know 
what Poland or Lithuama or Greece will do with their freedom when 
it is restored In advocating freedom for India, we are advocating 
a pohtical status as a good thmg in itself, without any views as to its 
consequences in other pohtical goods, for the “life, hberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” of the eighteenth century has been reduced to 
one aim, independence. 

This view IS not foohsh, but it is not in the ordinary sense of the 
term, progressive. It makes the attainment of national independence 
the suniTnuni bonutn of political science, which is a retreat from the 
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more complicated ideas of national good held over most of the 
ciwhzed world in the late nineteenth century, and generally paid hp- 
service in discussions of the future of old, highly self-conscious and 
successful nationahties in Europe. 

The American and English friends of Indian freedom who hold 
this view are, in doing so, showing themselves more reahst, more 
trustworthy observers of contemporary pohtical realities than they 
usually are. For it is a fact that nationahsm is as stiong as ever, 
probably stronger; that attempts to provide substitutes for it in the 
form of international pohtical or rehgious creeds have miserably 
failed. And there is no reason why India (whether that be a umty or a 
plurahty) should differ from Europe or America, or why Indians 
should not be allowed their own way even to the pomt of folly, as 
much as the inhabitants of Haiti are (with hberal approval), or the 
inhabitants of the Danube Valley (with the fairly general disapproval 
of the defenders of Haiti) For as Bernard Shaw pomted out long 
ago. in the most valuable of his political tracts,^ until the national 
question is settled, the other questions that perplex a nation cannot 
even be tackled; all the solutions provided by the foreign country are 
sterile, however well mtentioned. There remains the problem of 
whether there is a “national question,” and that is a problem easily 
solved. When in fact a large number of people m any geographical 
area assert that there is and do not himt their expression of this con- 
viction to words, there is one. The pohtical customer is always 
nght, and the Indian pohtical customers have given the temporary 
British masters of the land notice to quit. The Indians who know 
what they are doing and are prepared for all the consequences of 
such a change are, of course, a mmority. So were the Amencans who 
got nd of George HI. 

So much may be taken for granted. There is in England a general 
mdifiference to India combined— m the case of the man m the street — 
with a natural if unfortunate impatience with arguments and con- 
duct of the type associated with Mr. Gandhi, who is indeed a pro- 
foundly un-Enghsh or un-Amencan figure. And, at a more sophis- 
ticated level, there is a scepticism about the whole process of 
impenalism, a realization of its necessary impermanence and super- 
ficial character, and a readiness, based on ignorance as much as on 
informed judgment, to wnte off British rule in India as discreditable, 
umnterestmg, or obsolete, or all three. That refusal to take any 
interest in the successes of their fellow-countrymen in India which 
* The Preface to John Bull’s Other Island. 
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Macaulay lamented a century ago, has certainly not been weakened 
in the last twenty years. The tradition that makes the returned 
Anglo-Indian the most formidable of all bores, so that words hke 
“Poona” or “pukka”are sure of a laugh, hke “Rotary” or “D A.R.” 
in Ambnca, is too strong for the case for British rule in India to be 
given a ready heanng m Britain But it is impossible to keep the 
English mmd, when it does reflect on India, from wondering how, 
if the Indian problem is as simple as it seems in, say, Berkeley 
(California), the Anglo-Indian problem ever arose at all. The Englis|i- 
man is ready to get out, but not to get out and pretend that all basic 
Indian problems were created by his arrival and will be solved by his 
departure Indian problems are mamfestly so real, so comphcated, 
and on such a scale that even the most self-satisfied Englishman, 
even that inverted type of Enghshman who carries the basic national 
complacency to its logical extreme and sees in his countrymen the 
most important root of evil, cannot qmte accept the magnificent 
historical role attributed to him by his Indian cnhcs and their fnends. 

He may be indifferent about the whole business, he may await the 
results of Enghsh withdrawal with iromcal scepticism or genuine 
hope; but he cannot pretend to think that more than a ludimentary 
beginmng of the solution of India’s troubles will have been achieved 
when the last British soldier and ofiScial leaves But if he knows 
India, if he has served there, he may have deeper feelings, and feehngs 
less hke those with which he is credited in Indian Nationahst 
demonology He ma'y have passed the most active years of his life m 
India. He may have been the second or third generation of his 
family to do so And with his acute appreciation of the reshty and 
complexity of Indian problems there goes a natural anxiety. It is a 
fact, however deplorable, that modem India, pohtically speaking, 
IS a British creation. A mere pohtical structure may not be as import- 
ant as pohticians think it is, but it is important nevertheless And the 
Enghsh official in India or retired from India has in his mmd the 
mghtmare possibility of violent and endemic disorder It was this 
general disorder that made British rule in India possible and for a 
time even welcome Once British rule is ended, how can we be sure 
that India will not undergo the experience of China, of many years 
of internal and external war? That the Anglo-Indian civil servant 
should fear this is not unnatural; that he should wish his fears to 
prove groundless is far more common than may be credited by 
people who know the Indian civil servant as a comic figure or as a 
. stock figure out of Kipling. 
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In the last genemtion the Enghsh official m India has had to adjust 
himself to a new and difficult world In the old days he had as his 
equals and superiors his own people, men who spoke his own lan- 
guage m every sense of the term. He had, too, an unshaken behef in 
the mtnnsic worth of what he was doing. That British rule m India 
was good for India was the behef not merely of uncntical bureau- 
crats, but of men of the talents of Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, and 
John Motley This behef was part of the general confidence of the 
western world in progress, m the adoption by the whole world of 
hfieral ideas in economics, m pohtics, and in rehgion The Enghsh m 
India, in some cases, developed a genuine interest in the culture of 
the country, but they did not, any mcare than Greeks or Romans or 
Amencans, doubt that where they and the Indians differed they were 
nght. Taos is very interesting and worth preservation, but not at the 
cost of barrmg the way to the Santa F6 railway. 

So with many aspects of Indian hfe. Some were not even pictur- 
esque , they were simply wrong The Enghsh officials who decided to 
outrage Indian opimon by making the burmng ahve of widows a 
cnme, knew they they were taking a pohtcal risk. Some were against 
taking the nsk, but none of them thought that there was much to be 
said for this solution of the problem of what to do with widows. 
So suttee was forbidden Indian opimon has come round to the point 
of view of the Enghsh officials and the tmy body of Europeanized 
Brahmm reformers, but the action of the Enghsh in interfering with 
Indian domestic law was, from the nationahst point of view, wrong. 
And it may well be that in fact this foreign mtrusion, though it 
accelerated the ending of suttee (assimung that there would have 
been a spontaneous Bidian cntimsm of it without European con- 
tacts), did in fact prevent the growth of a genume native criticism of 
some of the less attractive features of Hindu family law. Left to 
themselves, the Indian reformers might have had an easier time in 
converting their fellow-countrymen to a more humane viewpomt, 
without the clouding of the issue by the natural nationalist resent- 
ment of foreign intervention But a century ago the English rulers of 
India had no doubts. They knew what was nght and good for India 
as they knew what was right and good for England.^ 

1 On the other side must be set the fact that a considerable number of 
Indian widows did escape a horrible death The same problem arises in the 
United States It is obviously better that Southern opimon should condemn 
lynchmg than that it should be suppressed by Federal mtervention But although 
this general principle is accepted, the conviction vnth which it is held is 
Weakened with each individual lynchmg that a Federal law might have pre- 
vented 
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They saw the Indians, with a good deal of airogance, as the 
heathen in his darkness which they proposed to enhghten. And 
pending the enhghtenment, they proposed to keep the heathen from 
doing things which the hght vouchsafed to Englishmen, the hght of 
gospel’truth, showed to be wrong. They would not actually prohibit 
idolatry, but they would prohibit such by-products of it as suttee and 
thuggee Such a faith was as necessary to make the Enghsh empire m 
India possible as was mere physical energy and martial stall The 
latter could have produced a senes of raids and fortunes, but not that 
upturmng of the Indian soil by English ideas which was deliberately 
undertaken by the conquerors. They risked the upturning because 
of their profound faith that they were right And where the old 
confident evangelical view that salvation was not too generously 
awarded even to professed Chnstians was absent, there remained a 
great deal of the confident conviction of the moral and intellectual 
superiority of Christian morals and Christian doctnne (however 
broadly conceived) ^ * 

With the dcchne in the missionary fervour of the Enghsh, with the 
dechne in the confidence in the superiority of western ways, and with 
a correspondmg scepticism of the results of their adoption m India, 
the English oflacial in India, hke the EngUshman at home, was left 
face to face with the rising, hopeful, beheving force of nationahsm, 
the most powerful pohtical force m the modem world. He had 
anticipated the growth in India of western pohtical ideas That the 
Tnitians should begm to demand “hberty,” a free press, represent- 
ative mstitutions, complete equahty before the law, even independ- 
ence, had been anticipated with more or less approval or resignation. 
But Macaulay and Mill and Morley and the early official sponsors 
of the Indian National Congress had not anticipated that these 
demands for hberty might be unaccompamed by any corresponding 
wilhngness to take over the related institutions and ideas of western 
culture That the impact of Enghsh rule should break through the 
cake of custom of Hindu society was anticipated and welcomed. So 
Nehru is a legitimate if formidable end-product of English rule. 
Macaulay would recognize in him a natural result of his educational 

^ And not only Christian That representative En^ish Broad Churchman, 
Charles Kingsley, welcomed the attempt to reform Hinduism made by the 
Brahmo Somaj and defended its founders against the cnticism of more orthowx 
Churchmen “I trust that no bigotry here will interfere with men who, if th^ 
are not at the point to which St Paul and St John attamed, are trying honestly 
to reach that to which Abraham, David, and the Jewish prophets rose a 
respectable height I should have thought ” {.Charles Kingsley His Letters and 
Memories of His Life, vol. u, p 318 ) 
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reforms, Morley of his admimstrative reforms, Mill of his own pohti- 
cal principles But what woidd any of these behevers m progress, in 
industrialism, in rationahsm make of a Gandhi? What would they 
make of the exaltation of the Hindu past, of the ingenious manipula- 
tton of Hindu history, of the contempt for western views •'of life 
displayed by the Mahatma and his followers'? What would they 
make of the role of a saint m the modem world? They did not hke 
the rule of saints or near-saints m England or anywhere else. This 
phenomenon — ^the domination of Indian life by a saint — ^is proof of 
how thin European culture is m India. The Indians may be quite 
right, but It IS ignonng an important aspect of Indian life to disregard 
the fact that Gandhi’s role in India shows how unhke our western 
world India is, and how rash it is to use simple western pohtical 
language and analogies m Indian matters. It is only by ignoring the 
side of Mr. Gandhi which is most important to him and to his 
followers that we can treat him as just another pohtician. And this is 
to display a racial arrogance as deep as any shown by an Enghsh 
soldier or ‘ofScial. Unless Gandhi means what we mean, he must be 
wrong— but he is a great man and therefore cannot mean what he says ! 

Some of the difficulties which the Enghshman (and the Amencan) 
feels in understanding, or praising, or abusing Mr Gandhi, arise 
from the tacit acceptance of the convention that rehgious ideas are 
unimportant or identical Mr. Gandhi is a rehgious man, so is 
Mr. Hemy Wallace; so is Chiang Kai-Shek; so is Lord !felifax. 
“.Mahatma” means no more than “Reverend.” It is true that Mr. 
Gandhi’s insistence on spinmng cloth slowly and ineffiaently by 
hand is odd. Why not take the goods that the gods of machinery 
provide? But Mr. Wallace practises with the boomerang. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is a vegetarian. Mr. de Valera is a teetotaller. There 
is htde readiness to ask the question “What is Mr Gandhi’s reh- 
gion?” Is It the same as Mr. Wallace’s, or General Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s or Dr. Salazar’s or Dr. Buchman’s or the Pope’s? Is his 
insistence on spinning cotton thread a mere personal allergy to 
machme-spun thread, or is it something fundamental"? 

These questions are not asked, so Mr. Gandhi is msulted by havmg 
his most important ideas taken as irrelevant, the principles which are 
his springs of action treated as trivial, details. A man who wishes to 
lead his people backward in time, who wishes to undo progress, not 
ineiely because it is British, but because it is a blmd alley, in Chung- 
king or Chicago, as much as m Bolton or Bombay, is given the 
reverent admiration of behevers in the Five Year Plan and the 
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technological revolution. When Mr. Gandhi proposed to deal with 
the Japanese as he proposed to deal with the Bntish, fais admirers 
were startled much more than they should have been His behaviour 
IS all of a piece. Being no fool, the Mahatma does not beheve that 
India, lhat is to say the Congress party, recruited as it is from the 
races which, by British pohcy, have not been m modern times given 
the chance to become or remain martial races, ^ could orgamze 
effective resistance to the armies and fleets of the only oriental people 
to take over the military and other techniques of the West on thejr 
own terms and at their own time. If India has to fight for her 
freedom in the crude western sense of the term, she is not well pre- 
pared to do so, if she were, she could have thrown out the British 
long ago.^ But if passive resistance works, it is a perfect solution 
for the problem that faces the Indian nationahst Indeed, it is the 
only solution For a truth that was hidden m 1939 is as clear as noon 
in 1942 Only a nation with first-class industnal equipment can 
resist a nation with first-class industnal equipment — ^and the will to 
use it as an instrument of war India is not such a nation, and 
if Mr. Gandhi is to have his way, will be even less such a nation after 
independence than before. So it matters httle whether the reasomng 
takes this form. Only great industnal nations can win or keep free- 
dom by fighting; India is not such a nation, India must win and keep 
freedom by other means or this freedom can be won and kept by 
non-mihtary methods; India can win freedom by non-violent 
methods; India does not need modern industry to gam or keep free- 
dom The result is that the sacred leader of &e Indian nationahsts 
IS an enemy of progress as the western world understands progress. 
The western world may be wrong about progress, but if so a convic- 
tion of sm ought to have more results than an approval of Mr. 
Gandhi 

1 1 have no views on the justice or injustice of the British claim that the 
martial races of India are superior raw material for an army to the mass of 
Hindu peasants Such a judgment is not necessarily true because it is stated 
by British officials or false because it offends a certain naive equalitananism 
among chronically anti-militarist elements on the Left But it is not improbable 
that it would be an economy of time and resources to start training a shock 
division with Pomeraman rather than Neapolitan recruits The same may be 
true in India— or Spam 

2 According to a good authority, a high Washington official has recently 
asserted that if the Indians were free they would make a Japanese mvasion 
impossible “They could defeat the Japs if they only combined to throw rocks 
at them I first heard this theory m another form from an Irish Anglo-Indian 
official “If they would all spit at us at the same time, they could drown us ” 
The Indians did not drown the English 
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But of course the sympathizers with Mr. Gandhi do not beheve 
that he is nght about progress. He is merely a tool whereby the 
Indian masses can be roused to action against the enemy of progress, 
the British government. Once that obstacle is removed, Gandhi’s 
hobbies and fads will be gently put aside. The reahsts will cctae out 
on top. So shrewd, reahst business men and pubhcists argued m the 
early days of the Russian revolution and especially in the early days 
of the New Economic Pohcy. A man like Lenm couldn’t really want 
to abohsh capitahsm. If he did, the real bosses of the machine knew 
better and the old man would be gently edged out. 

That Mr. Gandhi will be put on one side m an independent India 
I can well imagme. That reahsts wiB come out on top I can well 
beheve. But that any of us know who those reahsts wdl be, or can 
identify them at this moment, I do not beheve That they will be 
parhamentary orators or “democratic” pohticians seems to me most 
unhkely. The rulers of the world at present are a miscellaneous 
enough lot. So were their immediate predecessors. Herr Hitler, we 
all know, is an unsuccessful artist and moderately competent house- 
pamter. Signor Mussohm was a Sociahst journahst. General Chiang 
Kai-Shek is a professional soldier. Mr. Stahn is a spoiled pnest 
turned professional revolutionary. Mr. Churchill has been every- 
thing but a lawyer, and being a lawyer is one of the most unimportant 
parts of Mr. Roosevelt’s equipment. So such eminent pleaders as 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru will be pioneers if they make the grade 
and, alone of all their lawyer tribe, ride the revolutionary storm in 
which such acute and eloquent lawyers as M. Blum and M. Kerensky 
so speedily sank 

The problem of the “freedom” of India is not merely the 
problem of the freeing of India from Bntish control. It is not even 
the much more difScult problem of securing India from foreign but 
non-Bntish control, or from native but undemocratic' control. For 
India is part of the world, and the role of India has implications for 
other peoples than the Indians and other causes than that of Indian 
independence. It was the outbreak of the world war that halted the 
process, such as it was, of the Indian reforms. The Congress party 
governments in the Indian provinces resigned after the outbreak of 
war in 1939. Their basic gnevance was senous and genmne. The 
Enghsh government used its control of the Indian executive to 
involve India in war with Germany, instead of leaving the choice 
to the Indian people or at any rate to the Indian legislature. The 
Congress party asserted that India had as much right to choose 
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whether she would enter the war or not as the dominions hke Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, which were not bound 
by the English government’s action. To assume Indian belhgerency 
was to deny the Indian claim to nationhood and to bely Enghsb 
promises of domimon status. 

Stated in these terms, there is no answer to the claim. But the 
terms do not exhaust all the relevant facts. It may be that a fuller 
consideration leads to the same result, but a fuller consideration is 
called for In the Bntish domimons which chose to declare war, 
responsibihties of defence and of mihtary orgamzation were entirely 
met by local means How adequately they were met is another 
matter The governments of these dominions (except in the case of 
South Africa) were really representative of their peoples, as far as 
ordinary democratic standards of representation go. No such 
government or method of representation existed in India, or could be 
improvised overnight. It would not have been as difl5icult to have 
some consultation of the Indian population as it would have been to 
have had a consultation of the (coloured) majority of the South 
African population, but it would have been diflOicult. 

But It IS probable that among the motives that led the Enghsh 
government to involve India in the war without any consultation of 
the Indian people (even within the framework of existing political 
institutions) was a doubt of what the decision would be. For there 
was no very apparent reason why, if asked, the Indian people or any 
Indian representative body should have agreed to enter the war on 
the side of Britain against Nazi Germany That the attack on Poland 
was the bcginmng of a world war, that the Bntish people were deter- 
mined to see It through at whatever cost, that the interests of all the 
free (or would-be free) nations were involved in active resistance to 
Nazism seems evident now. But it was not evident m Washington or 
Moscow in 1939, so why should it have been evident in Delhi? And 
if the promise of domimon status is presumed to have been sufficient 
inducement, why did the attainment of domimon status not induce 
Eure to join the anti-German alliance?^ 

1 If It be replied that the partition of Ireland is the cause of Ireland’s refusal 
to join the United Nations or even to permit active sympathy with the other 
traditional oppressed Catholic nation, Poland, it should be remembered that 
Mr. De Valera has made it plam that, were the umty of Ireland under his 
government effected to-morrow, Ireland would still be neutral That neutrahty 
already inflicts great handicaps on the Umted Nations It endangers the lives 
of American soldiers and makes victory more difficult and more remote. But 
such representatives of Insh opimon as Mr De Valera and Cardinal McRory, 
have made it plam that no consideration of the general issues involved in the 
M 
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The consequences of Indian neutrahty would have been imme- 
diately senons and, in the not very long run, disastrous That 
neutrahty would have made the Bntish position in the Near East 
very difficult, and thus opened an easy way to Nazi seizure of Iraq’s 
oil. And, as far as China is concerned, the decisive point wouM have 
been the loss of the Burma road, at once^ and the loss, m the not very 
long run, of the substitutes for the Burma road For there is no 
convincmg evidence adduced that an entirely independent Burma 
would have done anything more than was done by Siam.^ That the 
Burmese sense of duty to their Chinese and Indian neighbours is so 
great that they would take the nsk of resisting a Japanese invasion is 
a view which it is possible to assert, but not with any great intrinsic 
power of convincing anybody who has reahzed the fact that the 
essence of modem nationalism is that a nation has no duty to any- 
thing but itself. And if it be answered that the leaders of India or 
Burma would have seen that the spread of Japanese power was a 
menace to their future, why should they not have been tempted to 


cause of the United Nations will have any effect on Irish pokey If they had 
their way there would be no Bntish and no American soldiers or sailors in 
any part of Ireland, even though this exclusion would still further embarrass 
the Umted Nations and probably cost the hves of a great many American 
soldiers of Irish origin Is there any evidence that Indian feeling for the 
Umted States is likely to be stronger than that of the Irish'? Or that m the mass 
of the Indian people, the wrongs of China would have seemed to justify entry 
into a remote war when the wrongs of Poland leave the Insh frozen (as far as 
their leaders represent them)*? 

1 The general question reappeared m a fairly simple form when the temporary 
closmg of the Burma road was decided on m 1940 The decision was made 
because English power m eastern Asia m 1940 was even weaker than it proved 
to be in 1942 As soon as that power had been strengthened (very inadequately 
as the event proved), the Burma road was reopened But the decisions were 
not made by the Buimese government And the decision to reopen the Burma 
road was as much an outrage on the mdependence of Burma as the decision 
to involve India in war with Germany was an outrage on the independence of 
India. It mjght have been necessary for the mdependence of Chinas but that 
was no more the business of the Burmese than the freedom of Europe is, 
apparently, of the Insh And if it be said that a neutral Burma could have 
insisted on her right as a neutral to ship munitions to Chma, the answer is to be 
seen in the fate of neutrals all over the world who had not the power to defend 
the n^ts they mi^t have insisted on The blockade of Burma would have 
been pnmanly a naval affair No navy can be improvised, the Chinese have 
no navy and the British Navy ex hypothesi has been excluded from these 
waters (and, anyway, what duties has England to Chma, on the pure nationalist 
theory'?) If it be further argued that Burma should and would have fought for 
her nghts as a neutral, it can be answered that, practically, it doesn’t matter, 
and that in any case the old view that a neutral had a duty to insist on her nghts 
has become obsolete At least it is very hard to hold it after the senes of 
neutrality acts passed by the Umted States between 1937 and 1939 inclusive. 
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imitate the En^sh or American statesmen who thought that Hitler 
would stop eatmg when he had been given enough food, or that the 
sight of Japanese rule spreading over eastern Asia would stanulate 
the anti- Japanese feelm^ of the Indians or Burmese, as the victones 
of Hitier were to “make fascism more repulsive to the American 
people,” That the rulers of India would have felt deep sympathy 
with the Chmese can well be beheved — ^the same belief is not so easy 
m the case of Burma. But in this grim modern world no song evokes 
less applause than “I can’t give you anything but love.” 

At the risk of being tedious, it must be repeated that the most 
famous, most representative, and most powerful Indian leader does 
not merely beheve in non-violent resistance, but believes that Chmese 
lack of faith in the power of non-resistance is due to their not having 
reached the moral level of Mr. Gandhi’s followers. If you believe 
that Mr. Gandhi is nght in this, you can not only solve the problem 
of gettmg the Enghsh out of India without letting the Japanese in, 
you can solve the problem of getting the Japanese out of China and 
the Phibppines too. All that has to be done is to convert the 
Chmese and the Filipinos, which is a legitimate missionary activity 

There is no certamly that, had the English rulers of India referred 
the question of Indian belligerency to the existing Indian legislature 
or to the Congress party, neutrahty would not have been the preferred 
pohey. Citizens of the Umted Nations who beheve that national 
autonomy is the only, or the basic, issue of this war, and who extend 
this view all over the world (even to Europe), and who beheve that the 
old maxim, “let justice be done though the heavens fall,” is a pohtical 
and moral imperative and are really prepared to have the heavens 
fall on them, are entitled to condemn Enghsh pohey at once and 
without conditions. Other persons may condemn it, but only after 
thought and weighmg the issues, which are not simple. And they 
are not simple because issues m this war or other wars seldom are 
simple, if by simple we mean that they can be stated at once, without 
qualifications and without reflection. 

Considerations like these are in the mmds of a great many honest 
Englishmen who have had httle reason in recent years to beheve that 
revolutions can be made with rose-water, that “ democracy ” is bound 
to win, or that force, m mtemal or external argument, is no remedy. 
They fear that a sudden change m the system of government, the 
throwing away by the leaders of the Congress of the support given to 
pohtical authority, to civilian authority, in India by fee prestige of 
British power, may be a great mistake. They understand, intellec- 
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tually if not emotionally, the passion that dnves the Congress leaders^ 
and rank and file to nsk the dangers which, nevertheless, are not 
merely Enghsh inventions. And they are a httle irntated by the 
assumption that their attitude is merely stupid, selfish, or fantastic. 
They may worry genuinely about the nsk about to be run by so great 
a portion of the human race, without having any faith that fhe nsk 
can be avoided. For they know that peoples insist on making their 
own mistakes, and that only a profound conviction on the part of 
the tutelary power that it knows the answer, can nerve it to impose on 
a'great mass of human beings the kind of disciphne a parent imposes 
on a child it sees playing on the edge of a precipice. 

That the arguments, the fears, of the foreign ruler should make 
httle or no appeal to the ruled is mevitable. The leaders of the 
nationahst party may be conscious of the pohtical incompetence that 
m the past made their nation’s conquest possible or easy. As far as 
they are conscious of this fact, they may see their own role as that of 
redeemers of the national reputation. There lies upon them, as on 
Conrad’s Lord Jim, the heavy burden of national redemption.^ So 
they welcome the opportumty of showmg that at last the lesson has 
been learned and that an appeal to the past expenence of the people 
IS irrelevant and insulting. But a commoner attitude is that of stout 
denial. The national weaknesses are demed or explained away as 
signs of a higher spintual character. The conquest is accounted for 
either by making the conquerors something hke gods — ^if wicked 
gods — or in terms of the treason or folly of individuals; if Dermot 
McMurrough had had a more respectable private hfe, there would 
have been no Enghsh conquest of Ireland.® Such explanations do 
not tell us very much. They do not for example account for the 
different histones of Scotland and Ireland. Scotland has had as fine 
a collection of traitors of high rank as any country can boast. But 
Scotland fortunately had her Celtic polity destroyed m time to 
become an mdependent state, not merely a nation. But this explana- 
tion is, of course, most offensive to the romantic side of the Insh 
nationahst movement, which uses “Celtic” as a term of unqualified 
praise instead of one of condemnation in the pohtical sphere. 

1 1 am informed by one of the few Englishmen who knows anythmg of 
Poland that the need to redeem the pohtical futihty of the old Polish Repubhc 
was one of the donunant themes of Polish thought in the mneteenth century 
The same theme ought to have been dominant in Insh Nationalist thought, but 
I have never noticed its presence m any senous quantity 

* One traitor may not be enough 

Let Erin remember the days of old 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her. 
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So m India the fiction of a heroic, pohtically successful past is 
cherished, although India, for three hundred years at least, has been 
the victim of a senes of foreign invaders whose success has shown 
some disastrous weakness on the political side of Hindu societj. The 
more naive Indian nationalist, in his happy indifference to the political 
facts of life, to the truth that political failures are as common as 
successes and are great disasters, does not worry lest the past should 
repeat itself, for he sees that past through a golden haze The reahst 
IS determined that the lesson of the past shall be learned So if he iSP a 
Bengali, he trains himself to accept and practise those military virtues 
to which he attributes, rightly, the success of the English, the Sikhs, 
the Mahrattas, the Pathans He t?kcs to rather brutal sport with a 
religious zeal that astomshes the disillusioned Bnton, and, whether 
it IS a matter of playing football in bare feet or assassinating a 
magistrate, determines to show^ — and does show — that mere w^ant of 
courage is not inherent m his people. 

The majority of that minority of the English people that has any 
views on India is perplexed and anxious, but resigned to seeing the 
Indian people go their own way But it is still further perplexed by 
Its inability to make up its mind on the question—is there an Indian 
people or several For it is one thing to let people do what they like 
with their ov/n lives and happiness and another to let them do what 
they like v/ith other people’s If an independent India has to face 
disorder, oi a temporary lowering of the standard of public services 
and economic efficiency, it gets an immediate return in self-esteem 
and a possible future return in the revoiutionaiy changes made more 
easy by the withdrawal of the hand of the foreign ruler. But if there 
are large sections that do not share the emotional life of the majority, 
they get less than no dividends from the triumph of the majonty, and 
one of the revolutionary possibilities opened to the majority by the 
withdrawal of the foreign power may be just the oppression of the 
minority This argument for British hesitation about turning over 
complete power at once to an “Indian government” is stated in two 
parts One of these seems to me to have next to no value, to be a 
legal argument, ignoring that what is going on in India is some kind 
of a revolution and that all the English can do is to try to hmit the 
destructive side of the revolution When delay m transferring power 
to an Indian government is made dependent on the consent of the 
Indian “princes,” this truth is being ignored to a point that weakens 
the whole English case. 

Nearly a centuiy ago Disraeli, who gained clarity of vision from 
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his ahen origin, defined the Irish problem neatly when he described 
that distressful country as suffenng from “a thwarted revolution.” 
The power of England prevented the natural solution of the Irish 
social problem, a peasant revolt and a hqmdation of the landlord 
system. In fact it did not prevent it for long; the Irish made them- 
seslves enough of a nuisance to be allowed to carry out the revolution 
and overthrow alien feudahsm. But the revolution was delayed and 
made more difiScult by Enghsh power (although it should be noted 
that it was made possible by Enghsh openness to argument, once 
Enghsh respect had been gamed by Insh rebelhon, assassination, and 
miscellaneous outrage). 

India has been thwarted in her revolutionary movements by Bntish 
power, although, had Indian tenacity and revolutionary efficiency been 
a tenth as great as Insh, English rule would not have lasted a year. 
Be that as it may, the solution of the Indian commumty problem, by 
compromise after the test of war or endemic disorder, by the com- 
plete tnumph of one side over the other, or by the destruction of the 
political unity of the Indian pemnsula, have all been prevented 

Bntish rule accounts for the survival of the present set of Indian 
pnncipahties. Not the survival of Indian pnncipahties. Rule by 
a hereditary pnnce is not only the commonest form of government 
all over the world, it is the only indigenous form of Indian govern- 
ment. The Maharajah and the villages, these are indubitably native 
political relations. That they would mevitably have disappeared with 
the progress of humamty towards representative democracy was a 
belief that observers who were not congenitally credulous might have 
held in 1914, but which it is very hard to hold to-day. But for British 
mtervention, armed intervention, there might have been more great 
pnncipahties, not fewer. There might still have been a Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas and a Kmg of Oudh. The Sikh army might be lording 
it over the Moslem majority of the Punjab or a new Moslem dynasty 
might be ruhng most of India from Delhi. There might have been an 
Indian Ibn Saud or Riza Shah, instead of an Indian Kemal Ataturk 
or a Sun Yat Sen. "^at it is impossible to believe is that the pattern 
of prmcipahties, ranging from fairly large kmgdoms like Hyderabad 
and Mysore to mere country estates, would have been preserved by 
anything but British power freezing the Indian temtonal settlement 
accordmg to the pattern of the middle-nineteenth century. 

The histoiy of Germany would have been very different had 
Napoleon and Bismarck never existed, but the imperial kmghts and 
the miniature pnnapahties set up as sovereip by the Treaty of 
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Westphalia would not have survived. Bntish rule in India has main- 
tained an Indian Treaty of Westphalia. Some Indian states may be 
better governed (e.g. Travancore) than the provinces under Bntish 
or Congress rule. The state system may give a chance for fruitful 
expenment Rule by Maharajah and Dewan may be more in keep- 
ing with the Indian tradition than western importations like parlia- 
ments and parties. And the converse of the German parallel is worth 
noting India has been prevented from hquidating her obsolete 
prmcehngs, but she has also been prevented from paying the price of 
that hquidation which, judging from German precedent, might harve 
been very high m blood, wealth, and internal fi cedom But no people 
or peoples hke having themselves saved from making expensive 
alterations to their pohtical dwelling-place And no British argument 
can be more irritating than that which stresses the rights of “the 
Pimces,” all the Princes, as an obstacle to Indian unity It might 
turn out in fact that some Princes were representatives of natural, 
historically valid umts But many would vanish the moment Bntish 
protection of the status quo is withdrawn. For the states are in part 
a British creation Some of the dynasties are old, have deep histor- 
ical, social, and religious roots, but others are purely artificial 
creations. The Sikh religion, the Sikh army organization were at 
least as deeply rooted institutions as the dynasty of Patiala and much 
more deeply rooted than the dynasty of Kashmir That the Sikh 
rehgious-military state disappeared and Patiala and Kashmir sur- 
vived was due to British policy and to nothing else The survival of 
these pohtical umts may have been a reasonable price to pay for 
ending internal war, but why should the peoples of India not be 
allowed to pay the price that the Germans paid between the time of 
Napoleon and Hitler, the Chinese from 1912 to this day, the Umted 
States between 1861 and 1865? Only an unconditional pacifist could 
immediatelyTrovide an answer to this question ^ 

It should be noted, too, that some of the arguments used to defend 
British rule lose whatever vahdity they have when applied to the 
states. For Bntish power, which freezes this state structure, is not 
used to impose British standards of government on the Princes 
Some of them may provide better government than any provided in 
British India Many provide worse, but, unless it is much worse, 

^Many Americans and Englishmen who favour Indian Nationalism are 
unconditional pacifists, but that merely shows confusion of thought or a simple 
optimistic readiness to take the risk of civil war that is emotionally quite 
compatible with “Anglo-Saxon” pacifism 
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British power is not used to reform abuses that British power makes 
possible. Even if no British protected state has seen such exploitation 
and disorder as have for long periods been rampant in some Chinese 
provinces, that is not a very glowing testimonial to a foreign govern- 
ment which, to justify Its affront to natural human sentiment, must 
have very marked superiority m the practical sphere over the potential 
native government that it prevents from springing mto existence. 
There is, of course, no guarantee that all princely governments would 
be swept away; some might survive, some, if their rulers had luck 
arid talent, might even increase their terntones and power ^ What 
IS certain is that the whole state structure would be profoundly 
altered were British protection withdrawn 

To underwrite a pohtical system, as has been done in India, 
reqmres for its justification very strong faith in the value of the 
system; and not only are the states the most vulnerable part of the 
system of British India, tliey are also the part which British opimon is 
least prepared to defend with vigour or ngour. The British pubhc 
may be a httle puzzled as to why the Congress party does not test 
its strength m some of the greater states, but it is unconsciously 
reheved that its own legal duty to the Princes is not subjected to this 
strain.® 

1 The Indians with most experience of pohtical responsibility and administra- 
tive techniques are the prime ministers of the great native states They belong 
tnore to the city manager class than to the mayor (or boss) class and may be 
lacking m political appeal But Dr. Dykstra is not necessarily a less valuable 
pubhc servant than Mayor La Guardia, not to speak of Governor Talmadge 

® Where there is complete confidence m the rightness of the pohtical system 
that is to be underwiitten, it is possible to accept cheerfully very onerous 
duties of protection Thus the New Republic (August 10th, 1942) accepts with 
apparent enthusiasm the duty of repressing communal disorder by the use of an 
Anglo-Amencan bombing force (or by the loan of such a bombing force to an 
Indian, i.e. Congress, government — ^the obscurity of the style makes it difficult 
to decide which is the true interpretation) “War is impossible between any 
two groups if one side possesses many bombmg planes and '‘the other side 
possesses few or none If India were to be given immediate independence, 
subject only to her accepting an Anglo-American army to fight off Japan and 
prevent civil disorder until the warring minorities can be reconciled, the problem 
would not be difficult It would only be necessary to keep all military aircraft 
in the hands of the Anglo-American force The British strategists who believe 
otherwise are thinking m the terms of twenty years ago ” Whether the Indian 
imnonties will prefer being bombed even by Amencan planes to being beaten 
up by Congress-controlled pohee is open to question The British use of planes 
to repress disorder on the North-west Frontier was vigorously criticized by 
humane people, both m England and m the United States To underwrite 
Congress rule by bomber is to show deep confidence m the Congress solution 
There is a sense m which there is far more chance of the minorities seeing the 
Congress hght if Congress has bombers instead of lathis or rifles But if there 
is a real mmonty problem (which is an open question), few in Britain have 
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Another Bntish argument has more relevance than the treaty 
rights of the Pnnces. It is an important and immediately relevant 
fact that, while all the Congress, Moslem League, Hindu, Mahasabha 
agitation has been going on, over a million Indians have enlisted m 
the (Bntish-controUed) Indian army. This phenomenon is some- 
tunes adduced to prove that India is ‘^loyal,” or contented, or wilhng 
to postpone independence until the war is over. An appeal at a 
different level is made when the soldiers of the Indian army are 
represented as being volunteers won over to military action by their 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Umted Nations in general, or'^of 
China There is no evidence, so far produced, that shows these 
enbstments to be proof of Indian loyalty either to the Bntish con- 
nection, or to the United Nations, or to China, or for that matter to 
India. Soldienng is a hereditary and highly regarded occupation 
in many Indian races or commumties. T^e war and the great ex- 
pansion of the Indian army have offered new opportumties to these 
communities to enter an honourable and profitable profession. 
British practice, which had recruited troops from Moslems, or 
Hindu heretics like the Sikhs, or foreigners like the Gurkhas, has 
secured, more or less dehberately, that a high share of the income to 
be got from soldiering goes and has gone to these minorities, just as 
British educational and civil service policy has secured that a high 
proportion of the best civil jobs have gone to the Hindus. 

But although there is a sense in which the willingness to fight for a 
cause shows that cause to be tridy national,^ the willingness of the 
Indian martial races to fight m Bntish-controlled units does not 
prove that they are ammated by what m the West is called nationalist 
feeling or even patnotic feehng. But it is a modem illusion that 


this faith m adequate amount to volunteer to support Mr Gandhi’s authority 
by fliying plaifhs for him No doubt rulers of great empires in the course of 
repenting and expiating their sins should be made of sterner stuff, but it might 
be as hard to get Englishmen enough to impose a democratic majority solution 
on India by this method as it was to get enough Americans to impose a demo- 
cratic, 1 e majority, solution, on the State of Mississippi m the 1870’s 
1 Lenin said that the Russian army in 1917 voted for peace “with its feet,” 
1 e by deserting. The Russian armies are now voting for the Soviet rdgime by 
fighting But m each case the numbers mvolved and the terms of service ofiTered 
made the decision to desert or to fight a true people’s plebiscite. The Indian 
army, even now, is only a drop in the Indian bucket and the conditions of 
service are relatively so^ood that no moral choice is involved in enlistment In 
1914, the proportion of Insh soldiers in the Bntish army was far higher than 
the population of Ireland justified But the annual enlistment of Irish youths in 
the British army did not prove loyalty, only poverty and a national fondness 
for the career of arms. 
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people will only fight for “causes”; most wars have not been aboul 
causes, and most soldiers m history have fought for all sorts of 
reasons, few of which could be given an attractive ideological char- 
acter. What the Indian enhstments prove is that the classes and 
races who produce most Indian soldiers do not feel, as the orthodox 
Congressmen feel, that Bntish rule is the great overriding Indian 
grievance For by enhstmg m the Bntish-controlled army, they are 
not merely undertakmg to defend India by the best method open to 
them, but to take part in a world war which may involve, and has 
involved, fighting m Malaya, m Egypt, m Abyssima. 

The Indian troops who stormed Keren may have thought that they 
were fighting for India by acquiring military glory and mditary 
experience Just as many Jews argue that unless Jewish troops, 
organized as such, fight successfully in this war on the side of the 
United Nations, the Jewish case, however good on paper, will not 
appeal to the nations who have actually fought against the Axis by 
other means than verbal or spiritual weapons, so some Indians by 
enlisting in the Indian army may wish to put Indian claims on the 
map. This after aU was the calculation of the most worldly wise 
democratic leader of the mneteenth century, Cavour, when he sent 
Sardiman troops to fight in Crimea m a war that was no business of 
theirs, merely to get Italy a locus standi at the inevitable peace 
congress. 

It is possible that such has been the calculation of some thousands 
out of the milhon-odd volunteers who have enlisted in India. But 
that it has been the calculation of only a small mmonty and probably 
a calculation confined to the officers, I find it hard not to beheve. 
That these enhstments should go on proves that the power of Con- 
gress among the martial races is hmited, just as the failure of Sum 
F6m and orthodox Insh Nationalism to prevent enhstments m the 
Bntish army before 1914 proved that the hold of thS Nationahst 
tradition on the types that provided recruits for the Bntish army was 
not absolute. In India, as in Ireland, enhstment in the British army 
18 a tradition. It appeals to races who love fightmg and who from 
long expenence believe that En^nd wins her wars and keeps faith 
in ffie matter of pay and pensions.^ 

1 There is, of course, a large enlistment of Irishmen from neutral Eire in the 
^tish army m this war Many of these do, in fact, think they are fightmg m 
a good cause, some no doubt foresee that a permanently neutral Ireland runs 
the risk of seeming a highly unmterestmg country to the peoples of the Umted 
Nations vdien victory comes But most of the Irishmen in the British army 
enlist, as teii fathers thd before them, because soldiering seems to them a good 
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The Congress apologists make a good point when they attribute 
these enlistments to the attractions of five dollars a month and 
rations But if this is a point against British complacency, it is not 
really a bull point for the future of India. For the future of demo- 
cracy m a country where hundreds of thousands of mercenary soldiers 
can be raised by a foreign, unpopular, and retreating power is not 
obviously bright. 

Their Chinese friends could tell the Congress leaders something of 
the problem of the mercenary soldier in a great unwieldy state- 
system undeigomg a profound revolution. Why should we expect 
the Indian army to obey the Indian pohticians once the habit of 
obedience to British authority is broken'? Why should the Gurkhas 
(who are not even Bntish subjects) not enter Japanese service as they, 
for a century past, have entered British service? We are accustomed 
(when we do not think reahsticaUy) to consider an army serving no 
ideal but its own, or its leader’s ambitions or greed, as a past pheno- 
menon. But we have seen not merely over twenty years of Chinese 


way of life The habit of enlisting in the British Navy was so deep-rooted ra 
parts of Cork and Kerry that the zealous patriots who now see the bright side 
of a possible Nazi victory had to murder a few people to discourage it. But 
that does not prove that “Rebel Cork” has become “loyal ” It merely shows 
that the modern Liberal view, in which a man only takes part in a war after a 
spiritual cnsis recalling the conversion of St Augustine or of Cardinal Newman, 
IS not universally accepted in backward countries like Ireland and the Punjab 
Mr De Valera does his best to hide these distressing enlistments and achieve- 
ments from the Irish people, but even he may be suspected ot only moderate 
mdignation at the unneutral conduct of Captain Fogarty Fegan, V C , General 
Sir Richard O’Connor, Grattan Esmonde, V C , and other Irish violators of 
neutrality And it may be more than suspected that the typical Irishman 
(which Mr De Valera is not) behaves when he hears such news (which the 
censorship cannot wholly hide from him) as the father of James J Corbett did 
That eminently respectable Irish-American was most anxious that his good- 
looking son should have a dignified business career He secured for him a 
promising job m the Nevada Bank m San Francisco, but to his horror his son 
insisted on consorting with pnze-fighters He who could have been a Flood, or 
a Fair, or a Phelan, one of the great Irish magnates of California^ But “Gentle- 
man Jim” insisted on going his own way His family kept the matter dark and 
so, when it could no longer be hidden that young Mr Corbett was challeng- 
ing John L. Sullivan, then the most famous Insh-Amencan (with the possible 
exception of General Philip Sheridan), it was assumed that shame mantled the 
elder Corbett’s brow So it might have done if Jim had lost, but he won And 
when the news came through, Corbett p^re uttered the classic comment. “To 
hell with the Nevada Bank ” Which thmg is an allegory, many good support- 
ers of Mr De Valera and of Mr Gandhi must have behaved like Mr Corbett 
at the news of the Irish and Indian tnumphs m thiawar There can be no doubt 
about the Irish, and if Mr Gandhi has no supporter of the Corbett school the 
prospects of Congress remaining in control of India are even poorer than I 
suspect they are anyway 
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condottiere wars, we have seen Franco’s Moors in Spain, we have 
seen the French Foreign Legion ih the last two years foUow its 
ofiScers into the camps of Petain or de Gaulle. We have the American 
purchase of Darlan. The problem of the soldier is not solved m 
India, and although the Bntish have done nothmg to make it easier 
of solution (except by cuttmg down m normal times the number of 
mercenaries and accustommg them to pay mstead of plunder), they 
have not invented it. The most valuable Bntish asset, control of tlK 
artny, is also the Bntish asset of which the Congress has most need 
and which with all the will in the world may be the hardest to transfer. 
For the Indian army has now its own prestige, its own veterans, and 
Its new class of Indian officers. Why should an Indian leader who 
has won the confidence of his men in Abyssima or Egypt take orders 
from a semi-pacifist party‘> Wardha and Keren are two achievements 
of the Indian peoples, but m what higher synthesis are they to be 
united? 

What is a Congress government to-day to an Indian army that 
takes the line of the plundenng soldier in Georgia who retorted to 
Sherman’s sermon with “You can’t expect all the cardinal virtues 
for thirteen dollars a month”? The Umon armies had their own 
national as well as professional ethos which, m the nature of things, 
cannot be present in the “Indian Army ” of the King-Emperor.^ And 
if there has been no mere pronunciamiento on Spamsh or Chinese 
lines in modem Indian history, one reason has been that the decisive 
mihtary power has been reserved to the Bntish by their control over 
the white garrisons These troops were not mere mercenanes, but 
persons bound together by common national traditions and put at 
the service of the mvihan governors of India who were their own 
countrymen.® 

But once that secunty against the apphcation of nflhtary power 
to the solution of pohtical problems is abandoned with the Bntish 
connection, the problem of the mmonties becomes of great matenal 
importance. The old British argument that the Moslems would 
extemunate the Hmdus, if it was ever senously advanced, was stupid 

^ At the best. Congress will be lucky if it gets off with a war bonus payable 
almost entirely to those sections of the Indian population least emotionally 
attached to Congress The Grand Army of the Repubhc was nmsance enough 
between 1870 and 1910, but think of Amencan history m that period with the 
whole Union having to pay pensions to the Confederate veterans alone under 
pain of a new civil war' 

* The only mutiny m India in modem times was that of some Insh troops 
protesting agamst die Black-and-Tan atrocities. 
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But civil war, even without extermination, can result in disunion, and 
even if the umty of the country is formally preserved it can be dearly 
bought in resentment and bitterness that breed repression and m 
turn more bitterness — as any Southerner knows. Even if the fears 
for the loyalty of the Indian army turn out to be groundless, the 
minority problem will still remam In a homogeneous state, the 
minority may not need any guarantees, for the homogeneity of the 
state guarantees that the minority will not always be the same In a 
state divided in rehgion, but closely umted in other ways, there wiU 
be fricUon as there was in Holland or in Germany, but the things that 
umte carry the thmgs that divide, although there is usually a tacit 
agreement to let certain sleeping dogs he, no matter how good the 
paper case for prodding them may be Such is the pohtical custom in 
Switzerland and Canada. And however serious the minority pro- 
blems m Canada and Switzerland, they are not as serious as those m 
India. A little reflection on the Indian minority problem is therefore 
not just a British device to delay action m India, but a necessary 
preliminary to thought about Indian freedom 
Nothing can seem more just and reasonable — at first sight — ^than 
the apphcation to India of the simple principle of majority rule. This 
seems true even in the Umted States, whose constitution greatly 
hmits the area in which majority rule, as such, is freely applied, and, 
of course, even more true in a country hke England, whose pohtical 
system makes no paper provisions for the protection of mmonties at 
all and which strives, by its electoral and parhamentary arrange- 
ments, to make certam that there will be a majonty wdh political 
ommpotence to take over the government The parties represented 
by the Congress are, so the argument runs, the majonty of the Indian 
people. To deny them the right to rule their country because of the 
real or alleged fears of the mmonty or mmonties, the Moslems, 
Chnstians, the depressed classes, or any other group, is undemo- 
cratic. This argument is sound if thereis no ambiguity in the use of 
the words “India” and “Indian peoples”— which is not self- 
evidently true. But even if it were true, the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that a majority has all the rights that it thinks it needs to have 
and that a mmonty cannot be wronged, if the conditions of which it 
complams are expressions of the “will of the people”, would have 
odd consequences. It would lead to the conclusion that the Amencan 
Negroes can have no substantial gnevances in any state where dis- 
crimination has the support of the majonty, so that pohtical mjustice 
to the Amencan Negro is confined to the one state m which he has a 
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majority or to the ten states in which he is customarily denied a 
votei 

Whether the Indian Moslems are a minority as much cut OiBF from 
the rest of the Indian population as some of their leaders say, may be 
doubted. Islam is not in itself exclusive. But it is not enough to 
point to China as a country with no Moslem problem. Not only has 
China had Moslem trouble in the not very remote past, but the 
Chinese Moslems are a drop in the bucket; the Indian Moslems are 
one-fourth of the contents of the bucket. The Chmese Moslems are 
cuJturaDy assimilated to the rest of China. The Indian Moslems 
are not so assimilated, for the question is not the tolerance of Islam 
but the compatibihty of two groups of citizens, one belonging to the 
most equalitarian and the other to the least equahtanan rehgion in 
the world; both religions have their ntuals, but unfortunately these 
rituals clash. The relation of the two rehgions in the past has been 
highly beihgerent, and if there have been times of mutual tolerance 
those times were pre-naUonalist. 

Ihe fact that the Hindus accepted Akbar has not much more 
importance to-day than that they accepted the En^ish. The Hindus 
have grown up. Nationahsm has mvaded the pemnsula and national- 
ism, alas, cannot be kept from growing in various directions — often 
to the annoyance of the onginal inventors. It was one thing for 
Moslems and Hindus to combine against the English , but the moment 
the English seemed hkely to go, it was natural for the Moslems to 
begin to thmk of what theu future would be in a Hindu-dominated 
society, a prospect that they have not had to fear for many centunes. 
The more Indian nationahsm has become national, that is, has gone 
about creatmg a national myth, the more natural it is that the great 
section of the Indian population which cannot be expected to share 
Mahatma Gandhi’s rehgious and pohbcal views (and they are not to 
be separated) should begin to think of its own traditiotG, which are 
in fact traditions of conquest m India and of the world commumty of 

^ The attitude of a caste-conscious maionty is neatly expressed by a atizen 
of Georgia writing A propos of the incident in which Mrs Roland Hayes was 
made to realize that she belonged to an outcast group “The segregation of 
the coloured race isn’t the question m this case at all I am not trying to set 
nwself up to judge whether that is nght or wrong All I know is that there is 
accepted segregation, and when the Hayes woman refused to abide by the 
rules governing her race she was entirely to blame for the consequences ” 
Clime, August 17th, 1942 ) The author of this letter is exempted by the blanket 
authorization of maionty opmion from having any opmion on the justice of 
the ca% The majority is the keeper of the conscience of its members— who 
are deSned by colour. 
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Islsm outside ludia. The sume spht hss occurred in other nntionuh^t 
movements, once they have got to the tradition-making stage. And 
the charge that the Enghsh have encouraged this division, even if 
true, does not take us very far , for no government that has been so 
feeble jn its pubhc relations pohcy as the English government in 
India has been, could do much in that direction if Indian history had 
not provided the raw matenals. One of the problems of Indian hfe 
that the Enghsh did not introduce was the creed of Islam, or the pro- 
found differences between the Hindu and Moslem views of social 
life. 

That Britain has failed to umfy India in the deep national sense 
must be admitted, even though speculation as to the degree to which 
British rule has helped or hindered the evolution of India to that 
national unity is barren A foreign government, of men or of angels, 
cannot be a creator of that kind of umty ; its very existence is a check 
on Its growth, its very merits (if it has any) work against that identifi- 
cation of good government with national independence that is .the 
basic principle of the modem national state Indeed, there is only 
one way in which a foreign government of the type set up by the 
Bntish m India can breed national umty. A government sufficiently 
oppressive, sufficiently indifferent to the feehngs and sentiments of 
Its subjects, sufficiently identified with all that is of lU repute m the 
eyes of the masses, can be a very effective maker of unity So the 
Enghsh government in Ireland umfied the Cathohc Insh; so the 
Russian and Prussian governments umfied the Poles, so the “recon- 
straction” governments in the Southern states after the Civil War 
umfied the white population, creating that minor unified nationality 
known as “the solid South,” a minor nationahty of which the local 
Democratic party is only one expression At times Bntain has 
almost managed to umte India by brutahty. The Amntsar massacre, 
whose victims were Hmdus, and the repression of the Moplah 
rebelhon, whose victims were Moslems, helped to umte India twenty- 
odd years ago, and more rigour of this kind might have done for 
India what the Germans have done for Poland — ^umte Poles and 
Jews in a common hatred and misery that weakens their mutual 
dislike. But British rule hasjiot been ngorous enough for that Both 
Hindus and Moslems dishke it, but not warmly enough to dissipate 
their distrust of each other. 

Yet It IS not enough to suggest that Indian divisions are real, that 
there is no simple solution to her problems, and that these problems 
do not all have one cause. To say this is merely to assert that India 
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is part of this unsatisfactory world. It is not to justify the past or- 
present of British rule. Nor is it my purpose to attempt any such 
tremendous task. But if it is taken for granted that Bntish rule m 
India has been an unmixed evil, to be ended at once, on any terms, 
there is danger not so much of hurting the feehn^ of the Enghsh 
people (which it is not very easy to do), but of implantmg in their 
minds doubts of the pohtical reahsm of their American fnends. And 
these doubts wiU spread to other areas of Angjo-Amencan relations 
than the Indian problem. For the Enghsh have learned in a muddled 
way that m pohtics the golden rule is that there is no golden rule, 
and that there may be no good solution of a problem, simply a bad 
and a less bad one. When Mr. David Lawrence asks if Bntish rule 
in India has been entirely unselfish^ he displays that confusion be- 
tween pubhc and private morahty on which Hitler has played so 
successfully. It may be the duty of the Chnstian to act unselfishly 
(by which, I presume, Mr. Lawrence means that no self-regarding 
motives are to be given weight), but it is not the duty of a state or of 
Its rulers so to do. And if they pretend that they do so act, nobody 
begins to beheve them. But a state acting m its own best interests 
niay also be actmg m the mterests of other states or peoples The 
Bntish rulers of India might, in pursumg a pohcy of enlightened self- 
interest, incidentally be benefiting India. One argument used in the 
past to persuade the Enghsh rich to allow the power of the state to be 
used to improve the hvmg conditions of the poor was that it was 
impossible to guarantee that a typhoid epidemic would respect 
income levels, once it broke out. The improvement in the water 
supply that followed the acceptance of this truth should not be 
imputed to the nch for righteousness, but it was imputed to the poor 
for health all the same. Enlightened self-interest is the best we can 
expect from states and rulers, and it is well to begm by accepting the 
fact that perfect truth and perfect unselfishness are not tti be expected 
m rulers, or necessarily to be welcomed if by accident they appear. 
A man may save his soul if he loses his bodily weUbeing; a nation 
has but one life here below. Persons whose consciences are -too 
tender to accept these conditions of pohticaJ life should keep out of 
politics, national and mtemational. 

The En^sh feel that they are entitled to have their rule in India 
judged, not by utopian standards, but by reasonable standards of 
what can be expected of weak, selfish, falhble humans put in an 
unprecedented situation. For the situation was unprecedented, at 
^ United States News, August 7th, 1942. 
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any rate in modern times Absolute power over a vast territory, and a 
dense and very foreign population, came to a commumty that had the 
normal human disposition to^abuse its power. That power was often 
abused, but less often than might have been expected. Only the 
Roman repubhc has had to stand such a test, and it failed to meet it. 
Not till Rome had become a despotic monarchy did the Roman 
empire become more than an organized Plunderbmd. (An organized 
Plimderbmd, it should not be forgotten, is better than an unorganized 
one, which may be the only alternative. Tammany Hall is better than 
an anarchy of district bosses.) 

There are many black episodes in English relations with India, but 
there is one bright one* the refusal of the English people to exploit 
the full financial possibihtes of their Indian conquests. This truth 
is concealed from many critics by one very obvious fact. India is 
very poor. The sight of Indian poverty, its scale, its dramatic con- 
trast with the official splendour of the Viceroy, of the Princes, of the 
great cotton milhonaires, all of them m one sense the result of 
Bntish rule, strikes and shocks every humane visitor. He does not 
always ask himself, is he being shocked by the inequahties of Indian 
life or by its poverty*? He can more easily thmk of a remedy for the 
inequahty than for the poverty. The abohtion of Bntish rule might 
end the excessive wealth of the Princes. It might, though this is less 
certain, lead to a reduction in the level of official emolument, and, 
though this is still less likely, it might weaken the position of the great 
cotton milhonaires who support the Congress party. A great peasant 
upheaval mi ght destroy the moneylenders without causing such an 
mterference with the machinery of economic life as to reduce the 
total wealth of the country. Bntish rule is foreign rule, and foreign 
rule IS either ruthless, tyrannical, and exploitative, or it is timid 
Whatever be the truth about the past, m the present Bntish rule is 
tonid. So it Is hkely that an orderly native government would do 
for all India what Congress and other native governments did in the 
provinces just before the war — ^use their taxing power to reduce 
economic inequahty, as they used their political power to carry out 
experiments noble m purpose like Prohibition. The Bntish rulers of 
TtiHia, m the last century as m this, were forced by the nature oi ^ 
problems facing them to go in for a good deal of state socialism like 
owmng the railways and for a great deal of internal improvements 
like the great imgation works. But not only had India not the 
Chinese tradition of great pubhc works as part of its own pohtical 
order of pnoiities, the English rulers were hostile to state action in 

N 
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India as they were at home. To make a rough but not unjust com- 
parison, they were forced from the position of an old laissez-faire ^ 
Democrat to the position of Mr. Hoover. But they stopped a long 
way short of the activities of the New Deal, and perhaps India needed 
a new deal. What India got was a thrifty, cheap, and almost too 
cautious government — a government which spent less of its money 
and man-power on war and preparations for war than any comparable 
body of people m the world enjoyed.^ 

Perhaps what India needed was a senes of five-year plans ; it did not 
get them any more than England got them. But it should be remem- 
bered that there was behind Stalm a strong Russian tradition of 
governmental enterprise of this kind, there was Peter the Great, 
Siere was Nicholas I, there were Witte and Stolypin. England 
believed in capitahst free enterprise at home and in India; and one 
result is that Indian debt is comparatively low, Enghsh mortgages 
on Indian resources small, and, possibly as a consequence, Indian 
economic hfe backward. 

Another important English influence on Indian economic hfe was, 
hke the hmited pubhc works pohcy, negative in character. With the 
adoption of free trade in England, it became an article of pubhc 
political faith that economic hfe at home, and in the territories under 
English control, was to be governed by a rigorous rule of the survival 
of the fittest. Under that competition, the native Indian textile 

1 **Thus manual labour as a whole may not be getting a large enough share 
of the national dividend and too much may be going to the administrative 
direction (e g directors, managing agents, etc ), or to the providers of capital 
(moneylenders, bankers, or shareholders and debenture holders), or m taxes 
to cover the costs of administration and defence, Or again, Indian producers 
may be getting too low a pnce for the goods which they export in relation to 
the price which they have to pay for imports These are at least arguable 
points Blit no relative change of this kind could have a major effect on the 
Indian situation, and it is safe to say that for any appreciable advance m the 
standard of livmg of the Indian masses there is oniy one method^ and that is to 
increase the productivity of their labour. If the whole of the profits of ‘big 
business’ m mdustry (taking the average profits for the last ten years of the 
registered companies engaged m cotton mills, jute mills, tea-plantmg, coal- 
mining, and the manufacture of iron and steel, sugar, cement, and paper) were 
divided equally among the whole of the Indian people, that would only give 
them an extra 3 annas per head per year (about SJd. [7 cents]) If the whole 
of the peace-time cost of the army and the whole net annual charge of the 
Indian national debt were remitted and a correspondmg sum divided among 
the people equally, that would only give them about IJ rupees (about Is lO^d 
[50 cents]) per head per annum If the value of all India’s exports (takmg 
the figures for the last year before the war) were increased by 25 per cent and 
there were no corresponding nse in the cost of India’s imports, the net benefit 
to the Indian people would only amount to J rupee (Is 6d, [36 cents]) per head 
per annum.” (George Schuster and Guy Wint, India and Democracy^ p. 2^ ) 
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industries died, as the English handloom weavers were ruined or the 
domestic mdustnes of Vermont or Tennessee wilted under the com- 
petition of Lowell and Lawrence^ That the old village mdustiy could 
have syrvived m India is highly unhkely, for an Into so technically 
backward would have been an easy victim to aggression, even if we 
assume that an mdependent Into or Indias would have survived in 
the nmeteenth century when, for the first time in history, there was a 
decided technological superiority on the side of the West. The only 
Oriental nation that remained master of its internal and external 
pohcy m the nmeteenth century was Japan, and she did so by adopt- 
mg the relevant western techmques. She gave up her own domestic 
mdustry for the politically indispensable weapons of modem mditary 
and mdustnal eqmpment. Mr. Gandhi, who does not beheve in 
progress, is entitled to lament the commg of modern mdustry, but 
cntics of Enghsh rule m Into who share his views ought to be 
philosophical about the dehvery of towns hke Manchester (that m 
New England as well as that m old England) from the corruption 
wrought by the dark satamc mills where so much cotton and money 
was once made, as it is now being made m Bombay and Osaka ^ 

But it is argued that it was a crimmally selfish act on the part of the 
English to prevent Indian mdustry from flounshmg under high pro- 
tective tariffs. The picture of an Into able to impose what tariffs 
she liked on the mdustnal products of the western powers is mter- 
estmg but not convmcmg. The western powers prevented China 
from imposing protective tariffs, and the belief that Into would have 
been better able to resist this imposition than China is highly 
improbable. The best that the fnends of Chmese pohtical autonomy 
could secure for her was the “open door,” that is, an equal chance 

1 “In the five years up to 1914 India imported as an annual average from the 
United Kmgddha goods worth £61 millions and exported to the United King- 
dom goods worth £37J rmllions, i e a favourable Umted Kingdom balance of 
£23 J miUions In the last full year before the piesent war, 1 938-9, the position 
had been completely revwsed Indian imports from the Umted Kingdom weie 
£34 8 milhons and her exports to the Umted Kmgdom £43i millions, i e a 
favourable Indian balance of £8^ milhons In the pre-1914 penod India look 
63 per cent of her imports from the Umted Kingdom and sent to the Umted 
Kingdom 25 per cent of her exports In 1938-39 imports from the Umted 
Kingdom were no more than 30} per cent of India’s imports while the pro- 
portion of India’s exports which went to the Umted Kingdom had nsen to 
34} per cent The transformation mdicated in these figures is a still more 
stnkmg testimony to Bntish policy when the story underlymg it is examined 
The fall' in Bntish exports has, as is well known, brought widespread misery 
and disaster to Lancashire. Yet this has been accepted as a necessary result of 
the principle of allowmg India fiscal autonomy ” (G Schuster and G Wmt, 
op. cit , 313.) 
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for the United States to sell in the unprotected Chinese market. It 
was -not fear of Chinese tariffs that made the acquisition of the 
P hili ppines attractive to so many Amencans around 1900, but the 
fear that, without control of one of the gateways mto Chma, there 
would be no chance of competition at aU. From this scramble for 
concessions and exclusive privileges, India was saved by British 
control.! 

The Indian peasant was also saved from having to pay the cost of 
Indian industnahzation. The Amencan farmer, by voting Repub-* 
hcan, gave more or less conscious consent to this sacrifice. But how 
was the Indian peasant of 1870 to be consulted? The histoncal 
alternative was not between an independent, strong, umted India 
doing what she liked and, if she liked, accelerating the process that 
has created the great textile fortunes and textile slums of Bombay, 
but between an India with a tanfif imposed by England and India 
with free trade imposed by England. For the sake of Enghsh 
politics, Enghsh honour, and Enghsh economic health, it is surely a 
matter for rejoicing that free trade was imposed’ How could any 
fepresentative government, open to domestic pressure blocs, have 
avoided mampulatmg the tanff to suit Enghsh vested interests — or 
favoured Indian interests? The history of the French empire and of 
tariff-making m the Umted States provides an answer. Fortunately 
for India (comparatively fortunately that is— there is no absolute 
good fortune m this world), En^and followed a pohcy of enhghtened 
self-interest as the Dutch came to do. The “open door” was main- 
tained in India for aU the world to enter. 

In the last twenty years, indeed, thmgs have changed. Free trade 
is no longer an En^sh rehgton, and with the dechne m the English 
will to impose its wishes on India and the Enghsh conviction that 
she knows what is good for India, Indian tanffs have,.men steadily 

! Of course in a study of Amencan imperialism, it would be wrong to omit 
the illusions as to the commercial possibilities of the Philippmes once they were 
forcibly incorporated mto the Amencan tanfif system “No one m this Colony 
(Hcmg Kong) beheves for a moment that Amencan goods could be successfully 
imported mto the Philippmes if any form of the open door pohcy was adopted 
by the Islands. To En^andand Germany would fall 75 per cent of the trade.” — 
U.S Consul-General Wildman to John Hay, January 6th, 1899 (Tyler Dennett, 
John Hay, p 287 ) 

Fortunately for the Umted States and the Philippmes, the mercantilist 
delusions of Lodge, Bevendge, etc., proved nonsensical and the temptation to 
betray its foundmg prmciples was withdrawn from the Amencan people. In 
the -great formative period of the Bntish Empire m the mneteenth century, 
British public opmion was, fortunately, hard-boiled. Busmesses that couldn’t 
pay their way without tanfif protection were not worth saving, whether they 
were Enghsh or Indian. 
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to the disadvantage of Lancashire and not necessarily to the advan- 
tage of India, if by India we mean the peoples of India. The Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinners talked and sometimes talk still with that naive 
identification of their interests with the pubhc good which is the 
mark of tariff-mongers in the days of CordeU Hull, as of Grover 
Cleveland or Adam Smith, but their laments have not been hstened 
to. That India is a poor country and that some of its poverty is due 
to British timidity and mcompetence is true. But that it is poorer 
than Its neighbour, Chma, or that it would have been less poor if the 
industrial revolution had been kept out of India by force (although 
force, m the modem world, is a function of industnalization), or that 
cheap cotton goods made in Lancashire or Japan rather than dearer 
cotton goods made in Bombay are or were an outrage on the rights 
and mterests of India — ^these are assertions to be proved, not axioms 
to be simply stated. 

But when all this is said and done, it merely means that not the 
worst has been made of a very bad and almost impossible job. Some 
of the English vutues acqmred in the nmeteenth century, hke financial 
probity, administrative competence, and industry, were possibly too 
dearly bought. A more amiable, less orderly government might have 
suited India better. The change from adventurers of genius who 
really assimilated some of the spint of India, to rehgious, upnght, 
stiff, and alien bureaucrats was not an unmitigated gam. Wairen 
Hastings, hke Boss Croker, knew some things abouthuman nature 
that were concealed from reformed English civil servants and from 
American mumcipal reformers It was particularly unfortunate that 
in a country where caste in one form was the great local curse, caste 
m a new form should have been introduced. The pubhc-school 
stiffness, the too easy division of the world into gentlemen and others, 
helped to breed ill manners in the ruhng race. The terror of bad 
form, of lettihg down the side, made for a social exclusiveness that 
Indian soaety made too easy and, in some ways, too justifiable Since 
until modem times there could be no social meetings between the 
Enghsh males and respectable Indian women, English women in 
In(ha helped to increase social tension. The general European, 
American, and Indian complaint about Enghsh bad manners could 
not be disregarded even if it were inherently improbable that it was 
justified, which it certainly is not. A few cheerfid knaves might have 
leavened the lump of righteous and self-righteous Enghshry Even 
the fact that a high proportion of the great civil servants were Irish 
did not do the good that might have been hoped for. For they did 
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not display any more social plasticity than the English; and they 
brought to the problem of Indian government that national talent 
for intellectual brutahty, as apart from the snobbish brutahty which 
was the English rock of offence. An Irishman saymg (or obviously 
thinking) “You’re a damned fool” was really no improvement on an 
Englishman thinking “You’re an outsider.”i 

The Scots were free from some of the Enghsh and Irish vices. 
They had more tolerance for merely metaphysical argument, more 
patience, more readiness to do the job, no matter how much they 
dishked the personal relations involved in doing it But their very 
habit of metaphysical thought did not lead them to take senously 
enough the metaphysics of Indian pohtics. Mr. Gandhi is not the 
type to impress a countryman of Adam Smith or David Hume as a 
thinker, and he is not the type to appeal to the admimstrator either, 
however much he may appeal to the morahst. 

And all the Bntish peoples share in the “Anglo-Saxon” colour 
prejudice which, whether it is a new phenomenon or not, and 
whether it is increasing or dinunishing, is sttll a mighty force weaken- 
ing the political and moral power of Sli. the Enghsh-speaking peoples, 
especially in Asia, where resentment of this bias is most forcibly ex- 
pressed by the coloured people which has most successfully mastered 
the secret of white supenority — ^the gun, the plane, the warship. 
However much the Chinese may hate or the Indians may fear the 
Japanese, there must be few Asiatics who have not been tempted in 
the last year to think of Pearl Harbour and Singapore with just a 
httle gratification. Such gratification is of course a luxury which 
neither Indians nor Chmese can afford, but people sometimes indulge 
in feehngs that are beyond their means. 

But behind all the failures and limited successes of English rule in 
India lay the fact that it was foreign. Had the En^ish settled in the 
country, made themselves a new ruhng caste, played the part of the 

1 In some ways the Insh agents of English rule in India were less well 
(laalihed to deal with Indian Nationalists than were the Enghsh themselves 
Some of the most vigorous and rigorous ofBcials m India were Irish CathoUc 
Nationalists — ^at home The original “Bengal Tiger” was not that eminently 
capable Scot, Sir John Anderson, but Lord MacDonneU, and the most out- 
spoken embodiment m recent times of the old view that the Indians ought to 
be ruled for their own good was Sir Michael O’Dwyer Here the difference m 
national tradition made the Irish oflScials unsympathetic to Nationalist move- 
ments conducted on non-aggressive Imes The countrymen of Wolfe Tone and 
Patridc Pearse are not temperamentally disposed to admiration for the methods 
of Messrs Gandhi and Nehru It is possible that Sir Michael O’Dwyer had 
more understandmg of the type of Indian Nationalist who finally shot him 
than of the type that argued with him 
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Manchus m China, many good things they did would have lasted 
longer and taken deeper root in Indian life. Foreign rule could not 
be a permanent cure for the varied ills of Indian society that alone 
made foreign rule possible. But that the Enghsh solution was worse 
than any alternative solution (or that there was any alternative 
solution for India) is not certain, perhaps not even probable It is 
likely that long before the second centenary of Plassey ( 1957 ) the 
empire founded by that battle will have gone the way of other empires. 
In Chinese terms, the mandate of Heaven has been withdrawn, g.nd 
not the least proof of that withdrawal is the scepticism of the Enghsh 
about their impenal mission 

How much trace those generations of alien rule will leave, none 
can predict The use of the English language, of English pohtical 
methods and vocabulary, of Enghsh administrative practices, may 
huger for a generation or two ; but the greatest Enghsh legacy to 
India, the political unity of the peninsula, is what is most m doubt. 
For the English in refusing to impose their own way of life on fndia 
m any but superficial forms confessed the impotence which was 
inherent in their position 

It was Indian weakness, not Enghsh strength, that made Enghsh 
paramountcy possible But from that weakness could not come the 
strength to make of India that spiritual umt which real national 
freedom calls for. That umty has only been bought in other countries 
at a great price. Thanks to her colonial position, India has been 
reduced to having her Gettysburg address without having a Gettys- 
burg, but whether government of the people, by the people, for the 
people can be got as easily and cheaply as optimists m India, 
America and England think, remains to be seen. If she passes on to 
national independence and democratic government without paying 
the heavy pijice exacted of other comparable regions, India will be as 
lucky m the future as she has been unlucky in the past. 
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THE ENGLISH AT WAR 

T he meteor flag of England shall yet ternfic burn,” Thomas 
Campbell had no ironic intention when he wrote the hnes.^ 
But the Enghshman may be forgiven if he stresses the “yet” 
m a “jam to-morrow” spmt, for not only has hope been long deferred 
m most British wars, it has become a national habit to assume that it 
will be so and, in a sense, should be so. No people is less surprised 
by reverses or less easily cast down by them. When a war has been a 
series of brilhant successes, the pubhc has forgotten it. Thus the 
great Duke of Marlborough has never had the popular fame of the 
Duke of Wellington, who is pictured as performing the simple role of 
puttmg a number of Enghsh infantry regiments on a hill and letting 
the French exhaust themselves trying to persuade them that all was 
lost. But in the Army and outside it, much less successful generals 
have been much more popular. The Army, that is, has never been 
taken with sufficient seriousness Its moral rather than its intellectual 
qualities have been stressed, and victones won, with the odds on the 
side of the victors, the object of good generalship, are less popular 
.than victories won against the odds. Getting there “fustest with 
mostest” may be a motto worthy of American or other foreign 
generals, but, in the confused image of war that does duty for 
history in the Enghsh mind, it is not how the deeds that won the 
Empire were done. 

Of course, this attitude reflects the unconscious arrogance of a 
country that could afford a good deal of military meffictency because 
it was an island— and a safely guarded island. “ L’ Angleterre est une 
ile,” said Michelet. That was the keystone of Enghsh pohcy and again 
and again there has been struck a note of exultation: 

1 Campbell was a Scotch Radical poet His other chief contnbutions to 
Enghsh popular hterature were a poem commemoratmg the least glonous of 
Nelson’s victones, “The Battle of the Baltic,” and “Hohenlinden,” which 
recounts the tnumph of a French army over England’s ally, Austna The only 
other mihtary poems commonly known are “ The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
of which the best known line is “Someone had blundered” and “The Battle of 
Blenheim,” a sceptical assessment of the importance of the most bnlhant of 
Enghsh victories. A thousand people know these not uncritically patriotic 
veraes for «ae who knows Thomas Hardy’s “Albuera.” 
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Oh Thou, that dear and happy is!;5. 

The garden of the world erewhile. 

Thou Paradise of the four seas. 

Which Heaven planted us to please. 

But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery if not flaming sword. 

Such a garden-island could afford to rejoice that 

The gardener has the soldier’s place. 

Because she was an island, England escaped that miutaiizauon which 
overtook Europe m the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
She escaped the identification of the gentry with an oifictr class, and, 
no doubt, paid a pnce for that escape in an insufiiciently pi ofessional 
attitude m those members of the ruling class who did become, for 
longer or for shorter penods, oflicers in Ihe little army that adequately 
served the purposes of the great sea power. 

The contrast between England and the Continental nations became 
more striking with the transformation wrought by the French 
Revolution. On one side of the Channel, the nation in arms, on the 
other, a rather random handful of the gentry controlhng a small 
army of poor men, enlisted for simple material motives, living apart 
from the nation in the new barracks, servmg for twenty-one years, 
often thousands of miles away from home. Such an army was not 
part of the nation as the French army was, still less the armature of 
the whole state as the Prussian army was. The rising middle class 
might not have a single soldier in its acquamtanceship; the rank and 
file were too poor, the officers too exclusive, to have anything m 
common with the merchants of Manchester or Bir mingha m- The 
world of Kiphng’s “Soldiers Three” was as much a novelty to the 
English middle class as to the American. 

Wars took place, but off-stage. There were victories and defeats, 
Tel-el-Kebir and Maiwand, from which bronzed commissionaures 
and shghtly cnppled doctors hke John Watson returned to the full 
civihan life of Victonan London. There were reforms in the Army, 
the old long-service army gave place to a more modem professional 
army, imitatmg, m an English half-hearted way, the Prussian helmet 
and the Prussian staff. But the Army was still a minor and slightly 
un-Enghsh institution. At the time when its hterary apotheosis was 
complete, came the humihations of the South African war And when 
the next test came, the old professional army, almost bled to death m 
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the first months of the war, was merged, swamped m the first great 
national army, milhons strong, that was needed to destroy German 
power. For the first time, the average Englishman of all classes knew 
the Army at first hand, not as a subject for standard pride or standard 
jokes, but as an institution whose strength and weakness was a 
matter of life and death for the individual and the nation. Into the 
Army were sucked some of the most cntical minds m England, to 
whom almost everything m the Army was equally new and equally 
odd. As the bloody battles succeeded one another, with no visible 
result, the stereotype of battles in which the incompetence of the 
leaders was too much for the courage of the led was stamped on 
the pubhc mmd. The P.B I (the “poor bloody infantry”) were the 
victims less of war than of the War Office. The island was no longer 
a pnvileged place: 

What luckless apple did we taste, 

To make us mortal, and Thee waste? 

When peace came, the first desire of the miUions of atizen soldiers 
was to get back to civil life as fast as they could. Attempts to build 
up a soldiers’ vote, or a soldiers’ bloc, failed The Enghsh veteran 
of three or four years’ service, ranging from France to the Caucasus, 
had no desire to be reminded of his past ordeal. The Bntish Legion, 
as a hobby or as an institution, quickly sank into comparative 
obscunty. Once a year, on Armistice Day, its members paraded in 
shabby civilian clothes, with their medals on their chests, ummpressive 
figures trudging through the November mists to the local war memor- 
ial. How unhke the organized glorifications of their achievements 
that marked such German veterans’ orgamzations as the Stahlhelm! 
How unlike the satumaha of an Amencan Legion Convention turn- 
ing Cleveland mto Pans for a week! Never was Epghsh life so 
civilian m tone as when most vigorous male adults had been soldiers.^ 

It was the epoch when the Oxford Umon voted not to “fight for 
its King and Country,” a resolution immediately and widely mis- 
understood, but which did represent a natural reaction against 

1 In the late summer of 1936 1 was m Chattanooga I was awakened m the 
morning by the noise of what I took for a machme-gun It was, m fact, the 
exhaust of a Ford that had been made to mutate the sound of a machme-gun 
by some Legionnaires who had arrived to take part m the State Convention 
of the American Legion. This tnck had the population, white and coloured, 
rolling m the aisles I told this story a week or so later to one of the wisest of 
Americans I said to him that I didn’t tbmk there was a place m Europe where 
that would seem funny He replied that he didn’t think there was a place m 
America, even his own state of Kansas, where it wouldn’t. 
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*‘mere'’ patriotism, and a very English but dangerous belief that 
what was out-of-date in Oxford must be out of date everywhere 
But for once Oxford abandoned a lost cause long before it was lost, 
and the Enghsh intellectual assumed too easily that all colonels were 
Blimps or even that Bhmp was always wrong. 

The return to the old professional army system broke the brief 
contact between the soldier and the pubhc. Less than ever was 
soldiering a career that could appeal to the intelhgent young mar 
who had no emotional bias towards it — ^and to admit such an 
emotional bias was to write yourself down a gangster, a sadist, or a 
fool The old view of the honour of the profession of arms seemed 
dead ^ 

It was inevitable, then, that only the most conservative minds were 
attracted to the army Prospects m it were not bright Had the last 
war not been fought to end war? Endless peace-time preparation for 
a most unlikely eventuality, a spell of service in the tropics, made only 
mildly mterestmg by a feeble Burmese rebellion, retiral on not very 
handsome pensions in early middle-age, these were the prospects 
offered to the would-be officer.^ There might, indeed, have been no 
officers at aU but for the survival in many otherwise cultivated 
breasts of the old bias in favour of the soldier’s careei being possibly 
the most bnlliant of all And in addition to those who took Dr. 
Johnson’s view of the matter, there were enough famihes where the 
army was a tradition, as the pulpit had been among the New England 
brahmins, or where the social prestige of the officer counted to tip 
the scale against the Enghsh equivalents of selhng bonds or insur- 
ance, or entering a good law firm. 

It would have been idle to expect of officers so recruited a ready 
welcome for all modern ideas. If they had been open to all the winds 
of current doctnne, they would have been at least as tempted to leave 
the army altogether as to try to modernize it or themselves. When 

1 In the gieat debate raised by the calculated indiscretion of Sir Fredenck 
Maurice m the last war, some good Liberals who sympathi7ed with General 
Maurice’s hostility to Mr Lloyd George were yet scandalized by his admitted 
pride in his profession How you got soldiers at all, or what kind you got if 
the profession was merely odious, was a question not asked often enough 

® The Amencan situation was not quite the same There were fewer officers 
to be provided out of a much larger population And the pay and prospects 
of the American officer were much better than those of the Enghsh officer 
Nominations to West Point were valuable parts of Congressional patronage 
Noramations to Sandhurst or even to Woolwich (where cadets are prepared for 
the Artillery and Engmeers), even had they been in Parliamentary hands, would 
not necessanly have been much sought after, at any rat^ by very able boys who 
could have won Oxford or Cambridge scholarships 
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the intellectuals did turn to nuhtaiy matters, it was to quote Clemen- 
ceau to the effect that war was too serious a matter to leave to 
soldiers — ^and then to leave it to soldiers. 

Interest m mihtary matters was confined to the reduction of 
mihtary science to staymg on the defensive and winning wars without 
very much blood and tears But, until the Spanish civil war, there 
was no real mterest on the Left at all. War was a sm to the leaders 
of the Labour party, most of whomhad been pacifists in the last war.^ 
The Spanish War did open the eyes of many of the Left to the sad 
truth enunciated by Mr. Dooley • you can refuse to love a man or to 
lend him money, but if he wants a fight you have got to oblige him 
Yet, contemplating the Spanish war, not enough attention was paid 
to the fact that the Fasasts won it and never, except for a brief 
moment, looked like losing it. And if that victory was due to German 
and Itahan aid, that showed how formidable international Fascism 
was. Yet the Labour party took no critical interest m British arma- 
ment pohey and on the very eve of the war, when Hitler and Enghsh 
pubhc opimon had at last forced some semblance of reahsm on the 
Chamberlain government, the party that had been most vociferously 
in favour of standmg up to Hider voted against conscnption. It was 
against their principles, so were war, disease, poverty, ram on May 
Day, and many other disagreeable aspects of this vale of tears There 
were exceptions; some Labour leaders joined the Temtonal Army, 
the suddenly expanded National Guard. Some (off the record) 
deplored the lack of reahsm that was bemg shovra, but if the British 
army in 1939 was not notably well prepared for the ordeal of 1940 
the best that can be said for die Official Opposition is that they had 
done nothing to make it fit or unfit 

The record of the Conservative (or National) Government is, of 
course, worse. They were the government, they were paid to see that 
no harm befell the Commonwealth and the Conservatives were the 
traditionally patnodc, not to say jmgo, party. Yet, m 1939, England 
was less weU prepared on land than she had been m 1914. 

There is a special as well as a general reason why Britain was less 
well prepared for war in 1939 than m 1914. In the cntical peiiod 
before ^e war of 1914, England had a Liberal government. And the 

1 One of the two Labour governments showed its fine confusion of nund by 
stopping the grants to cadet corps in the secondary schools, but continuing 
grants to the Officers’ Traimng Corps in the public schools The children of the 
workers would be saved from the sinful contacts which were not denied the 
sons of the boss class. It is difficult to beheve that people who thought like 
this took the dangers of war or Fascism at all senously. 
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old Liberal party was far better equipped to prepare for war than 
either a Conservative or Labour government could be. The Liberals 
were by tradition anti-imhtarist, sceptical of the beneficent effects of 
war and of the worth of rmhtary glory For two generations, at 
least, the assets of mihtary glory had been taken over by the Tones. 
The last attempt by a Liberal to cash in on the pohlical profits of a 
belhgerent foreign pohey had been made by Palmerston And 
Palmerston’s success had been purely personal , by a noisy “ Liberal ” 
foreign policy, by ostentatious attention to armaments, he had been 
able to follow out a profoundly conservative policy at home. The 
Liberals learned their lesson. They benefited by pubhc reaction 
against expensive and unsuccessful impenahsm in Afghanistan and 
South Africa. They made a mess of it when they attempted, m a 
half-hearted way in the Soudan, to rescue General Gordon with due 
attention to Liberal pnnciples in finance and Liberal principles in 
matters hke the slave trade. They were the party of “ peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform ” 

But although they were the party of peace, they realized that it took 
only one to make a quarrel, no number of pious resolutions could 
guarantee peace. So there was nothing ilhberal in making prepara- 
tions for war while hopmg and expecting to avoid war But they were 
also the party of retrenchment, and waste was rampant in the 
military estabhshments — ^waste of a kind which the Liberals were 
well equipped to spot For the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
^orious war” made httle appeal, and the fine feathers and social 
graces of the army were among the most obvious forms of con- 
spicuous waste. Then the beneficiaries of this waste were nearly all 
stout Tones to whom the Army was something not to be admmistered 
in any narrow functional sense, but something as wrapped up m 
sacred ntua^ as cncket or the huntmg field. So it was easy for a 
Liberal government to lay radical and sacnlegious hands on those 
parts of the mihtary estabhshment most treasured by the Tones and 
least relevant to mihtary efficiency. And such economies could be 
accompamed by reform, smee reform, again, took the form of stress- 
ing the professional as against the ornamental andconseivative side 
of the army. 

So the great reforming mimsters were Radicals like Cardwell and 
Campbell-Bannerman and Haldane. They undertook to provide and 
did provide a cheaper, more efficient, less conservative army In 
domg this they made many deeper but few new enemies and they 
alienated no fnends. To carry out valuable reforms entirely at the 
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expense of the vested interests of the rival party is a dream of every 
pohtician. Of course, more is required than a steady mdiJBference to 
the lamentations of the foe. There must be a positive content to the 
reform as well But two great Liberal War Ministers, Cardwell and 
Haldane, were first-class admimstrators who thought the problems of 
mihtary administration worthy of the full exercise of their energies. 
And the Liberal Prime Ministers who chose and supported them 
thought the War OflSce a worthwhile job.^ 

The Navy was less of a mere vested interest, its reform more 
divorced from party and social pohtics, but the Liberal government 
m 1914 had shown full appreciation of the importance of naval 
ejBBciency, not only by its readiness to spend money, but by the 
appointment to the Admiralty of one of the two rising hopes of the 
party, Mr. Churchill. 

Alas, the parties which alternated in power after 1922 were not 
run by realist Liberals, but by two different kinds of sentimentahsts. 
The” Conservative War Mimsters never got down to thinking out the 
problem of what preparation for war meant, in either the diplomatic 
or the military field. The old ways were good enough for them A 
Conservative government tackling the cavalry stranglehold on the 
Army would be like a Conservative government making the pubhc 
schools really pubhc, an anti-Conservative government. 

But there were other than narrow party reasons why England was 
ill prepared for war m 1939, reasons indeed that make it almost 
creditable that she was so lU prepared. For the change m the charac- 
ter of modern war made it impossible for a democracy to prepare 
adequately in a time of formal peace In 1914, the Queen of Battles 
was the machine-gun, and, to a lesser extent, the quick-lfinng field- 
gun, both defensive weapons. So the initial weakness of the Alhes 
could be prevented from being fatal to them. The tactiQs imposed on 
both sides by the nature of the weapons available helped, in the long 

1 An example of the attitude of the acadenuc Liberal to Army reform is given 
in the letter which Jowett, Master of Balliol, wrote to the young Lord Lans- 
downe when he became Under-Secretary for War m the great Gladstone 
ministry m 1872 There is no interest in military efficiency as such, there is 
-evident a desire to find some good reason why a reasonable young man should 
be zealous for Army reform ‘T sometimes think of the Army Reorgamzation 
Bill as a great measure of education The Army is one of the two great public 
schools of England This is not a pomt of view that can be stated prommently. 
Yet to those who reflect that m the next thurty years we shall probably spend 
on the two services a sura equal to the National Debt, and as we hope without 
even engaging in war, it may be a consolation to remember that our mihtary 
arrangements have improved the national character and physique of the people.” 
(Abbott and Campbell, Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett^ voL u, p. 45 ) 
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run, the side that had unmobilized resources. But in this war the 
decisive weapons, the tank and the aeroplane, helped the ofifensive. 
The victonous onslaught of the supenor army paid its old dividends 
in accumulating strength on one side and debihty on the other. It 
is obviQus now (though it was not obvious in 1940) that the hopes of 
a second Battle of the Marne entertained by many people^ up till the 
fall of Pans were illusions, based on inadequate knowledge of the 
nature of modern war The success with which the Germans drove 
to the Volga and the Caucasus shows what httle chance the French 
had of resistmg the power of the German armed might. Our 
admiration for what the Russians have done is proof enough of how 
we have accepted the fact of the overmastenng power of a well 
equipped modem army on the ofifensive against an infenor foe. 
Napoleon could not have won m 1940. 

But the preparation of this German might had involved so pro- 
found a distortion of “normal” German life that only a country m 
which the difference between war and peace was purely formal covild 
have endured the strain. Freedom of all kinds had to be suppressed 
to make the arming of Germany piacticable. All doubts as to the 
necessity of the war plan had to be suppressed, all means of judging 
had to be removed, enemies had to be provided, Jews, then Czechs, 
then Poles, then Enghsh. The immense diversion of economic 
resources had to be kept from producing its nattiral result, an in- 
creased demand for consumer’s goods. Germany conquered un- 
employment by abohshing the normal reasons for employment. It 
was a solution — of a kind. 

There was current in pre-1939 Germany a story that perfectly 
described the situation A worker in a Berhn baby-carnage factory 
was about to become a father. He took away, bit by bit, all the parts 
necessary to budd a baby-camage. He tned to do so, but, as he 
lamented to his wife, “No matter what I do it always turns out to be 
a machine-gun.” V^ch is a parable. Whatever a free society did in 
the way of rearmament it could not prevent its rearming creating a 
demand for baby-carriages, cars, refrigerators, silk stockings. And 
such a demand dimimshed the resources available for rearmament. 
Silk on a girl’s legs cannot also go mto parachutes or barrage 
balloons. 

Only an authoritanan government can refuse to let the workers 
spend their wages, can depress the standard of hving, can give cannon 
instead of butter. A free government can only do ttus in presence of 

1 Including myself 
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unmment and immediate danger. That there was such danger was 
obvious to those who can face unpleasant truths, but they are always 
m a minority. Could a free government prevent the power against 
whose plans it was belatedly preparing from confusmg the pubhc 
mmd by encouraging organizations like the Link or pubheations 
hke those issued by Flanders Hall? Only when the danger was so 
obvious that aU but the most pertinacious optimists or partisans were 
silent, could a free government at last begin to do, with general 
assent, what the authoritanan governments do by mere decree and 
by the manufacture of pubhc opimoiu And by that time it was too 
late. The totahtanan powers had gamed a great start, it is that start 
in the race which is belatedly perceived and which at last breaks 
down the natural reluctance of the citizen of the free state to sacrifice 
some of his freedom. And it is doubtful if anything but actual war, 
or even actual imminent danger, a Dunkirk or a Pearl Harbour, 
really shakes the mass of men out of their complacency. 

The Conservative government in England was faced with the 
dilflTuma of admitting openly that German rearmament was a grave 
and increasing danger to England and demanding full powers to deal 
with it and, at the same time, preserving normal diplomatic relations, 
playing the comedy of being just big boys together. A very strong, 
far-sighted, danng ruler or rulers naight have taken the nsk. But the 
Enghsh people had not elected MacDonalds or Baldwins for their 
energy or danng. They were no Dantons awaiting the chance to 
show boldness; no Pitts confident that they could save the country 
and that no one else could. So we had chaotic policies like the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty that had any value only if German 
good faith could be counted on, and an attempt at the same time, in 
a sheepish and inadequate way, to make the R A F. the equal of the 
Luftwaffe. The pubhc could see the inconsistency and was deaf to 
the timid suggestion that the situaton, though well "in hand, was 
senous aU the same. 

It is true that the Enghsh government before 1939 made all the 
extra mistakes possible, down to the nonsensical promise of “peace 
in our time” accompanied by more armaments, but although no 
government could have done much worse, no democratic govern- 
ment of the usual type in which the customer, i e. the voter, is always 
right, could have done much better. 

Leaders whose more or less avowed principle is that they know no 
more than the average man or that, if they do, they must not act on 
this knowledge, are not confined to En^and. So Mr. Churchill was 
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kept out of office, and, m the United States, the vigilance of the 
President in naval and diplomatic matters was taken as a hobby of an 
otherwise sagacious executive, when it was not taken as the hallucin- 
ation of a man who had not the profound knowledge of the outside 
world that mspired Senator Borah. As far as their pohtical systems 
are truly representative, England did not deserve to have Mr. 
ChurchiU in reserve, any more than the Umted States deserved to 
have Mr. Roosevelt in office. That they had them all the same 
suggests that the old proverb “God looks after fools, drunkards, and 
the United States” ought to have added to it “and England.” France, 
which had neither a Churchill nor a Roosevelt, had to fall back on 
superannuated soldiers and political admirals, neither of them 
worthy rulers of the country of the Revolution or of 1914 Lincolns 
and Clemenceaus are more indispensable instruments of democratic 
victory than Grants or Fochs — ^which is only perceived when a 
country has to fall back on Grant or on very infenor versions of 
Foch. 

The Enghsh army in 1939 was too small, too ill provided with 
modern weapons, too much impressed with the lessons and the 
personalities of the last war, to play anything hke the role it had 
played in 1914. The war was even less hke what had been foreseen 
than it had been in 1914; the bad diplomatic preparations made the 
British share of the mihtary effort more madequate to the needs of 
the alhance. Instead of a retreat from Mons, the Marne, the Aisne, 
Ypres, there was disaster and the abandonment of the Continent. 
Menaced with invasion, forced to fight with inadequate forces far 
from Its bases and to fight alone, it was no wonder that the British 
mihtary record was poor. Mihtaiy thought had not been encouraged 
dunng the long armistice years and an army needs constant stimulus 
to thought.! Nor was this imtial defect easily remedied. Germany 
had gained ^ good deal of techmeal knowledge, cheaply, in the 
Spamsh War, every victorious campaign taught her more But the 
Enghsh army was always labouring behind with no time to seek 
perfect or even adequate solutions. Where the barest minimum of 
equipment was scarce, fine improvements in design were easily 
ne^ected Where the nearest approach to modem equipment that 

! “The army ages men sooner than the law and philosophy, it exposes them 
more freely to germs which undermine and destroy, and it shelters them more 
completely from thought, which stimulates and preserves A lawyer must keep 
his law highly polished and up-to-date or he hears of it withm a fortnight, a 
general never realizes he is out of training and behmd the times until disaster 
IS accomplished.” (H G Wells, Bealby) 

O 
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was available had to be sent on a voyage of 14,000 miles, a voyage 
taking months to make, it was natural not to wait on perfection ^ 

And for modem war of armoured divisions striking like thunder- 
bolts over great stretches of country, no country coidd be a poorer 
traimng ground than the crowded island. The nearest approach to an 
open manoeuvre area, such as the Germans have and the Russians 
have and the Amencans have, is Salisbury Plam, which a good-gomg 
Panzer division would cross in an hour. There is no En^sh equiv- 
alent of Pomeraman heaths or Louisiana swamps, where mimic war 
cafi be practised with some reasonably close approximation to the 
real thmg. 

So for two years the British army had to fight battles at the end of 
one of the longest commumcations hnes m history, or to train in a 
crowded island where real battle conditions were almost impossible. 
The army so constituted had to find its oflicers from a mass of not 
highly mihtary young men whose very virtues were not always 
assets. Quite often the new jumor ofllcers were much cleverer than 
their professional chiefs, even more often they thought they were; 
it took time and the stem test of war to find leaders Thus, but for 
the Burma campaign, General Alexander might not have been given 
a chance to show those talents of leadership, of making bncks with- 
out straw, which he later used to more obvious advantage m Egypt. 
But however useful a lost campaign may be for testing men and 
leaders, it is not stimulatmg to the outside observer. The Amencan 
newspapermen had a very different estimate of McQellan from that 
of his soldiers, and Lmcoln had to pay a great deal of attention to 
newspaper men m an election year. Churchill had not the same 
temptation, and Alexander and Montgomery were given their chance. 
That they succeeded is a matter for general gratification, but it must 
have been a matter of surprise for many Amencans who took too 
senously the mgrained English habit of not expecting much (m 
words) of the Army. What they expect in their hearts is a final 
victory when more bnlhant and professional armies have got tired 
and see by the rules of the game, as Ludendorff did m 1918 and 
P6tam m 1940, that all is lost. It is then that the Enghsh soldier gets 
his unprofessional revenge, and then that he and the Enghsh people 

1 The boldness of the decision to send the most modern weapons to Egypt 
and to take the offensive there, can be more easily understood if for London in 
1940 Washington in 1862 (or 1864) is read, and the constant fear of a raid on 
■ the captal which cramped the freedom both of McClellan and Grant is remem- 
bea^d. Lmcoln was less bold than Churclull or the population of Washington 
less phlegmatic than the Londoners 
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reap the harvest of their generosity. Because they are kind, not to 
say generous, to unfortunate generals, the survivors in the elimination 
contest do not suffer from delusions of grandeur, nor do the un- 
successful feel that since they have failed there is no hope that any 
other baders or methods can succeed. The most successful English 
generals have had stern critics, some of them not even young, in their 
own armies As readers of Thackeray may remember, good Tones 
backed Webb against Marlborough, and in Wellington’s army smart 
young Whig subalterns were ready with socially superior sneers at 
the ease \Mth which WeUington was outmanoeuvred by Mass^na’or 
Marmont, and cymcal at the luck which persistently followed that 
pushing general who was not accepted at Holland House 

It has been no bad thing foi the British army that, even in its own 
eyes, it has no unchequered record of success Othei armies have 
taken a grim pride in gallant but unsuccessful actions The Con- 
tinental army was not ashamed of Brandywine, or the Army of the 
Potomac of Fredericksburg. Virgima has not forgotten Pickett’s 
unavaihng charge, or Georgia the last campaign of Hood. But no 
army has made such a cult of the gallant and often foolish last stand 
as the Enghsh. No other country has a nursery rhyme which teUs 
how the “ grand old Duke of York ” marched his men up and marched 
them down and marched them back again And that very English 
figure was a more popular commander-m-chief than Welhngton and 
occupies a pJlar in London almost as high as Nelson’s, while 
WeUington is commemorated by AchiUes posing awkwardly in the 
nude, hke the advertisement of a physical culture school. 

The British army is a very Enghsh mstitution, even to letting the 
chief credit for its not infrequent victories go to the Scots and the 
Irish and the Austrahans and other peoples with more taste for 
martial glory than the nation of shopkeepers, the most soldierly of 
unmihtary peoples. 

The English are a nation of players of team games and makers of 
engines and runners of races So the success of the RA.F. has 
nothing surprising in it The countrymen of Watt and Parsons and 
RoUs^ were not at a loss mechanically, nor were the countrymen of 
the great sailors or the great aviators of the last war unworthy of 
their predecessors It is unnecessary to insist that the RAF. v/as a 
good thing, even those who have not watched their arabesques m 

1 Watt was Scottish, but his workmen were English as was his practical 
business partner, Matthew Boulton Parsons, the mventor of the marine turbine, 
was Insh Both he and Rolls (one of the two makers of the Rolls-Royce and a 
pioneer airman) were the sons of peers 
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the air over London in September 1940 realize that m the fate of the 
handful of fighter pilots who then defeated the invadmg aerial army 
lay the immediate destiny of the world. It was a Thermopylae that 
succeeded. And the new Spartans were largely the products of the 
new secondary schools that had conformed from necessity lasgely to 
Atheman standards. 

There is one permanent exception to Enghsh irony, resignation, 
mdifference, or whatever you hke to call it. Ships and the sea, above 
all the Royal Navy, are exempted from this complacency. In the 
last war, as in this, it was naval disasters or failures that astounded 
and angered the man m the street— and almost everybody hves m 
this street. It is not merely that Britain is an island, that the sea is aU 
around and near at hand, that no one hves more than thirty or forty 
miles from tidal water or that there are few fields that have never 
seen a seagull. It may be because these are basic facts that the 
devoton to the Royal Navy is so deep and wide, but that devotion 
is now a thing in itself. 

The mihtary tradition is one of victory, but of victory by muddlmg 
through, of success won mainly by toughness, of not knowmg when 
you are beaten, and of applying horse sense. Enghsh war on 
land IS (m the national tradition) an extension of sport, last-minute 
victories won by gentlemen over players. Some of the most popular 
Enghsh soldiers have been not notably successful, but unsuccessful 
admirals do not become heroes, if only because the Enghshman never 
remembers that there have been any. Ehs picture of naval war in the 
past is a picture of endless victones, won often against formal odds 
. but won by skill, by energy, by imtiative The typical Enghsh land 
victory, as seen through the eyes of the man in the street, is won by 
standmg an attack until the attackers get tired of it. Such was the 
great symboheal victory of the last war. First Ypres. Such was 
Waterloo. Such was not Trafalgar or the Nile or the Baltic. It is not 
WeUmgton waittng till the French had got tired of attackmg — and 
until Blucher turned up — ^but Nelson who is the national hero: 
Nelson finding excuses for not receivmg orders that might have kept 
him from attacking; Nelson breaking through French and Spamsh 
fleets, hke a modern Panzer division, as Rodney and Hawke had 
done before hun; Nelson winning with sailors and ships at the highest 
degree of techmeal efficiency. The Bntish army traditionally has got 
along by takmg it, the Royal Navy by dishing it out.^ 

1 That British ships were often less well designed than French or Dutch, that . 
not aH aggressive actions succeeded, that not all British admirals were aggres- 
sive— all this IS true, but that these truths are forgotten is more important. The 
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It is because the Englishman has thought himself immune from 
invasion at home that he has been able to afford the luxury of his 
imperial commitments over all the Seven Seas. It was because the 
Royal Navy saved England from the mihtanzation imposed on all 
other European countries that capital and energy, human and 
material, could be sent off to points as remote as Hongkong or Aden. 
It was this political freedom of action that gave what truth there was 
to the old claim that English naval supremacy maintained order on 
the ocean^, put down piracy in the China Sea or slave trading in the 
Persian Gulf But such police work did not call for the great battle 
fleets that ciuised in the Mediterranean or the North Sea. Much 
smaller fleets would have kept Malayan Seas safe for commerce, or 
protected missionaiies in the Solomons But it was because the home 
of the merchants — and the missionanes — ^was saved from exterior 
pohtical pressure by the great fleets at home, that much smaller invest- 
ments of the power paid such handsome dividends to British an4 all 
other business civilizations m the last century. A serious threat to 
naval supremacy at home weakened Enghsh power to the ends of 
the earth, the rise of a first-class naval power in the Pacific presented 
a pioblem that could only be solved if there was no threat to British 
security in Europe. A Berlin^-Tokyo Axis was m the nature of things , 
a power seeking to estabhsh a new empire in Asia was m fact depend- 
ent on the appearance of another would-be world-empire builder m 
Europe. This is ihe basic explanation of the fall of Singapore and of 
Burma. 

But, of course, there are other reasons too Nearly every technical 
improvement m shipping methods, or m the character of modern 
war, has told against Enghsh sea power, has made its traditional 
task more difficult. The change-over from coal to oil has made the 
fleet dependent on a foreign source of power, the coming of the 
submarine and the aeroplane has made the command of the surface 
of the sea less decisive The decline in international trade — a dechne 
that has afiected England more than any other country — the giowth 
of subsidized mercantile marines, have reduced the English share of 
world shipping, the great pool on which the Navy diaws for men, 
for ships, for technical resources of all kinds. At the same time. 


reaction of the average Englishman to such an abnormal phenomenon as a 
foreign admiral behaving like an English admiral is to commiserate, uncon- 
' sciously, with the Bailli de Sulfren or Admiral von Hipper for being reduced to 
serving m the French or German navies, like great violinists having to lead 
inferior orchestras 
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defeat on land has made the long coasthne from Narvik to Biarritz 
one great base from which the Germans, with perfected weapons, can 
carry on a more deadly war than they did even at the height of their 
naval power m the last war. The earner plane, the submanne, the 
shore-based bomber have all diminished the effect of sea power; the 
loss of Crete and the siege of Malta are proof enough of that. It 
could be said — ^it has been said — ^that the role of sea power is now of 
httle importance, that the blockade matters less, that the heirs of 
Blake and Nelson are defenders of an effete tradition. It may be so 
and yet, just as Napoleon thought himself forced to march east and 
south when he had failed at Trafalgar, so Hitler thinks himself forced 
to march on Moscow and Cairo and possibly on Madrid as the 
master of the land mass squirms in the slowly tightemng coils. For if 
sea power is not what it was, the absence of sea power is as great a 
handicap as ever Europe, west of Russia, is almost an island. It has 
hved by ships, by rivers, by canals aU terminatmg m ports. The 
great railway nodal pomt, Chicago or Kansas City, is rare in Europe. 
It IS to the ports that the arteries of Europe run. And there European 
economic hfe clots as the British blockade forbids the free circulation 
of the blood that is the life of armies as of peoples. 

In their attitude to other navies and other mantime peoples, the 
English are, if not arrogant, at least paternal. Only fleets that have 
fought great actions agamst the Royal Navy really count. Great 
admirals like Santa Cruz and Duquesne and Farragut are forgotten, 
because they did not win or lose a battle against a Bntish fleet. 
De Ruyter, Tromp, TourviUe, Hipper, SufEren— these are great 
names, as Villeneuve, Grasse, De Wmter, von Spee are honoured 
names. They all played in the World Series that is always won m the 
last game by the same team But some clubs give the Yankees a 
bettej run for their money than others. So at vanous times great 
men or great fleets have given the Royal Navy a great deal of trouble. 
But as. It IS behevfed, the navies of the world wear three hnes on their 
collars in innocent commemoration of Nelson’s three great victones 
and a black scarf to mourn his death, all sailors actoowledge (or 
should acknowledge) the pre-eminence of the Navy whose power has 
not been really shaken m the three centuries in which primacy on 
land has passed from Spam to France and then to Germany 

But the prestige, the pride, the unshaken fame of the Navy is 
extended to aU seafarers, to all aspects of sea hfe. Far more real ^n 
his alleged love of the land is the Enghshman’s love of the sea, or at 
any rate his reverence for the sea. That, and not the narrow acres of 
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the little island, is the field he harvests or wishes to harvest. “A 
ship IS a floating prison.” said Dr Johnson, but its servitudes and 
its grandeurs have won many generations of the countrymen of 
CoUmgwood and Dr. Johnson. There are few villages in England, 
even the inland villages, where a link with the oceans is unknown. 
Sailors come from Wharfedale as well as the coastal ports; and men 
who have made fortunes, or simply livings, in all regions of the world 
can be found m the most rural and untioubled spots But sailors 
who follow the sea because their fathers did before them are common 
enough, especially m the great naval ports, and going down to the 
sea in ships is still a normal avocation, with its own risks and perils. 
More than any of the other great nations, though not more than the 
Greeks or Norwegians or Dutch, the English have the sense of the 
sea in them, the tradition of the sea not far below the surface, the 
acceptance of the demands of the sea as a kind of second nature. 
How' well and how properly did Joseph Conrad protest in the last 
war against the simple, ill-mannered surprise of a pohtician who* had 
noted that the sailors of the merchant navy showed an automatic 
discipline that a mere factory could not expect of its workers ^ The 
traditions of the Royal Navy affect the merchant navy, and the 
existence of a great seafaring population keeps the Royal Navy from 
being too narrow a caste. Both have made great sacrifices in this 
war as in all wars Their losses have fallen on ihe same social groups 
and both can say with equal truth: 

La mer fidMe y dort sur mes tombeaux. 
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T hey order, said I, this matter better in France.” “Niggers 
begin at Calais.” In these two characteristic Enghsh phrases, 
two very different attitudes to the outside world are summed 
up. But the point to note is that the attitude of Laurence Sterne is 
to-day more common than the attitude of the pukka sahib lookmg 
down on all “natives.”^ 

The days of mere complacent indifference and contempt are over. 
But although the Enghsh may be and are friendly on the whole to 
foreigners, they seldom pay them the comphment of objective and 
cool appraisal. They tend to regard them as candidates for the rank 
of Enghshman; they assume that, once the facts are made plain, the 
foreigners will see the necessary superiority of English ways and stave 
earnestly to master the art of being as Enghsh in thought or habit as 
is possible. Of course they cannot succeed completely, but the efforts 
which It is assumed they are making, are very much to their credit. 
On the other hand, there is a smaller band of super-Stermtes who 
feel that most matters are ordered better in France, U S.A , U S S.R., 
Runtama or Utopia, or whatever the pet country may be. And this 
tj^e is, if anythmg, more Enghsh than the other. The merely com- 
placent and stupidly superior type exists, especially in the class of 
not very important official or busmess man who has hved protected 
by the offiaal prestige of his colour in Africa or Asia; but his antics 
at home awate surpnse, amusement, or indignation, seldom the 
admiration for his forthnght character that the “manVho knows,” 
whether he has learned to know m Poona, Penang, Pretoria, or other 
imperial city, in his simphcity expects. 

The nature of Enghsh economic life, the interweaving of English 
interests with those of most countries in the world, has helped to 

1 An example of this change is the practical disappearance from English 
speech of those derogatory names for other nations that are still so common m 
Amenca There are no Enghsh equivalents for “limey,” “micfc,” “wop,” 
“bohunk ” The word “Yankee,” even when apphed to a Georgian, is meant to 
be fnendly and comphmentary Even the old term “frog” or “froggie” has 
disappeared from use It is odd that the only distmguisfaed Enghshman who 
continues to exemplify the old brutal tradition by his insistence on using the 
word “nigger” for Negro is Mr Hilaire Belloc 
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prevent the growth of complacent indifference to foreign ways. 
London has been for a century the centre of services, insurance, 
banking, shipping, for all the world, and a large toleration of foreign 
ways has developed as weU as a great deal of first-hand knowledge 
of how thmgs are done in all the continents. It is an old and justifiable 
complaint Aat the Enghsh busmess man is slow to learn to adapt his 
product to the foreign market, that he is reluctant to admit that the 
customer is always right. But it is worth noting that it is just in those 
fields of commerce where fundamental salesmanship is most import- 
ant, the field of services instead of goods, that Enghsh supremacy 
has lasted longest. Shipping and insurance have kept their com- 
petitive place better than cotton or woollen goods. 

There is in the great British cities nothing odd or novel in doing 
busmess with China or Peru, or any feehng that it is very different 
from doing business with Montreal or Melbourne, or even another 
British city People who allow their national passions to nse go 
bankrupt m the free-for-all world of international trade.^ 

It IS probably an explanation of some of the folly that marked 
Enghsh foreign policy in the years between the two wars that the 
economic and pohtical weight of the export industries and of the 
international services dechned m comparison with the mcreasmg 
strength of the mdustries catering to the home market It is not an 
irrelevant accident that Mr Chamberlam’s home town, Birmingham, 
is the only one of the great British cities that is not a great port. A 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool or Manchester, a Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
would have hesitated before making plaintive remarks about remote 
countnes of which so httle was known. The inhabitants of these 
cities knew only too well that there were no regions of which Britain 
could afford to be ignorant, no problems which did not touch the 
nation of international shopkeepers. 

The insiJlarity of the En^shman is genuine and incurable, but it 
IS compatible with a wide view of the world because it is tolerant. 
On great issues he finds it hard to beheve that there is not a common 
rehgion of all sensible men, in imnor matters of dress and deport- 
ment he thinks that the other peoples ought to be allowed to go their 
own way. For to be really nght in these matters is a result of being 
Enghsh, not of going to the nght tailor or the right school. It was 

1 “There is little risk m the shipowner’s case of a narrowed, sectarian out- 
look His daily correspondence tells him more about the economic and political 
condition of the world than the whole daily press put together, and, when that 
condition deteriorates, he is among the first to suflTer.” (R H. Thornton, 
British Shipping,^ 46) 
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Bismarck who warned the world agamst the Englishman who speaks 
French ’ewthout an accent. The Enghshman feels something of the 
same distrust at the sight of the more numerous class of foreigners 
who try to pass — and in their own eyes succeed m passing— as 
adopted Englishmen. It is better for an Amencan to stamp himself 
as indubitably Amencan, by shooting a fox, say, than to get to that 
point of iromcal acceptance when he is referred to as “the unknown 
Etonian ” 

If the Enghsh view that the whole world is trying unsuccessfully to 
be Enghsh is kindly meant, it is in fact both insulting and imsleading 
It IS in vam that Amencans, Frenchmen, Germans insist on some 
particular point of difference. Below it all, it is firmly asserted, there 
is a common ground of pohtical, ethical, economic pnnciples You 
have only to dig- down a little to find ^s common ground. This 
illusion IS one of the most expensive a nation can entertain, for it 
prevents objective study of the things in which nations do agree. It 
prevents a just assessment of the things that the Umted States and 
England have in common with each other, but not with other 
countnes; it also prevents a just assessment of the thmgs which 
England or the Umted States have in common with other countnes, 
but not with ealch other. 

One thing both England and Amenca have in common is a sincere 
behef that righteousness does in fact exalt a nation. What both 
fail to notice is that many nations do not beheve this, or they give a 
meaning to the word ‘ nghteousness” which the Anglo-Saxon finds 
it hard to realize is meant senously. Thus it is complacently asserted 
that the Germans are “pohtically immature,” which is only true if 
you accept as self-evident the doctrme that pohtical matunty is 
equivalent to political democracy, which is just what a great many 
honest, able, learned, and candid Germans have been denymg for a 
century past. Not all Germans deny this alleged axi6m; not all 
Oomians have any views on the subject. But it is an impediment to 
the most sympathetic understanding of the German problem to talk 
as if we were still in 1860, before the tnumphs of Bismarck and the 
failures of the hberals had shaken German faith m hberal, democratic 
methods.! 

It IS not only Amencans but En^shmen who see nothmg odd m 
the l um ping together by Mr. Henry Wallace of “the ^onerican 

! It IS worth remembenng that many hberals really thought the tnumph of 
Bismark’s Prussia over Austna and France was a tnumph of hberahsm, 
because Prussia was Protestant, modmi, highly educated Such illusions 
combined with Imgermg German patriotism, made it quite natural for Henry 
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Revolution of 1775, the French Revolution of 1792, the Latin- 
Amencan revolutions of the Bohvarian era, the German Revolution 
of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1918. Each spoke for the 
common man m terms of blood on the battlefield,”^ For the real 
German Revolution was not that feebly attempted by the Frankfort 
Parhament and the handful of south German mihtants or Berhn 
rebels, but that achieved by Bismarck, and if there had been any 
hberal as intelligent as Goethe present at Sadowa, he like Goethe at 
Valmy, might have dated from that decisive battle the beginmng of a 
new world with which the Amencan and Enghsh peoples (and’ the 
heirs of the defeated German revolutionaries of 1848) are at war. 

For It IS most important to realize that progress can work back- 
wards, that there is more than one possible solution to many pohtical 
problems, in this case the problem of the umon and pohtical future 
of Germany. After all, Lmcoln knew this He knew that he and the 
North were fighting a doubtful battle m which victory was not 
assured, that it was a quesDon “ whether this nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure.” It still is a question. 
A world in which Lincoln had failed and Bismarck had succeeded 
would be very different from the present world So too would be a 
world m which Lmcoln had succeeded and Bismarck had failed. For 
Bismarck’s tnumph, which provided the mihtary, pohtical, and 
economic framework for Hitler’s extension and completion of the 
revolution begun by that Junker-cum-Jacobin of gemus, is a fact 
about Germany that we must begin by weighmg and assessmg before 
we can talk mteUigently about the future of Germany, To explain 
how it was that Germany got Bismarck when England got Gladstone 
and Amenca Lincoln is, perhaps, a good way of curmg Englishmen 
and Americans of too easy moral supenonty. But it does not alter 
the importance of the fact. Tout comprendre c’est tout pardomer is a 
morahst’s m axi m which is out of place here and which prevents 
obedience to the more relevant counsel of tout comprendre c’est tout 
comprendre and no more; a beginmng, not an end.® 


ViUard to call his new boom-town Bismarck But such an error was far less 
excusable m 1914 and is still less excusable to-day Yet we find an eminent 
German-Jewish exile like Herr Emil Ludwig defending Bismarck’s work A 
German patriot can easily defend him, but what the world is mainly suffering 
from at the moment is German patriotism 
1 Speech of May 8th, 1942 ^ 

® The difference between Lord Vansittart and his critics is rather hard to set 
out in words, for both schools seem to say the same thing Thus Professor 
Laski says (New Statesman, October 31st, 1942) “I think it is important to 
distinguish between national character regarded as a constant, and national 
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It was a sign of the profound shock that the last war gave to the 
moral sensibilities of the western democracies that, m the years m 
which Germany was prepanng for war, the Enghsh people was at 
least as much concerned with having an absolutely clear conscience 
as with being prepared for the coming ordeal m the matenal sense. 
This was true also of the American people, and m both countries 
there was beneath this moral preoccupation, and a necessary support 
of it, a naive national pride, a conviction that victory was certain, 
and that only if there were some moral flaw in the British (or 
American) case could the forces of evil triumph No one in fact 
thinks this way in pnvate hfe, or expects virtue to triumph over 
better-equipped evil or cunning; but one aspect of this time was the 
apphcation to states of a high moral standard that was not demanded 
of individuals. To refuse to do business, or to associate m pohtics or 
in social life, with individuals whose characters or pohtical attitudes 
did not meet the severest tests of chemically pure moralists was to be 
intolerant, unco-operative, smug. But nations were to be held to 


behaviour which is the expiession of impulses conditioned by historical cir- 
cumstances I cannot see why Lord Vansittart should not accept this clear 
statement But what is national character anyway I can see no distinctive 
meaning in the term. The use of phrases like German character, German people 
IS shorthand for a group of human beings hving m an identihable historical 
community Their national character is, in fact, what results from their histori- 
cal experience It is necessary to study that result and it is unnecessary to invent 
a (to me) meamngless entity called “ German character’* m the abstract Ger- 
man character is German national behaviour, “the expression of impulses con- 
ditioned by historical circumstances ” 

The problem is to assess objectively the end-product, which is contemporary 
German national character or behaviour The invocation of Tacitus is, I think, 
unnecessary. I don’t think he is as good a witness to the background of Hegel 
and Bismarck, or to the English system of parliamentary government, as used 
to be thought a generation ago. The Germania of Tacitus is rather like the 
mtelligent English traveller’s report on USA or USSR based on somewhat 
tendentious reading and a short visit Tacitus did not even make the ritual 
short' visit. But we can be sure that the Germans of Tacitus and the Germans 
of the age of invasions were barbarians like the Gauls of the age of Vercmge- 
torix,. the Britons of the age of Cassivelaunus, or even the Irish of the age of 
Queen Maeve The question is how far have the Germans got from that state? 
As fax BS the Enghsh or the French, further, less fax'? And it is modern Ger- 
many, not the Germany of Tacitus, Armimus (Hermann as the Germans call 
that only too successful fighter for the right to remam savage), Aibom, Luther, 
or the Grand Duchess of Gerolstem that we are concerned with Germany 
from-Fredenck the Great will do. Germany from Bismarck will do Their 
“national behaviour” expressing “impulses conditioned by historical cir- 
cumstances” is sufficiently different from English, American, French, Russian 
national behaviour to make it wise to begm to study the German problem with 
no afrton behef that the Prussians, any more than the Russians, have been 
resisting all temptation to belong to another nation, which turns out to be 
England as seen by left wmg mtellectuals 
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Strict accountability for their past and present. Their journey to the 

penitent seat was to be made at once, in due humility, or else . 

Or else they would not get the support of vanous high-minded ciitics 
who preferred to sink rather than be saved by such ambiguous 
characters as the British Empire, the Third Repubhc, the Soviet 
Umon. Not since the young woman m the French romance refused 
to let herself be saved from drowning by a sailor who was unfortu- 
nately naked, have higher standards of pohtical morahty been 
asserted than it was fashionable to parade in the penod between 1933 
and 1939 In face of Hitler’s obvious plans and increasingly for- 
midable power. It was idle to discuss the wickedness of the occupation 
of the Ruhr or the folhes of the Treaty of Versailles These explana- 
tions of the causes of the Nazi plague were, in fact, the basis for an 
evasion of respons'bihty for dealing with the fact that there vras a 
plague. Even if the Germans were an innocent people, the victims of 
a disease injected by the French or at least exposed to contacts by the 
victors of 1919, the important fact was that the Germans had the 
plague Typhoid Mary was an innocent carrier but she was a 
carrier Tammany Hall’s sabotage of the pubhc health problem 
might have been the real cause of her sad condition, but she had to be 
dealt with all the same, even if that meant collaboration with leading 
New York oflBcials and pohticians who had had traffic with the 
accursed thing. But the Enghsh equivalents of the political moralists 
who would not woik with A1 Smith or with Senator Wagner because 
they were active mcmbeis of the great New York machine instead of 
bemg meffecUve sermonizers on the side-hnes allowed position after 
position to be abandoned to Hitler while they were pondering their 
exact moral duty to the German-speaking inhabitants of the Sudeten 
lands or the rights or wrongs of the plebiscite m Upper Silesia. That 
so many people in England had the unconscious courage, the 
innocently optimistic outlook that was such a godsend to the Fuehrer, 
is a tnbute to that old, admirable, and, in its place, useful English 
tradition that refuses to separate morals from pohtics or to identify 
the state with the good in the high Germamc fashion But it was a 
liabihty in a world in which power was not any longer on the side of 
the morahsts.i 

^ Even the war, the expenence of German power, the fate of an innocent, 
non-imperialist, highly democratic country like Norway have not entirely cured 
the English mtelligentsia of their passion for moral righteousness m a field of 
action where to search for moral perfection is in fact to surrender the power of 
making the only moral choice possible, between a bad solution and a worse. 
There is more excuse for Amencans like Mis John Gunther, hvmg m Connecti- 
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An eighteenth-century Enghsh divine is supposed to have ex- 
plained his time-serving with the phrase; “I am too poor to keep 
a conscience.” Bntam was too poor to keep the extravagantly 
tender conscience demanded of her by many of the makers of British 
and American pubhc opinion, But they did not know thia, and 
neither did the Enghsh people. Only a pohtical Coal Oil Johnny 
could have satisfied the demands on the resources of the British 
Empire. With no very visible signs of support in arms or man- 
power from any other great power, the home and American cntics 
wanted a firm stand to be made here, there, and everywhere, often m 
the barely concealed behef that Germany or Japan or the Soviet 
Umon was bluffing Even after the war had begun and the destruction 
of Poland and the German pact with the Soviets had revealed the 
terribly formidable power of the Nazi army and the skill of Nazi 
diplomacy, many honest and not pathologically combative people 
wanted Bntam and France to take on Russia too. The motives of 
some of the crusaders for Finland were less pure, but their errors, 
which were mistakes in pohtical calculation, were less reveahng of 
mental confusion and innocent national pnde than the sentimentahty 
of the honest behevers in the duty and the abihty of England to 
defend the weak everywhere, all the time. 

It is the fact that the English people have learned this lesson at last 
that constitutes one of the chief barners between the English and the 
American peoples. For it is wrong but not mamfestly absurd to 
picture the Umted States as being m a position to refuse to deal with 
unreformed pubheans and sinners, while the battered, tired, tough- 
ened England that has had three years of dreadfully effective educa- 
tion in her own hmitations has learned at last that completely free 
moral choice is a luxury which no state can now afford. 

So far, the evolution of Enghsh and Amencan opimon on the 
outside world has been along the same hnes. But the "England of 
1939 IS not the England of 1942. Many optimistic views of progress 
have been killed. The Enghsh no longer believe that it is easy to put 
a case that any rational, open-mmded German must see and be 
willing to act on. He has seen, m the German treatment of Poland, 

cut, when they lay it down as a pohtical axiom that “This war must be fought 
with planes, guns and ships, but first of all it must be fought with clean hands ’’ 
(.New Sispublic, August 10th, 1942 ) The hands to be cleansed at all costs and 
at once are the En^h hands that, we learn, brought aggression into the world 
and all our woe by the conquest of India. Exactly the same readmess to lay 
down exacting condiUons from a position of high moralsupenonty and physical 
remoteness characterizes the Amencan cntics of the Soviet Union. 
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not only a shape of things to come but a revival from his own past of 
ideals and practices that he comfortably thought had died at least a 
century ago He may reflect, if he is historically minded, that the 
Enghsh in sixteenth-century Ireland behaved very much like the 
Germans m twentieth-century Poland, and that some of the murderers 
and plunderers of Tudor Ireland were men of high cultivation and 
indeed of original gemus It is healthy for the Enghshman to be 
reminded of this, but it is unhealthy of him to forget that he is not a 
Tudor Enghshman, but a much more civilized being That evolution 
can move unevenly, that many Germans, Chnstian, cultivated, of at 
least educated, still think of the Poles as Walter Raleigh thought of 
the Irish, was a truth not widely enough known in 1939. It is more 
widely known to-day Yet even to-day it is not felt as much as it is 
known 

The feelings of defeated, almost anmhilated nationalities are very 
hard to understand from the outside, and it was natural that Enghsh 
intellectuals, who as far as they were patriots were for the most part 
unconscious patriots, should in 1919 and after it have been con- 
temptuous or ignorant of the force of national feeling. So they kept 
their eyes on “real” things like trade barriers and trade unions and 
class orgamzation, and ignored or underestimated the great and 
passionate force of nationalism In their private hves they were 
abandomng the inadequate utihtanan psychology that had so 
markedly influenced mneteenth-century thought, but, perhaps from 
want of a lead from abroad m a new scientific jargon, they expected 
m public afiairs far more rationality, far more prudence, far more 
vulgar self-interest than the mass of men could supply. The fault was 
not solely English or American French and Dutch and Norwegians 
and other fortunate people made the same mistake. They could not 
understand, as Czechs and Poles and Serbs could understand, one of 
the least English poems m the English language 

Shall mine eyes behold thy glory, O my country*? 

Shall mine eyes behold thy glory? 

Or shall the darkness close around them ere the sun-blaze 
Break at last upon thy story*? 

When the nations ope for thee their queenly circle. 

As a sweet new sister hail thee. 

Shall these hps be sealed in callous death and silence^ 

That have known but to bewail thee*? 

Shall the ear be deaf that only loved thy praises, 
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When all men their tubute bnng thee? 

Shall the mouth be clay that Sang thee in thy squalor. 

When all poets’ mouths shall smg thee? 

Ah! the harpings and the salvoes and the shouting 
Of thy exiled sons returning, 

I should hear, tho’ dead and mouldered, and the grave-damps 
Should not chill my bosom’s burmng 
Ah ’ the tramp of feet victorious ! I should hear them 
’Mid the shamrocks and the mosses. 

And my heart would toss within the shroud and quiver 
As a captive dreamer tosses. 

I should turn and rend the cere-clothes round me — 

Giant smews I should borrow — 

Crying “ O my brothers, I have also loved her 
In her lonehness and sorrow! 

Let me join with you the jubilant procession. 

Let me chant with you her story ; 

Then, contented, I shall go back to the shamrocks. 

Now mme eyes have seen her ^ory.” 

This type of emotion, however unreasonable, is one of the most 
powerful political forces m the world. Its power is now felt by 
Frenchmen and Dutchmen and Norwegians as it could not be felt 
by them m 1939 It is, of course, felt by Germans too To stamp out 
such expressions of patriotic feehng among the Poles has been for 
generations the pohcy of all rulers of Germany. But neither the 
feehng nor the reaction against it of another nationahty, convinced 
of the superiority of its way of life, are easily understood by Enghsh 
and Amencan intellectuals. The Enghsh intellectuals can feel this 
poem, since Fanny Parnell’s verses about Ireland awake in them, not 
sympathetic understanding, but that somewhat inadequate but 
morally admirable Enghsh substitute, a bad conscience But had the 
poem been a Pohsh poem by an antagomst of Bismarck, it would not 
have seemed nearly as relevant to the German-Polish problem as 
(not quite uncooked) statistics of railway clearings in Upper Silesia 
or the tonnage figures of Dantzig and Komgsberg. But such a poem 
would, in fact, have more relevance.^ 

1 The habit of wnting down or wntmg ofif the small nationalities which were 
not “ereated” by the Treaty of Versailles, but revealed and liberated by the 
collapse of the Second Reich and the empires of the Romanovs and Habs- 
buigs, is shown m the language of one of the most acute of Bntish economists. 
"The costs of transporting goods from one area to another are pften artificially 
increased by the protective policies of governments ; it was for this reason that 
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In the years between the wars, this truth was hidden from many 
intelligent and well-meaning Engbshmen For they were too intell- 
igent to like some naive, unhistoncal, unfashionable views expressed 
by backward leaders of backward peoples, and being well-meaning 
themstelves, they did not suspect that other intelligent, up-to-date 
spokesmen of modern interests might, m fact, be well-meaning m a 
very different sense Many an English hberal has been the victim of a 
German equivalent of an Ulsterman, and men who would be unduly 
hostile to the case of Lord Craigavon have, when it was a controversy 
between Pole and German, been uncntically receptive of claims that 
had less claim to attention from a democrat, a liberal, a humane 
citizen of the world than have the claims of Protestant Ulster. 

That nationalism and its parent, patriotism, should have this power 
of survival, this power to demand and receive service of a more 
heroic, more selfless, and more effective kind than any other cause 
receives, naturally annoys the intellectual who has long since shown 
their irrelevance and announced their decease. The game of “cheat 
the prophet,” which Chesterton descnbes, was never played more 
vigorously by history than in the years when we were all being adjured 
to rise above the narrow bonds of the nation state, the obsolescent 
fetters of old-fashioned patriotism, and serve a cause wider than our 
parochial ancestors knew, all in common purpose with kindred 
spirits who, in other ages, would have been called by the ludicrous 
name of foreigner It would be going too far to say that something 
of the kind has not occurred There have been instances of just this 
superiority to the old patriotic limitations of the “my country right 
or wrong” type, there have been cases of men preferring their cause 
to what oldei times would have called their plain patriotic duty A 
very well known example is Quishng, who by the standards of the 

man> of the ^mall states with which Europe was httered after the Peace of 
Versailles were made poor by the smallness of their populations , they paid with 
poverty for what proved to be a very transitory independence ” (J R Hicks, 
Social Framewoik p 52) The choice in a scientihc treatise of a word like 
“httered’* is significant, the more significant if it was unconscious So is the 
statement that it was the small size of the new states that caused their poverty 
But It was, on Professor Hicks’s own showing, their choice of a wastetul tariff 
policy, a policy which was not more foolish than that of, say, Canada, where 
the results of a thin population and a high tariff policy could also be illustrated 
And whether such small states as Latvia would have been at a higher economic 
level if they had been absorbed by the Bolshevik system, or if the tradition- 
ally inferior “natives” had been absorbed by the Germans, is a question to be 
discussed, not treated as settled But it an English economist of the rank, the 
cultuie and the historical learmng of Professor Hicks automatically writes this 
way, what can we expect of mere publicists 
P 
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past IS a traitor, but who by the standards of the present is perhaps 
on the wrong side of an international barncade, but is certainly more 
progressive than the Norwegians who are fighung to free their 
country, not specifically from Nazi, but from German rule.^ 
Fortunately for us, progress has not progressed very far, patriotism 
of the old kmd is not dead, and, in country after country mvaded by 
the Nazis, men have not stopped to weigh the issues in a modem 
spint, but have resisted the invaders. And not only democratic 
countries, with democratic governments threatened by the ideological 
consequences of German tnumph, but dictatonally ruled peoples 
have resisted, supporting their own undemocratic government 
against the foreign version, applying the Byromc pnnciple; 

A tyrant, but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen.® 

At what may have been a turmng-pomt m modem history, the whole 
free world is indebted to the fact that, m October 1940, this old- 
fashioned view was not “to the Greeks foohshness.”® 

A country m which the social structure is badly strained, in which 
for any reason old-fashioned patnotism is weakened, does not replace 
it with a new crusading zeal for a non-national cause, as the case of 
France shows. And when mvasion and conquest show a people that 
their country does matter to them, patnotism revives as well as social 
zeal. Many of the Frenchmen murdered by Germans m the last two 
jears were descnbed by the murderers as Commumsts and were not. 
But many were Commumsts, and these like the others died with 
“Vive la France” on their hps. The abdication of the French upper 
classes, their failure to justify their role as defenders of French 
patnotism, is one of the most important events m modem French 
1 1 owe this example to my brother Colm 

*The text is not guaranteed, I caimot find the quotation «i the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations and I cannot lay hands on a Byron 
* At such moments as I have forgotten that there is no obligation on anyone, 
least of all on an Englishman, to be consistent, I have wondered at the fact that 
so-many friends and acquaintances of mme are hostile to the very idea of nation- 
ahty, have no behef m its present or future importance, think that the histoncal 
devotion of a people to its own past is dying superstition, and axe yet Zionists 
who understand, or thmk they understand, why Jews want to go to Palestme 
and not to Madagascar or San Domingo I am also puzzled to find that people 
who attach no importance to the practical services impenahsm can renda: in 
raising the economic level of a backward country, freely produce such argu- 
ments when It IS a question of Jewish immigration into Palestine I am m 
favour of Jewish immigration into Palestine, but I think there is more to te 
said for forcing people up to a higher economic and technical level than hbmls, 
m k^eral, admit. 
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history It restores the duty and the chance of remaking France to 
the people who again can say “Vive la nation” while their betters are 
shouting “Vive le maiechaJ”, as their spiritual ancestors shouted 
“Vive le roi” at Valmy or Fleurus 

Patriotism is not enough, but no substitute for it has been found. 
And the Englishman, thoroughly disillusioned in many ways, scorn- 
ful of the easy flag-waving patriotism that had power as late as 1914, 
IS yet obscurely convinced of this. He does not think that the religion 
that has held together the Poles, the Dutch, the Greeks, the Serbs, 
and the other resisting peoples has lost either its power or usefulness, 
or has yet been replaced by any faith that the mass of men are ready 
to die for Faiths that men are not ready to die for have hard sledding 
in these days, and the plain American probably grasps this truth 
better than the American intellectual does.^ 

An English scientist of the last century gave as his defimtion of 
tragedy “a theory killed by a fact.” It is a tragedy so dreadful that 
most of us evade it by denymg the awkward fact and clinging desper- 
ately to our dear theory And the decline of nationahsm, the replace- 
ment of narrow parochual patriotism by the wider loyalties, has been 
predicted so often, so warmly, and so long that it has not been 
noticed that it has not occurred That the power of nationahsm has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be dinumshed is a statement I 
subscribe to, but the chances of its bemg diminished are shght if you 

1 “Under his plan there would be no European states in the old sense, theie 
would simply be Europe — a Europe in wmch the various peoples could freely 
develop their own cultures, but in which they would work together for the 
welfare of all Thanks to the work of destruction already performed by 
Hitler, Mr Carr’s programme has become possible to achieve m terms of power 
pohtics If adopted now by the United Nations, it would not only put them on 
the road toward winnmg the peace, but also — by its appeal to the oppressed 
peoples of Europe, including the Germans — ^it would do more to win the war 
than ten armo^ired divisions landed on the coast of France ” So Mr Malcolm 
Cowley sums up the argument of Professor E H Carr {New Republic^ 
September 21st, 1942 ) It would be most unjust to hold Professor Carr respon- 
sible for Mr Cowley s paraphrase But the imphcation that the peoples of 
Europe are awaiting liberation from their own national existence seems to me 
to be pure fantasy And new and poweiful reasons why the merging of nations 
of very unequal strength m a common pool is emotionally temfymg, not 
attractive, are given on the same page of the same paper in Mr Stephen Vincent 
Bendt’s review of what the Germans have done to make neighbourly relations 
between them and the Poles one of the most diflBicult problems in human 
history If v/e are talking in terms of power politics, well and good, for then 
Mr Cowley might be forced to contemplate that he will need to use his ten 
armoured divisions to force this umty on Europe And the European will be 
mclmed to reply “que messieurs les Americains commencent” by rationahzing 
(by the methods of power pohtics) the absurd pohtical structure of America 
north of Venezuela and Colombia 
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think that it IS losing ground. When G. K. Chesterton wrote the 
Napoleon of Nottmg Hill he was more of a prophet than he knew, 
for his hero bestrides a great part of the world, but he is less attractive 
in real hfe than m fiction. The expenence of the last few yeais has 
shown that the mass of men fight far better for their own country 
than they fight for any general cause, that the transformation of the 
general old-fashioned view that it is the proper thmg to die for one’s 
country mto the new view that one’s country is not worth dying for 
but that some cause is, is far harder than used to be thou^t. The 
Russians, who reward Soviet soldiers with the orders of Mexander 
Nevsky or Suvorov, which have no power of evokmg enthusiasm 
except in Russians, show that they know this. The view that men 
will only fight warmly for a new social order is not proved. No one 
is, in fact, at the moment fightmg for a new social order except 
possibly the Germans.’- 

The effect of the war on the Enghshman is too early to estimate. 
But It has brought home to him Aat he is part of Europe (if only 
because Europe is where the bombs come from). He has acquired a 
new estimate of nations of which he knew nothing (hke Poland) and 
of which he knew htUe and that mixed (like Russia). He keeps his 
fingers crossed about the future, but he does not expect or want to go 
back to 1939 as m 1918 he expected to go back to an improved 
version of 1914. After all there are hundreds of thousands of men 
serving in this war who served in the last, and the sons of the soldiers 
of 1914-18 have imbibed from their fathers some of the bitter wisdom 
of the deceived. A man who is betrayed twice has only himself to 
blame. In their silent, unrhetoncal, undramatic way, the Enghsh 
people seem to be registenng a vote of no confidence in their recent 
rulers, if they have not yet got to the point of findmg new leaders to 
trust or even to follow. „ 

It is obvious that these truths are not true with equal force of the 
American people, though, if the war lasts long enough and trans- 
forms American hfe as deeply as it has transformed English hfe, the 
two peoples may (there is no must about it) move in the same direc- 
tion. But before that time comes, if it ever comes, there is a necessary 
period of close association and close co-operation that has to be 
gone through with the maximum of mutual serviceabihty and the 

W« are often told that the generally poor show put up by the Italians shows 
tl^t then hearts are not m this war, that they do not think they are defending 
ftiOT opuntry. What does the superb show put up by the Germans, not only 
against us but agamst the Russians, show? 
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mioimum of friction. And there will be friction, not only because 
there always is friction between aUies, but because there are special 
chances for fnction between two alhes who speak basically the same 
language and have so much in common 

Ov&r aU discussions of Anglo-Amencan relations there tends to 
hang a pall of well-meamng but disastrous tact It is feared that 
neither country can stand either the truth about the other, or the 
truth about the attitude of Englishmen to Americans or vice versa. 
And there hangs not only a pall of tact, but there huger wisps of what 
once were truths but which are truths no longer. Thus it was tnJe a 
generation ago that Americans were more interested m England, in 
Enghsh ways, and in English scenes than Englishmen were m Amer- 
icans or their ways or their country But not only has the Englishman 
lost a great deal of his smugness and traditional condescensmn— he 
has acquired a far more hvely interest in America as such. He is still 
not interested m Aumencan history He is, except in a muddled, 
romantic, and scrappy way, not interested m his own history. But he 
is interested, very much interested mdeed, in contemporary Amenca. 
That interest ought to be counted to him for righteousness, but it is 
not, for it IS a general and hvely interest in Amenca as a different, 
more lively, disorderly, and generally less “browned-off” country. 
It evokes no warm response in an average Enghshman to tell him 
that Boston is hke an English town. He has seen quite enough 
Enghsh towns, and would rather hear about New York or Chicago 
which are not hke Enghsh towns. 

StiU less does the Enghshman want to be told that America has 
come of age, settled dovu, put away the things of a child For he 
finds England quite settled down enough, and, if Amenca is as staid 
and stodgy as England, he has no use for imitations. And to tell him 
that the days of the West are over is to destroy a deeply chenshed 
illusion, for if few Englishmen have heard of Andrew Jackson 
thousands have heard of Buffalo Bill The great legend of the Wild 
West is as much part of the inhentance of the Enghsh boy as of the 
Amencan, and he sees m every Amencan visitor to-day the countiy- 
man not of Emerson and Poe, but of the frontiersmen. 

To the secure, estabhshed, slowly moving England of the nine- 
teenth century, the Amencan legend of the praine was a most 
welcome way of escape Few boys, mdeed, had not ilhcitly or hcitly 
read the magic phrase, “ping went my trustynfle and another redskin 
bit the dust,” or, changmg roles, had not put feathers m their hair 
and played that they were Sioux or Mohicans. And if those days 
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were passing, if Amenca was becoming more like England, settled, 
safe, progressive, was that a gam? If they had known them thousands 
of good atizens would have murmured the nostalgic lines: 

Across the plains where once there roamed the Indian apd 
the scout 

The Swede with alcoholic breath sets rows of cabbage out.^ 

In his heart of hearts, the Enghshman knows that those great days 
are over, but why should he be expected to rejoice? And as the 
globmy truth has sunk in that the buffalo no longer fill the praines 
round Chicago, gloom has been hghtened by the thought that 
Hollywood has arisen to take its place, to enable Amenca to play the 
role for which all Europe, mcludmg England, has cast her, as the 
fairyland where anything is likely to happen and m a timeless, amoral 
world, like that of a Restoration comedy. For to the average 
En^hman, the unsophisticated man in the street, Amenca is like 
the movies, and if she is not, why, more’s the pity. 

In the late seventeenth century, one of the most distinguished and 
original Scots was Andrew FletcW of Saltoun. He is now remem- 
bered (as far as he is remembered at all) in part for his premature 
despaur over the prospects of teachmg the average Scot to take thought 
for the morrow, have an eye to the mam chance and, in general, 
respond to normal economic stimulus. (His despair is to be com- 
raended to the large <;lass that knows what national charactenstics 
are, have been, and always must be.) His remedy was slavery, a 
remedy tBkt under faint ^guises appeals to persons of the same 
pessimistic turn of mmd in Kenya, Georgia, Prussia, etc. His other 
claim to attention is more lasting. For he Imew “a wise man” who 
“beheved that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws of a nation.”* If by ballads 
we mean to-day the whole apparatus of popular distraction, songs 
and stones, plays and pageants, the wise man is still nght. And m 

* The same sentiment with a different local cause inspired the famous hues of 
Swmbume. 

. . But these thou shalt not take. 

The laurel, the palms and the p®an, the breasts of the nymphs m the brake. 

Swinburne did not really expect to undo the work of Chnstiamty and to make 
of Putney another Paphos Enghsh and Amencans who dreamed dreams of the 
vanishmg West did not expect to undo the work of Mr Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s father and restore the Dakotas to the Sioux. Each unattainable 
dream was a protest against the world of Queen Victona, Bismarck, and pro- 
gress, 

® Textftom the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 
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this context, the most important modern version of the ballad is the 
iBlm* 

This sample truth, when stated, evokes resisiance in tvvo dififerent 
quarters, from those who thmk that the film mdustiy is still m its 
infanCy and should be treated as an infant — and a backward infant — 
and from those who think that the movies are an adult art, and that 
Eisenstein and Euripides are brothers under the skin The first school, 
the contemners of the mo\ies, are especially vocal and numerous in 
any discussion of Anglo-American understanding How often those 
of us who have been forced or w^ho have chosen to discuss this topic 
have had to Lsten to lamentations about the fact that so many 
English people interpret the Araencan scene in terms of the movies* 
It is the picture made by the movies that we are to erase from the 
minds of the Enghsh, another picture is to be substituted for it, one 
more high-toned, more respectful, more cultured Sometimes a 
concession is made to the spirit of the times. Good movies are aU 
right. ^ And good movies usually turn out to be historical movies 
that mislead the ignorant and impose cruel and unusual punishment 
on the learned 

But in the mam, the drive is against any movies at all. They are not 
truthful and they prevent more valuable clues to the secret of America 
being followed up It is possible (though I doubt it) that what the 
English pubhc needs is to be induced to read more grim tales of New 
England spinsters laying down their thumbed copies of some Sanskrit 
classic, as they lapse into daydreams about the lover who left them 
twenty years before, to seek fresher woods and newer pastures in the 
Cahforma gold-mines or in the insurance business in Hartford 
(Connecticut) But if this is what they need, they are hopeless. The 
English are frivolous and ill disciphned m their hteraiy tastes Their 
appetite for,culture is hmited, and when they read, they read for fun. 
Itieir notion of fun is very elastic, but no sense of duty to the com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon heritage is going to drive them to drink at the 
fountains unsealed by Mr Van Wyck Brooks. What is good enough 
for Hollywood is good enough for them, and they would agree (did 
they know of it) with Mr. Elmer Davis’s dictum that the greatest gift 

1 More than once I have been told m America, by kind and well-meanmg 
women, that they had made great efiForts to get a really “worth-while” movie 
brought to a local theatre But when it had been brought, the populace, with a 
practically unammous “include me out,” ignored it and went to see the current 
Hollywood hit And how right the pubhc was * The Woman’s Club notion of a 
“worth-while” movie, like Hollywood’s own, is deplorable But Hollywood 
at least “warbles its native wood notes wild” ten times for the once that it 
decides to go m for art 
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of Indiana to American culture was Miss Carole Lombard, And 
since her death, the only possible successor to this title in English 
eyes is Mr. Cole Porter. It is in vam to talk of Dreiser and Tarkmgton 
and James Whitcomb Riley. For Dreiser is entered in a race in 
which Dostoievsky is making the pace, Mr. Tarkmgton is msimng 
against Dickens and Flaubert, and all that can be done for the 
Briton in the way of simple sentiment has been done, once for all, 
by Robert Bums and his local alhes. But. Miss Lombard and Mr, 
Porter are winners in a race m which nearly all the ruimers are 
Amencans. They are chief ballad-makers m a nation of ballad- 
makers. The average Englishman who starts with movies may go on 
to other and possibly higher things, but in mne cases out of ten, the 
Englishman who thinks the movies are beneath him thinks the same 
of all Amencan phenomena, except Mr T. S Ehot. If the movies 
represent nothing in America other than themselves, the game of 
Anglo-American understanding is up Nothing can erase the picture 
made by the pictures. 

That the picture of Amenca pamted by Hollywood is not either 
absolutely just or m proportion may be adimtted at once. It is 
absurd to expect of a great industry a scrupulous scholarship and 
academic conscience that one can demand and often get from 
umversities and foundations which appeal, as far as they appeal at 
all, to a small body of professional students of politics and sociology. 
No artist, good or bad, does in fact show proportion or justice in this 
academic sense, and so it may be hmted that, valuable as they are, 
these quahties are not the only quahUes that count. 

The movies have other qualities , above all, they have the quality 
of mspinng interest. They more, much more than any other single 
force, have put the contemporary Umted States on the map. To the 
childish interest in cowboys and Indians they have addend what is,m 
years at least, a more adult mterest in Amenca as a gomg concern. 
This is their most important achievement and it is not an artistic 
achievement but a pohtical and social achievement On the movies as 
an art form I have no views. Neither have the overwhelming majority 
of picture-goers who (hke me) pay for their seats. They want to be 
interested. And they are mterested in the subjects treated by the 
movies, and the mam basic subject is America. No doubt films are 
about love, but it is love in Amenca; they are about money, but it is 
dollars not pounds that gild the nuptial cage. They are about crime, 
bm it very deadedly is about Amencan crime. The imlhons of 
simple movie-goers are wiUy-nilly (and there is much more willy than 
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nilly) constantly exposed to the si^t of America and the sounds of 
America. And despite the protests of the punsts (the type of occa- 
sional film-goer who calls the movies the Cinema, or even the 
Kinema) and of the British film mdustry, the Enghsh man, woman, 
and child loves it. For the average movie-goer, the films are Amencan 
films and, with less certainty, America is the films. 

What picture of America does he (or more commonly she) get 
from the films? A picture of what America looks like that is more 
complete and more accurate than any picture of another country that 
any people has ever had. For whatever faults Hollywood may have, 
it is m its presentation of the visual side of America that it is most 
conscientious and successful. This is not a mere matter of artistic 
probity but an obvious necessity, since the main Hollywood market 
is the Umted States itself The Amencan movie pubhc may have a 
very vague idea of what Europe looks hke, may put up with edelweiss 
on Yorkshire moors or note with mdifference that the Battle of 
Actium m the movies is fought on land. But bold treatment of the 
background that is good enough for films hke Wuthermg Heights is 
defimtely not good enough for films hke It Happened One Night or 
The Palm Beach Story. In Cleopatra, Miss Claudette Colbert was 
given a barge the size of the Queen Mary, but the bus in It Happened 
One Night had to be a real and plausible bus. In Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife Miss Colbert was able to recline on the sands of Nice, even 
though there are no sands at Nice But there could be "no question 
of providing the rock-bound coast of Marne instead of the more 
placid landscape of Florida in The Palm Beach Story. The house of 
which Miss Rosahnd Russell had to be proud in Craig’s Wife had to 
be a real Amencan bouse ; so had the jail in which she had to perform 
in His Girl Friday No confusion of the Tower of London with the 
Bastille there. This was Cook County, or at any rate Buncombe 
County jail* and so deserving of more accurate presentation than the 
hvmg tombs of Aida or A Tale of Two Cities. When it is necessary 
for the purposes of Between Us Girls that Mr. Robert Cummings 
should mspect and admire a house inhabited by Miss Kay Francis, 
it has to be a real modern Amencan house, not a fine higher synthesis 
of all possible houses that might do were the locale Pans or London, 
and not a New Y ork suburb. 

'Nor IS the care of Hollywood confined to backgrounds. It is 
manifest in the casting, especially in the casting of minor roles. 
Poolroom spongers, taxidnvers, poheemen, senators, gangsters, 
have to look like their prototypes, even if that mvolves their not being 
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ladies or gentlemen or not giving the impression of being cadets of 
noble houses unbendmg in charades — ^an impression too often made 
by Bntish films. An c^cionado of Amencan life, when confronted 
with a totally bad film, can avert boredom or madness by studying 
the minor characters. His time will not be totally lost. 

Of course, the- picture of America painted by the pictures is not 
just (that divine attnbute). It does to some extent foster English 
com|fiacency. The spectatons inchned to imitate the old lady who said 
of a performance of Antony and Cleopatra, “ How unlike the home life 
of bur own dear Queen ” But no one, not even an Enghshman, goes 
week after week at his own expense to foster his semie of supenonty 
and nghtness. In any case, tins sense in an Enghshman requires no 
new nourishment after birth. 

The America he sees in the films is an energetic, precedent-break- 
ing, very amusmg, fabulous country where anything goes and any- 
thing IS possible He does not want England to be like that, but he is 
glad* America is hke that and sorry for Hitler that he is on the 
opposite side to the land of miracles. Many thmgs, the genuine and 
unconscious democracy of the films, unconsciously and slowly alter 
his own standards. Amencan houses, Amencan ways of life awake 
doubts about the necessary connection between “character” and 
“discomfort.” That thmgs can be done in an un-English way and 
nothing temble ensue is news, disturbing news, but there is the proof 
in black and white and occasionally m Technicolor. 

On the other side must be set an easy source of misunderstandmg 
for which England is herself to blame, or her representatives are. In 
no country has so much talent been devoted to imsrepresentmg 
the essential character of a nation as in England. The films, the 
novels, the plays do a fine job of presenting an England that is no 
more representative of the real En^and than the rural %nd sporting 
life of Warrenton (Virgima) is of the realities of the Alabama iron 
mines or Mississippi cotton fields. The sms of the movies are new, 
the sins of the theatre are old. But the failure of fiction to give any- 
thing like a reasonably proportioned picture of En^sh hfe is new. 
Most people m Engjand live m large mdustnal towns; but they are 
not wntten about. Millions Uve in the great urban aggregate that is 
called London without seeing Piccadilly Circus or St. Paul’s once a 
month, Mr. Pnestley has done a good deal to restore the balance, 
but no one has done what Arnold Bennett did— given a view of 
English hfe outside London and the country that was accepted as a 
natural literary phenomenon. We have gloomy stones of the 
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depressed areas; we have innumerable detective stones. But Love on 
the Dole and Murder in the Home Counties do not cover all or nearly 
all of English life. The English people show that they know this by 
reading American fiction with avidity, just as the American people 
show®their good judgment m preferring their own more hvely, 
human, and truthM fiction to the En^sh standard brands. And the 
great sm of Enghsh fiction, English movies, En^sh plays, English 
pubhc relations in general, is the refusal to admit that the English- 
man is a townsman. 

When Henry Adams came to London eighty years ago, he was 
struck, as all Amencans then were, by the umque sight of the 
“Black Country ” Only in England had the industnal revolution as 
yet produced the most characteristic and important phenomenon of 
the modem world, the concentration of the major energies of a 
people on industry and their removal from the countryside where, 
from the beginning of history, the majonty of mankmd had hved. 
Even a century ago, most of the En^h people had already left the 
land, and each generation saw a greater concentration m the towns. 
Sixty years ago, only 12 per cent of the En^h people were engaged 
in agnculture, and to-day only 6 per cent are. AU the powerful 
nations of the world have followed England’s example, and are 
powerful in proportion as they have followed it, but no great country, 
not even Germany, not even the Umted States, has yet reached the 
almost complete state of industnahzation and urbanization that 
marks the pioneer nation of machine cmhzation. 

As a consequence, there is no country in the world in which feehng 
for the soil as a factor of production is as rare as in England, or where 
knowledge of farming as a way of making a hving is so much a 
specialist knowledge, or in which the most romantic and unreahstic 
views of country life can be advanced with less danger of bratal 
contradictidn from people who know what agricifiture, as an 
econonuc and social system, involves. This truth should hardly need 
stating. To beheve that a people who have for generations hved m 
towns, of whom only a small proportion has any direct connection 
with the land, has in some mystical way evaded the consequences of 
this state of affairs, is to beheve m miracles. To beheve that England 
is full of workers anxious to return to the land which their great- 
grandfathers left, is to show oneself even more capable of simple 
faith than the American Ziomsts or Insh romantics, who beheve that 
the two most urbamzed groups in Amencan society are really longing 
for the rural simphcities of Palestine or Connaught. But this illusion 
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is widely spread m England, because two dififerent things are con- 
fused, the love of flowers, gardens, open spaces, and the holiday 
dehghts of rural life, with the less picturesque, less common, less 
literary passion for the utihzation of the land that marks the true 
farmer or the true peasant. No one who has hved among peasants, 
who has seen at close quarters the love of the soil as a way of 
economic hfe, with its own profits and its own burdens, is m much 
danger of confusing that not always attractive or rational attachment 
with the aesthetic view of the country as a natural way of life, com- 
posed of flowers, fresh air, scenery, and some work which is durectly 
or indirectly subsidized by salanes, investments, other forms of 
employment. A nation of flower-growers hke the English is a nation 
of shopkeepers, not a nation of farmers.^ 

It IS probably true that a larger proportion of the Enghsh popula- 
tion which has comparative economic freedom, uses that freedom to 
spend a part of its time in the country than the same class does in 
America. There it can quote Ruskin, or Wilham Morris, or think 
of the spmtual and physical values engendered by a httle digging, or 
quote Cowper: 

Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 

Exhilarate &e spirit and restore 
The tone of langmd nature. 

So the fiction of English rural life as being normal and customary is 
fostered. It is pretended that most Englishmen either hve m the 
country or would live there if they could, and the place that rural 
pastimes and rural ways of life play in the Enghsh make-up is cheer- 
fully exaggerated m face of all probabihty.® 

So a picture is painted which has as little to do with the reahties 
of farmmg as a way of hfe as Mane Antoinette’s haymaking m the 

1 The “Committee of Land Utihsation in Rural Areas” (the “Scott Report”) 
published by the Stationery Office, August, 1942, talks of “the love of the 
country and country life” as “an innate national charactenstic and m a large 
number of cases the ‘pull’ of the towns is economic” (p 16) It is rare to find 
Bntish official documents dealing in “innate national characteristics,” but, 
that pomt apart, the “pull” has been operating for over a century and has 
produced a population whose alleged innate preference for the country has not 
exercised any very visible effect for generations 
® '^us Mr Bernard Darwin can assert that “perhaps we may say that fox- 
hunting IS, with cricket, the most typically Bntish of all our ways of exercising 
and diverting ourselves , and they have this in common, that both are very 
democratic pursuits in that very different classes of society can meet on common 
ground.” {British Life and Thought, p 304 ) The vast majonty of the English 
peof^e live in cities with no more chance of takmg part m fox-huntmg, even as 
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grounds of the Petit Tnanon. As long as it remains a hobby and an 
innocent illusion of the hterary gentleman it does not matter. He 
is at hberty. as he sees the village handyman going down the lane 
from cleaning the London's surgeon’s car to set out the vicar’s bulbs, 
to musrmur a Virgihan tag: 

Fortunate et ille, deos qui novit agrestes, 

and then turn to writing his daily stint of abuse or jokes at 
the expense of the modern machme-ruled world for the miUion- 
circulation newspaper that pays for his httle bit of urbs in riire, * It 
does no great harm and, least of all, to the rustic whose mind is ten 
times as likely to be filled with the images of Hollywood as with any 
rural folklore. It is picturesque, but it is not farming as it is under- 
stood m countries where real farmers abound — and the Umted 
States is such a country. The typical Englishman does manage to 
make his great cities more rural m appearance than those of Germany 
or the Umted States, but that is quite enough for him. The real 
country bores him, he has been too long cut off from the soil ^ 

Far more typical of the English attitude to the country than John 
Clare, or Thomas Hardy, or Edmund Blundcn, is the old nursery 
rhyme that teUs how: 

Upon Paul’s steeple stands a tree 
As full of apples as can be. 

The httle boys of London town, 

They run with hooks to pull them down 
And then they run from hedge to hedge, 

Until they come to London Bridge. 

The httle boys had then had enough of the country and w’^ent home 
again. 

spectators, than they have of playing roulette at Monte Carlo “Our ways” in 
this, as in so many other cases, reduces the English people to two small groups, 
those who live in the country because they have to and those who live in the 
country because they want to That both classes are small minorities is 
statistically provable, that they will remam small classes is an intuition of my 
own which I cannot prove, but which is as scientific as the Scott Committee’s 
mtuitions 

^ This view is bom out by the views of the headmaster of the school for 
children evacuated from East Ham to Hindhead “He was inclined to pooh- 
poph the general conviction that East End evacuees have been so knocked of a 
heap by sylvan delights that after the war they won’t want to go back home. 
‘They like the country but they’ll want to go back all right,’ he said. ‘These 
children are Cockneys, bred in the bone. They like the streets, the shops, the 
hghts (Mollie Panter-Downes m the New Yorker, September 26th, 1942 ) 
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This attitude is not to be confused with a real farmer’s view of the 
country as something to be exploited, any mor€ than a classical 
F.n g1is h rural landscape is to be confused with one by Grant Wood. 
The real fanner’s attitude is far better expressed in the spint of an 
American popular song of eighteen years ago than m idyUur verse 
that stresses the beauties rather than the resources of the land' 
“ She’s a corn-fed Indiana girl, but she’s mamma to me ” So say all 
real dirt-farmers — ^m England a small class. 

Of course there are real farmers and real farms in England. In the 
eas'tem counties of England (and Scotland) are the best farmers m 
the world, but these are not the areas where the gracious and pro- 
foundly artificial En^ish landscape is seen at its best. “God made 
the country, and man made the town,” is untrue of the greater part of 
En^nd. Man made both, but from the point of view of the beauty 
fancier he made a better job of the country. Most Enghsh towns are 
drab and some parts of all Enghsh towns are drab. And it is not 
enough to say that m most parts of most En^ish towns the majority 
of the inhabitants are poor, which of course, is true, or that the 
climate makes it hard to be picturesque and easy to be down-at-heel. 
There is a lot of unnecessary drabness that is a reflection on the taste, 
the energy, and the pubhc sjant of the people.^ 

When all allowances are made for the fact that England is very 
crowded, that most of the big towns had their penod of exuberant 
growth in the mid-nineteenth century when pubhc buddmgs were 
generally badly designed and horribly furmshed m most countnes, 
the fact remains that the acceptance of unnecessary urban dirt, 
dullness, and boredom is in part a result of the refusal to settle down 
to the problem of organizing the life of an overwhelmmgly urban 
country. And that refusal is, in turn, partly due to the unMi^iUingness 
of the representative Enghshman of Ihe ruhng classes to admit that 
most En^shmen do and will live m towns, not m country cottages 
or even m model rural villages. 

But although the rural Enghsh landscape is one of the most 
masterly creations of man, it is also, in places, one of the most 
admirably utilized sources of agncultural wealth. The American is 
inchned to ignore this, because he does not see the outward and 

^ Sit Richard lavingstone contrasts the “dreary surroundings m which so 
many W E. A (Workers’ Education Association) classes meet, the bare room 
taten for an evening in a school or institute or co-operative hall m the crowded 
streets of a big aty, with the pleasant buildings of a Danish high school, its 
gardens, pictures, music and coiborate life . . Education is atmosphere as well 
as instruction.” ^(Sir R. W Livmgstone, The Futttre in Education, pp. 50-1.) 
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Visible signs of good fanning as he knows them, tbe ^eat wheat- 
fields, the great barns. But the wet, mild chmate of Britam is not 
designed by nature for cereals and that same wet climate makes un- 
necessary the great capital investment of the Amencan farmer in 
shelter for his cattle against the great handicap of the bitter Amencan 
winter*. The huge Iowa bam, hke the huge and cumbersome Amer- 
ican railway engine, is an indication of the handicaps imposed by a 
continental climate and long, profitless hauls. The small, wet island 
IS here competitively better oflF. The Enghsh can afford small farm 
buildings and small but extremely efficient railway engines.^ 

The reasortable Amencan scepticism at the romantic type of 
“farmmg” called to his attention by the Virgils of our day, not only 
blmds him to the really excellent high capitahst farmmg that is done 
in Bntam, but, more important, it bhnds him to the basic fact about 
Enghsh power in peace and war. It is because England “neglected 
her fanmng,” that is, did not make the support of an artifically 
enlarged agricultural population a charge on her economy, that she 
was able to resist Hitler. Whatever may have been the case a genera- 
tion ago, victory m war to-day goes to countnes, not with a high 
proportion of bold peasants, but with a high proportion of machine- 
tenders.® It is true that a country hke England which follows this 
policy mns the nsk of being starved. But die alternative is to incur 
the certamty of being conquered Only a highly industnahzed, 
unpicturesque, urbanized country, with its national tradition 
thoroughly unagricultural, could in the desperate cnsiS of 1940 have 
held out and been ready, m the next year, to help to arm Russia, to 
despatch and maintain a great army m Egypt, and to wage war by 
sea and air on the other great mdustnal nation of Europe which had 
made machines do the work of Pomeraman grenadiers. If th^ is 
remembered (and the English make it difficult to remember it), the 
miracle of English resistance and of Enghsh power is made compre- 
hensible. England and Europe were saved by the men who hved in 
dull city streets and worked at dull mechamcal jobs. 

Another source of confusion is the national, or the middle- and 
upper-class, habit of avoidmg shop Most people are more mteresting 

^ I can well remember as a child being driven past a not very beautiful 
stretch of East Lothian landscape and my father pomtmg it out to me “ That’s 
Harry Hope’s farm, that’s the best farm m the world ’’ My father more than 
once told me of the lazy Californian farmmg he had seen at the end of the ’80’s, 
mere mming of the virgin soil 

* For the disastrous results of the opposite policy in France, see Robeit 
Vacher, La politique agncole frangatse m La France Libre (November, 1942). 
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when they talk shop than when they talk non-shop, since they have 
something to say which is their own, however siEy, when they discuss 
how they make or do not make their living. The foreigner may well 
get the impression that he is hvmg m a nation of dullards or of 
hawkers of second- or third-hand opimons on ill understood si^bjects. 
This IS an error. If he can seduce his Enghsh colleague or acquamt- 
ance mto talking about what occupies his days and his thoughts, he 
will not only learn a lot, but he will be saved from the dangerous 
illusion that comes so easily to Irishmen, Scotsmen, Amencans, and 
Jews, that the English are lazy and stupid Many Enghshmen are 
both; but many are neither, and the second discovery is sometimes 
made too late. Nor should the verbal fnvohty of Enghsh speech be 
taken too seriously. It is a bad habit and one common in all ranks 
of society.^ 

This convention means that only the thickest-skinned and thickest- 
headed En glishm en can talk easily on serious subjects with com- 
parative strangers. A distressing result of this taboo is that, while in 
any country but England overheard conversations in pubhc vehicles 
or restaurants often add to the pubhc stock of innocent amusement 
and sometimes are well worth hstemng to, an Enghshman who raises 
his voice almost always does so to utter some intolerable banahty. 
In no country is less lost by obeying the rule of good manners that 
forbids one to listen to other people’s conversation than m England. 

To ask for specific information, to ask for a deflmte judgment is in 
England bad manners, and so, except among friends, conversation is 
misleadingly dull. Far better is the Amencan habit of providmg a 
topic by exchanging information or views, from which progress can 
be made or a complete inabihty to find any common topics be estab- 
lished.® 

The difliculties of mtercourse that arise from these different 
national views of how the art of conversation should be conducted 

^ “The Englishman who belongs to the upper classes, or wishes to belong, 
suffers from the uneasy feelmg that m order to show he is a gentleman he must 
always be slightly amusmg To the Amencan or Frenchman who beheves 
that humour has its hour and place, the result is mvanably bafflmg when not 
wearisome” (Stnithers Burt, Tfte Orter jSide, p 177) This is true and well said 
as far as it goes but it does not go far enough The legend of Cockney humour 
has made it a point of honour with certain classes of London workers to find 
a joke of some kind for all occasions 

» There was a good deal to be said for the Amencan hostess who, having a 
tot^y unknown Bntish friend of her son’s landed on her on Christmas Day, 
began by asking him what he thought of the Incarnation. At the time, the 
apifflopnateness of the topic did not appeal to me, as I was a very shy young 
man who could only mumble that I thought it very important. 
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are serious. The direct approach, the ^ndid willingness to talk that 
IS one of the greatest charms of Amencan life (and one of the most 
useful attitudes of the American official), has so much to commend it 
that only ingrained habit makes a certain type> of intelhgent Enghsh- 
man ^rgic to it. But that type exists.^ And it is not so much a case 
of not understanding what the Amencan is dnving at, as being 
prevented by the manner from givmg due weight to the matter. On 
the other hand, the En^h habit of understatement, of allusion, of 
apparent moderation in statement combined with inflexible mam- 
tenance of the onginal pomt of view, is not only an imtating manner- 
ism, but a real cause of misunderstanding The Amencan not only 
does not like the way the Enghshman is putting his case, he does not 
always reahze what the case is. The class structure of England again 
takes Its toll by making the habit of free discussion outside a narrow 
circle almost impossible. There is often no mahce or snub intended, 
simply a cnpphng realization that an expensive education has made 
the speaker incapable of conveymg his thoughts except to a sinall 
group who know them already. And this shyness, this gauchene, are 
reflected in action. The young woman m The Rains Came who 
wondered if the Enghsh subalterns with their determmed “ragging” 
were quite normal, maybe had somethmg there, for the passion for 
noisy games of the type that appeals to not very precocious children 
gives again a false view of the Enghshman, who may turn from 
pillow fights to Proust or to the geology or archaeology of the Si na i 
peninsula. But of course the boy who never grows up is not an 
exclusively English type. 

For reasons that are discussed elsewhere, the type of Enghshman 
who never grows old or up is more hkely to be shielded from the 
reahties of the world by memory of his school days than of his 
college days. There can be httle doubt that Amenca gains from the 
fact that Its equivalent type is a perpetual sophomore, not a perpetual 
sixth-former. On the other hand, college is less unhke life than school 
is, and the sophomore may not really accept the fact that college 
standards are fictitious and that no one really cares who beat Yale 
the last time Harvard did beat Yale, and that havmg been an AIl- 
Amencan quarterback is a detail of mmor importance in the political 
quahfications of a Congressman. The Enghshman who realizes that 
he will never be so great a figure as he was when he kicked the winmng 

^ It should be said that the willingness of some able Amencans to squeeze 
the last drop of meamng out of the obvious and to prove the uncontested at 
excessive length has been known to tire even Scotsmen 

a 
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goal for Llanaba, or scored siirty not out for the_glory of Mr. Chips, 
IS less of a nmsance than the American who thinks he is still a great 
figure because he was mentioned as the only possible nval to Red 
Grange. Schoolboy adoration of athletes is healthy and normal. 
There is a good deal to be said for the Enghsh system that makes the 
high-water mark of this adoration come at the age of seventeen or so. 
Umversity athletes are, of course, great people, but not nearly as 
great as schoolboy athletes. It is not inconceivable that a man should 
prefer getting the greatest of Oxford academic distinctions, the 
Ireland, rather than a blue.^ And there is at least one known case of 
a Cambridge rowing man who chose to go to the Umted States to 
study instead of saving Cambndge from one of her rare defeats in the 
Boat Race. 

There is one last difference: the really athletic Enghshman is pro- 
bably stiU playmg some team game, or, if he has given up play- 
ing football or cncket, he has also probably stopped talking about 
them.® 

The most important difference of all between the Englishman and 
the rest of the world is his attitude to his own country. Whatever it 
may have been m the past, it is no longer flaunted or often put into 
words. When it is put into words the words may be banal, unworthy 
of the countrymen of Shakespeare and Churchill But the umon in 
the average Englishman’s mmd of himself and his country is one of 
the great forces of the modem world. He is not the most patriotic 
man in the world (there are many peoples as patnotic as the English). 
But he IS the least touchy patriot in the world. And this good 
humour or unshakable complacency is shown in small things and 
great, in the diversions of boys and in the most august pohtical 
formulas. 

The role of the English (and Scots) m inventing new patterns of 
hfe ihat could stand exportation was not confined to orgamzed 
games. We are inclmed to forget, in contemplating with horror the 
Youth movements of Germany or Italy, the schools for barbarism 
that Hitler and Mussohm regard with such pnde and which the 
P€tain regime has honoured with the comphment of its feeble 

* It is of course to be noted that academic distinction m England pays far 
better in money than does athletic distinction I have known an American win 
more money m Oxford by bnlhance m his studies than he could have got as a 
brilliant football-player in the most unreformed American college 

*1 foniKd this possibly jaundiced view of the exaggerated importance 
attache to the glories of college football when I had to suffer the full rigours 
of the Haivard-Princeton feud of 1926. 
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imitation, that England was a pioneer m tins field too But the 
difference between the Boy Scouts and the Fascist boys’ organizations 
IS not merely obvious, it is sigmficant. 

First of all, the Boy Scouts were not merely international, encourag- 
ing friendly emulation among the boys of all nations, they were, m 
their symbolism and ritual, marked by that English indifference to 
national vanity which is one of the most healthy and engaging 
national qualities. There was no search for some English precedent, 
dating back to Robin Hood or earlier.^ With a cheerful eclecticism, 
the founder drew on the great legend of the Wild West and on the 
Jmgle Book of Kipling, and the great beanfeasts of the movement 
took their name from the tribal festivities of the Austrahan aborig- 
ines In the woid “jamboree,” how much national good humour, 
how httle national vanity is revealed^ And the founder of this 
organization, which canahzed in non-miiitary channels the gang 
spirit of boys, was himself a soldier His military reputation was 
based on the unorthodox defence of Mafekmg in the least glorious 
of British wars, and the rehef of Mafekmg had been the occasion of 
the most discreditable outburst of vulgar patriotism in British history. 
But Baden-PoweU was not responsible for “mafiicking,” and the 
inventor of the Scouts was a benefactor of mankind. But how many 
coxmtries could produce soldiers with his inventiveness and his 
unorthodox ideals'^ No drill, no toy guns, no military emblems, no 
preaching of national arrogance » General Baden-Powell was less of 
a professional soldier m his tastes than Corporal Mussolini or Cor- 
poral Hitler He was a countryman of the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land^ not of Baldur von Schirach.^ 

To-day, I am told, the appeal of the Boy Scouts is weakening The 
R.A.F. has captured the imagination of Enghsh boys, and the 
innocent imitation of hfe on the prairie or the veldt is replaced by 
preparation for war in the air But this contagion of the world’s slow 
stain is not the fault of England. 

There is some resemblance between England and old China in the 

^ A youth movement calling itself the “Kibbo Kift” did, in the inter-war 
years, pride itself on a kind of national ritual But it was a small and un- 
important body compared with the Scouts 

® Lord Baden-Powell belonged to a distinguished academic family Professor 
Baden-Powell was Professor of Geology at Oxford and an extremely opmion- 
ated and individualistic theologian He was one of the contributors to the 
heretical volume, Essays and Reviews Another but more orthodox contri- 
butor, who yet refused to disown his colleagues, was Dr Temple, then head- 
master of Rugby, later Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and father of the present 
Archbishop 

< 1 * 
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cultivation of the national rehgion of good form. The precepts and 
nrachces of the sages of En^sh decorum are revered as were (and 
possibly are) the precepts of Confuaus. To know when to wear a 
white tie or brown boots; to know the social pnonty of the Eton and 
Harrow cncket match, of the umversity rugger match (and whether 
or when to caU it “ ’varsity match”), the relative weights of Ascot and 
Goodwood; the ritual of the hunting field and of the grouse moors 
or deer forests . these are essential elements of the savoir-faire of me 
Enghsh gentleman. StiU more important is the knowledge of the 
comtant changes m what is smart; there are fundamen^ laws which 
do not change, but there are minor modifications going on all the 
time. To be always correct is not a happy state to be attained, once 
for all, either as a gift of birth or a reward of labour. 

But as in old Chma, the cultivation of the ntes is a national 
system; it is not confined to a small upper class, to a ^d of “ca.fe 
scwiety.” Great national festivals which are solemn and popular hke 
the great mihtary parade, the “trooping of the colour” on ^e King s 
birthday, are not peculiarly Enghsh. What was pecuharly E°^sh 
was the choice of music to celebrate the great mihtary festivd of the 
Guards. The regiment chosen for the honour marched wim ballet- 
iike perfection to the music of the best of all guyings of the pnde, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, “Non Pjb an^ai from 
U Nozze di Figaro. It is doubtful if this irony woidd be to the ta^e 
of an Amencan audience even in New York, where one of the 
authors of the joke at the expense of the gloria militar was long a 
professor. As for Numberg or Berhn! 

When that most important act of a sovereign legislature, the grant 
of money to the Executive, is completed m the En^sh parhament. 
It IS by die utterance of this formula: “Le Roi remerae a ses bons 
suiets, acepte leurs benevolence et ainsi le veult.” When an ordinary 
biU becomes a statute, the same final assertion of sovejep ^ is 
made in the formula “Le Roi le veult ” So the wiU of the Enghsh 
people to alter its laws or to pay for its wars, is expressed m an 
tibsSete language and imphes a totdly obsolete 
izatlon. one in which effective power lay in the han^ of the heir 
ofthe Norman adventurer who in 1066 imposed the French ton^e 
on the conquered Enghsh people and seized for i^elf 
fellow land-pirates, the riches of the kingdom. O&er 
have been conquered and plundered; other nations have Imd to 
take over institutions and phrases from their conquerors. But is 
there any nation but the English that has only one historical date 
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firmly fixed m its own memory‘s And that not as a Serb may remem- 
ber the date of Kossovo, or a Pole the date of the last partition, with 
bitterness and a resolve to wipe out the stain, but with complacency 
and even snobbish satisfaction that at last England was ruled by mce 
people? In vain historians dig up the Saxon or Celtic past In vain 
poets or pamphleteers try to induce the publicto go behind the fateful 
date Before 1066 there were King Arthur and King Alfred and his 
cakes. There was also King Ethelred the Unready, so useful for 
humorous parallels with the incompetents who are ruling and ruimng 
the country at any given moment of cnsis, but English history, 
history, begins with the Norman Conquest After that date England 
remained unconquered and umnvaded, and with sound historical 
instinct the Enghsh man m the street has decided that English history 
begins when the people of England, high and low, got a chance to 
go their own way without any further interference from outside It 
matters not at aU that this view involves the omitting of some import- 
ant parts of subsequent history, that it involves the ignonng of the 
almost successful attempt of an aristocratic party m the early thir- 
teenth century to put a French prince on the throne by the aid of a 
foreign army, or the successful attempt to put a Dutch prince on the 
throne by the same means in the late seventeenth century^ It involves 
forgetting other episodes too But the Enghsh are the world’s 
masters of the most useful historical talent, the talent for forgetting 
anything that interferes with the gratifying picture of their national 
past which assures them that, however dark the present, however 
unknown the future, nations that get into wars to the death with 
England don’t win them. In vain rhetonc and argument is wasted on 
them by the enemy, by the candid friend, by the native critic spoiled 
by knowing too much The Enghshman sticks to his dogmatic, false, 
and immensely valuable view of his own history before 1066, nothing 
of importance, after 1066, a series of “good things,” some of them 
blessmgs in disguise indeed, but blessings all the same. So it was, so 
it shall be 

When we consider how much of the misery and evil of the modern 
world IS due to the postponement of present good until some past 
wrong has been avenged, Enghsh bad memory is one of the happiest 
national gifts. “Have you ever considered how much happiness as 
a nation we owe to our habit of forgetting everything that occurred 
last week and assuming that everything before that was a win for our 
side ? You know the account the Glastonbury man gave of his abbey, 
that Ohver Cromwell put he up and Wilham Norman pulled he 
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down.”^ Happy the country that has such history! And 
how few such countnes there are- Of course, Enghsh history 
has had its bitter quarrels, its internal feuds, its external hates. 
In their dealings with recalcitrant peoples hke the Irish, the Enghsh, 
or at least their rulers, have sometimes exemplified the force 
of Dryden’s verse: 

Forgiveness to the injured does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon, who have done the wrong. 

Ahd few things can be more maddenmg than the cheerful English 
forgiveness of the trespasses committed against others, than the firm 
refusal of some English thinkers, even at this moment, to give way to 
what we are left to assume is their passionate anger against the 
imquities committed against the Poles by the Germans An Irishman 
put his finger on an Enghsh weakness when he told an Enghsh friend 
that “You have sympathy for our ideas but none for our feehngs.” 
It is- a weakness, but, in this sorry world, a weakness that one could 
wish wider spread. As in fact it is not widely spread at aU, the Enghsh 
assumption that all nations, hke the Enghsh nation, have bad 
memories and an unshakable self-esteem is a dangerous illusion, a 
utopian dream It is a natural illusion in the natives of a country 
which, m the short sacred way of their capital city, has at one end of 
Whitehall a statute of Charles I and at the other a statute to Crom- 
well who cut off Charles’s head. How can such people understand 
the feuds and hates which are a product of past history in Europe and 
America, and which are now bemg bred by the Germans with all the 
energy and skill of a mad pathologist‘s® 

The average Englishman’s patriotism does not take the form of 
vamly, it takes the form of pnde. His gratification at bemg En^sh 
IS not based on an accumulation of gratifying facts about England, 
but on bemg English Other countnes may have bettef telephones, 
trams, movies, schools, hospitals, planes, but they are not England. 
This attitude reaches its most perfect form m the Londoner. He may 
know that he hves m the largest city in the world, but that is not what 

^ G M Young, Daylight and Champaign, p. 80 

® Dr Edward Thompson wrote an admirable tract on this theme when he 
pointed out to his countrymen m The Other Side of the Medal the perman- 
ent scar left on Indian memories by the savage repression that followed the 
Mutiny The average Englishman havmg forgotten his rage at the massacre 
of Cawnpore, expects the Indian to forget his anger at the vengeance for 
Cawnpore, or rather, he would expect tfis if he had got to the preliminary 
stage of remembering anything about either. 
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Ediakes proud of bemg a Londoner. He may know that London 
has been a large city since Roman times, but that is not what makes 
Londoners proud of being Londoners London pride ” is more than 
the name of a flower, it is the peifect descnption of an attitude which, 
at a turmng-pomt m world history, determined how it should turn 
It is easily misunderstood by the visiting foreigner. The Londoner 
may be mildly gratified at being complimented on the excellence of 
his subway system But he would not be more than mildly irritated 
if he had to admit that it was no better than New York’s He 
tolerates the chaos of the South London waterfront and the snail-lfke 
progress of the new high-speed roads on tiie outskirts. He likes, but 
takes for granted, the comparative abundance of parks and squares, but, 
m those parts of London which are least well off m this respect, local 
pride is as deep and complacent as it is in Richmond or Battersea 
No man is freer from the booster spirit When the Daily Express 
(owned by the Canadian Lord Beaverbrook) asserted that Trafalgar 
Square was finer than the Place de la Concorde, the Cockney* was 
merely bored If he had ever seen the Place de la Concorde, he knew 
that it was untrue, but whether he knew this or not, he didn’t care, 
Trafalgar Square, hke the Strand and the City, the Borough and 
Hammersmith Broadway, were all parts of London, each unique as 
London is unique The Cockney exile who enlisted m Canada in the 
last war and gave his birthplace as “London,” was asked “London, 
Ontario or London, England"^” “London, all the bloody world.” 
So say all Cockneys, 

In this, Londoners are hke New Yorkers and Pansians, but the 
London attitude is merely an extension and intensification of 
the English attitude Other English cities may try to show off m 
the presence of London, but none of them want to show off m the 
presence of outsiders So it is in vain to try to impress the English- 
man with statistics He is not dazzled by the brilliant growth in 
population, bank clearances, real-estate values of an American city, 
since he neither knows nor cares about the corresponding figures for 
his own city A Scot may be tempted to score oS* the unsuspecting 
American by producing his owm statistics, of shipbuilding tonnage on 
the Clyde, or the miraculous growth of Dagenham, or the number of 
n^w houses built since 1920, The Enghshman affects, indeed, a 
resigned pessimism on these points. He does not generally reahze 
that wealth and welfare, by almost any standard of comparison, were 
rising steadily if not dramatically in England between the two wars. 
That many Bntish war planes are better, type for type, than American 
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surprises him almost as much as it does the American accustomed to 
believe that he has a monopoly of meclianical efficiency. When 
the boot IS on the other foot he is more pained than angered, 
not at all surpnsed, and inclmed to murmur, “Well, it’s the same old 
story.” 

And he is inchned to smile at the American passion for progressive 
statistics, because he does not realize that this discounting of his 
future, tins refusal to “sell Amenca short,” of which the ready list 
of figures to prove that the Federal census was wrong and pessimistic 
IS 'a sample, is a necessary attitude in a country where faith was 
literally required to cross mountains and deserts, to face flood and 
drou^t in the behef that, in a year or two, the foresight of the 
pioneers would be shared by others. It was necessary to win others 
to the faith in this boom-town rather than that, for, m the not very 
long run, the contest was decided by the informal plebiscite of those 
who settled — and stayed settled. All these questions were decided so 
long ago in Bntain that no one cares to-day. Rutherglen may think 
it was mere bad luck that made Glasgow the metropolis, Bewdley 
recall the days when it was bigger than Birmingham, but these are 
idle dreams.’^ 

In a dozen other ways, the two peoples, now so closely thrown 
together, have different standards, different aims. The Amencan has 
no passion for order, and it was a wise fnend of mme who, when 
asked why he did not think England was a democracy, rephed, 
“Because you can’t hit a cop And Amencan readiness to break 
the rules if that is the way to get thmgs done, is a quality that English- 
men admire but which they cannot acquire for themselves On the 
other hand, obeymg the rules is often, in England, the only way of 
getting things done. And toleration for that point of view comes 
hard with many Americans. 

^ If I were asked to state a fundamental national difference between the two 
countnes in a sentence I should say, “England is a country where real estate is 
not news” 

®The English attitude I once saw manifested dunng a stjike m a great 
Middle Western city A strike picket had just caught a couple of policemen 
steahng some of the property they were supposed to guard The picket was 
divided in mind what to do All but one rejoiced m a sensible way at having 
got something on their natural enemies and proposed to do a deal with the 
guilty pilferers. But the mmonty of one was an Englishman, settled m Amenca 
for some years, but still full of English horror of uregulanty He wanted to 
complam to the Mayor, to wnte to the Governor, to get a question asked in 
the City Council. The Amencans, better used to the reahties of the class war 
m America, were quite content to keep the guardians of any potential scabs 
frightened. 
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It IS possible, indeed easy, to take too seriously the problem of ill- 
tempered and bad-manneied criticism between allies. English phlegm, 
English self-esteem, and, a more recent national trait than the other 
two, English international good manners, save the average English- 
man from undue irritation, even at irresponsible and almost malig- 
nant criticism. Had the Enghsh people been different, they might 
have done themselves, and Europe, and France irreparable harm by 
expressing anger and scorn at the withdrawal of the French govern- 
ment from the war, in defiance of a very recent undertaking not to do 
so and in breach of the common loyalties of allies But the English 
people did not cry “perfidious France ” In a puzzled, not very 
intelligent, but admirable way they realized that they were not blame- 
less, and that the tragedy of France was so great that mere recrimina- 
tion was unworthy of a nation that had been, as enemy and as friend, 
bound to France as to no other nation. The decision of the men of 
Bordeaux and Vichy not to continue the fight in the French Empire 
has cost thousands of English lives since it has closed the Mediter- 
ranean route. The only fighting done by regular French troops since 
the Armistice has been against British and Free French troops Yet 
few outbursts of popular enthusiasm have been more touching and 
more reveahng, not only of generosity but of political sagacity, than 
the welcome given to the Free French celebration of the 14th of July 
in London in 1942. And if part of that enthusiasm was due to the 
heroic defence of Bir Hakeim by the Free French a few weeks before, 
the genuine pleasure and pnde felt by the English man in the street 
at the news of Bir Hakeim was agam a proof of generosity and 
political sagacity ^ 

Even the enemies of England have been treated in this war with 
decent respect. The truth about the German army has been, indeed, 
almost too jlreadful for the Enghsh people to believe, and although 
there has been a certain amount of frivolous comment on Italian 
military prowess, it has been really moderate when the provo- 
cation of contrast between Italian words and deeds has been 
taken into consideration And although there was a good deal 
of laughter dunng the first great Wavell campaign, there was even 

^ Of course England has its share (proportionately a low share) of complacent, 
uncntical and boorish patriots who freely condemn other peoples for all 
kinds of faults But of reasonably well-informed and intelligent persons with 
whom I have discussed the French disaster, only one, and he not strictly 
speaking English, took the line of high moral indignation at French conduct 
I may add that I have no reason to expect that, had the critic been a French- 
man, he would have been an antagonist of Vichy 
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more satisfaction at the humiliation of the It^an miles gloriosus by 
the Greeks.^ 

It IS with this national temper m mind that the freedom of comment 
of certain Amencan newspapers and certain Amencan pohtical 
leaders should be considered. It may be an irritating fact, b&t it is 
nevertheless a fact, that the Enghsh man in the street is only shghdy 
attentive to foreign criticism He may be a httle surprised that people 
who are, if not engaged in the same cause, at any rate m the same 
boat, should be so free from inhibitions either of comradeship or good 
manners. But he does not worry greatly. He might resent the 
criticism of his war record that stresses less the slowness and incom- 
petence of his leaders (a topic of national jest m which Cockney 
humour sometimes flowers magnificently®) than it disparages his own 
courage and tenacity. This criticism (id he know of its existence) 
would certainly surpnse him and might irritate him ® 

That the Enghsh people is saddened by the dreadful price of war is 
true.* They have every reason to be Although their losses in the last 
war were much lower than those of the French or Germans, they 
were nevertheless very high.* So the Englishman is not really angered 
by what seems to him so absurd a charge. He may, when criticism 
comes from Stahngrad, feel distress or anger that he is not bearing 
more of the burden, of the price (in blood) of victory. He will indeed 
spontaneously feel this way unless he is provoked by the too noisy 
advocacy of persons who did not see any ment in the blood of Dun- 
kirk or the sufferings of London or Coventry. But he will not take 
senously cnUcism of this kind coming from quarters where no com- 
parable wilhngness to shed blood or make sacrifice had, up to 
December 7th, 1941, been mamfest. He may have full sympathy 
with the pomt of view of the Amencan nationahst who sees in the 
present conflict no common interest but survival, but ]je is a httle 
astomshed to find this common platform turned into a pulpit from 

* Again, the worst example of mere contempt for the Italian people which 
has come my way was the work of a journalist, wntmg mdeed for the 
English press, but whose name and style suggest a fairly recent Central 
European ongin 

* in the popular London bar joke that followed a too optimistic view of 
the military situation m Libya “ Rommel’s on the run but he hasn’t caught us 
yet” 

s No people would be more surpnsed by it than the Irish m Ireland. Too 
many of them have fought with and against the English (or, m a good many 
cases, have done both) to be taken m by this non-traveller’s tale. 

* The losses in dead of the British Isles (not the Bntish Empire) were, when 
allowance is made for the difference of population, between fifteen and eighteen 
times those of the Upited States. 
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which one-way sermons are preached. But m very few cases does the 
problem affect him at all.^ 

Nevertheless, the Enghshman in his new role as a tolerant observer 
of the national weaknesses of others and m his old role of the citizen 
of the world least affected by the opimon of the world, can be startled 
and even angered. Certain things can be said with a smile that cannot 
be said with a sneer, and there must be reciprocity of the right of 
criticism. The national habit of understatement that is often mis- 
taken (even by Englishmen) for modesty, leads to misunderstanding. 
The Enghshman does not expect the American to agree too healrtily 
with his verbally contemptuous references to his rulers, to the Army, 
Navy, R. A.F , or whatever institution is at the moment the scapegoat 
for fatigue or irritation, or the victim of the habit of “ grousing.” Or 
if agreement is accepted, it is on the understanding that the American 
IS equally ready with verbal demgration, not merely of comparatively 
ummportant institutions hke Congress, but of sacred national behefs 
hke the efficiency of the war production methods of the American 
automobile industry. It was a doubt, perhaps an unreasonable doubt, 
of the complete equahty of exchanges in this matter that misled some 
Englishman into palliating \he disastrous effects on the total war 
effort of Pearl Harbour They forgot, as some Americans forgot too, 
that Kraft dutch Schadenfreude is a very poor motto for a nation or 
for an ally. 

But there is possibly one exception to the rule that the Englishman 
is indifferent to blame and not very grateful for praise. Once in the 
recent past, the English people had to make a dreadful decision, the 
decision to make war. They insisted that their rulers should make 

^ A good example of the acceptance of the need for new and dreadful 
sacrifice has been given in the past weeks The news of the offensive m Egypt 
(rightly welcomed m the United States) was given in a form that was intended ^ 
not to lead to early or extravagant hopes More than that, it represented the 
attack as being a straightforward assault on an elaborately entrenched line 
The early communiques awakened m many minds memories of the Somme, of 
Ypres, of Gaza, of Passchendaele, of the desperate and dubious attacks of the 
last war, since wntten down, under the i3Qfluence of fashionable politico- 
military doctrine, as blood-baths organized by Blimps The first news, mdeed, 
awakened memones in millions that only a few Americans now alive — those 
Who can remember the summer of 1864 , the Wilderness and Cold Harbour — 
can understand, the memory of bloody, apparently fruitless battles endured 
by a war-exhausted people But the offensive was welcomed all the same Even 
if It failed, It was due to the Russians that it should be tned And the English 
people (and their leaders) have been rewarded for their courage, for their 
imitation of the two most famous former citizens of Colonel McCormick’s 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln and General Grant, by their joint resolution “to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
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war and they have not forgotten that this was their decision.^ When 
they insisted that England should keep her word to Poland, no 
matter what Russia or France did, they were inviting unknown 
terrors on their heads Those terrors came, a year later, in a more 
dreadful form than even the Enghsh people had anticipated • The 
world saw their courage with astomshment and admiration (“A 
garland briefer than a gill’s”)* But that the Enghsh people would 
stand up to what they had invited was proof only of courage. It was 
then earlier decision to invite destruction rather than submit to the 
endless extension of tyranny over Europe and the world that showed 
them to be a great political democracy, worthy of their past. Septem- 
ber 1939, even more than September 1940, was their proudest hour. 

^ This truth, put rather clumsily by Lord Croft, was the occasion for a high- 
school wisecrack by Time “So did France, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, El Salvador, Italy and 
Japan ” Time is widely read in educated cades m England, and in newspaper 
offices like the office of the Evening Standard Had the man m the street seen 
this piece of wit, he might have been sophomoric enough to letort in kind 
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